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KING SIGEBERT OF ESSEX; OR, THE FRIEND IN DEATH, 


A LEGEND FROM BEDE. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE, 


“ AT last resolve, my brother and my friend, 
Fling from you, as | fling this cloak, your gods, 
And cleave to Him, the Eternal, One and Sole, 
The All-Wise, All-Righteous, and Illimitable, 
Who made us, and will judge!” Thus Oswy spake 
To Sigebert, his friend, of Essex king, 

Essex once Christian. Royal Sebert dead, 

The Church of God had sorrow by the Thames: 
Three pagan brothers in his place held sway : 
‘They warred upon God’s people; for which cause 
God warred on them, and by the Wessex sword 
In one day hewed them down. King Sigebert, 
‘Throned in their place, to Oswy thus replied : 

* O friend! I saw the truth, yet saw it not! 

’Twas like the light forth flashed from.distant oar, 
Now vivid, vanished now. Not less, methinks, 
Long since thy Christ had won me save for this ; 
I feared that in my bosom love for thee, 

Not truth, alone prevailed. I left thy court; 

I counselled with my wisest; by degrees, 

Though grieving.thus to outrage loyal hearts, 
Reached my resolve: henceforth I serve thy God: 
My kingdom may rejeet me if it will.” 

‘Then came the bishop old, and near that Wall 
Which spans the northern land from sea to sea, 
Baptized him to the God Triune. At nighit 

The king addressed him thus: “ My task is hard; 
Yield me four priests of thine from Holy Isle 
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‘To shape my courses.” Finan gazed around 
And made election—Cedd, and others three; 
He consecrated Cedd with staff and ring ; 
And by the morning’s sunrise Sigebert 

Rode with them, face to south. 


The spring, long checked, 
Fell, like God’s grace, or fire, or flood, at once 
O’er all the land; it swathed the hills in green; 
It fringed with violets rift and rock; it lit 
The stream with primrose-tufts; but mightier far 
That spring which triumphed in the monarch’s breast, 
His doubt dispelled. That smile which knew not cause 
Looked like his angel’s mirrored on his face : 
At times he seemed with utter gladness dazed : 
At times he laughed aloud. “ Father,” he cried, 
“ That darkness from my spirit is raised at last! 
Ah fool! ah fool! to wait for proof so long : 
Unseal thine eyes, and all things speak of God! 
The snows on yonder thorn His pureness show; 
Yon golden iris bank His love. But now 
I marked a child that by its father ran : 
Some mystery they seemed of love in heaven 
Imaged in earthly love.” With sad, sweet smile 
The old man answered: “ Pain there is on earth— 
Bereavement, sickness, death.” The king replied : 
“It was by suffering, not by deed or word, 
God’s Son redeemed mankind.” Then answered Cedd: 
“God hath thee in his net; and well art thou! 
That truth this day thou seest and feelest, live! 
So shall it live within thee. If more late 
Rebuke should come, or age, remember then 
‘This day-spring of thy strength, and answer thus: 
“With me God feasted in my day of youth— 
So feast he now with others !’” 


Years went by, 
And Cedd in work and word was mighty still, 
And throve with God. The strong East Saxon race 
Grew gentle in his presence: they were brave ; 
And faith is courage in the things divine, 
Courage with meekness blent. The heroic heart 
Beats, to the spiritual cognate, paltering not 
Fraudulent with truth once known. Like winds from God, 
God's message lifted them. Old bonds of sin, 
Snapt by the vastness of the growing soul, 
Burst of themselves; and in the heart late bound 
Virtue had room to breathe. As when that Voice 
Primeval o’er the formless chaos rolled, 
And, straight, confusions ceased, the greater orb 
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Ruling the day, the lesser, night, even so 

Born of the heavenly mandate order lived: 

Divine commandments fixed a firmament 

Betwixt man’s lower instincts and his soul: 

From unsuspected summits of his spirit 

‘The morning shone: the nation with the man 
Partook perforce: from duty freedom flowed : 
And there where Tribes had roved a People lived. 
A pathos of strange beauty hung thenceforth 

O’er humblest hamlet: he who passed it prayed: 
“May never sword come here!” Bishop and king 
Together labored: well that bishop’s love 

Repaid that royal zeal. If random speech 
Censured the king though justly, sudden red 
Circling the old man’s silver-tress¢d brow 

Showed, though he spake not, that in saintly. breast 
The human heart lives on. 


In Ithancester 
He dwelt and toiled: not less to Lindisfarne, 
His ancient home, in spirit oft he yearned, 
Longing for converse with his God alone; 
And made retreat there often, not to shun 
The task allotted, but to draw from heaven 
Strength for that task. One year, returning thence, 
Déira’s king addressed him as they rode: 
“ My father, choose the richest of my lands 
And build thereon a holy monastery ; 
So shall my realm be blessed, and I, and mine.” 
He answered: “Son, no wealthy lands for us! 
Spake not the prophet, ‘ There where dragons roamed, 
In later days the grass shall grow, the reed’? 
I choose those rocky hills that, on our left, 
Drag down the skyey waters to the woods: 
Such loved I from my youth; to me they said: 
*‘ Bandits this hour usurp our heights, and beasts 
Couch in our caves: expel the seed accurst, 
And yield us back to God !’” 


The king gave ear; 
And Cedd within those mountains passed his Lent, 
Driving with prayer and fast the spirits accurst 
With ignominy forth. Foundations next 
He laid with sacred pomp. Fair rose the walls: 
All day the wild March s:2a its thunders sent 
Through far ravines to where in wooden cell 
The old man prayed, while o’er him rushed the cloud 
Storm-borne from peak to peak. Serener breeze 
With alternation soft in nature’s course 
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Following ere long, great Easter’s harbinger, 
Thus spake he: “I must keep the feast at home; 
My children there expect me.” Parting thence, 
He left his brothers three to consummate 

His work begun—Celin, and Cynabil, 

And Chad, at Lichfield bishop ere he died : 

Thus Lastingham had birth. 


Beside the Thames 
Meantime dark deeds were done. There dwelt two thanes 
The kinsmen of the king, his friends in youth, 
Of meanest friend unworthy. Far and wide 
They ravined, and the laws of God and man 
Despised alike. Three times in days gone by 
A warning hand their bishop o’er them raised ; 
The fourth it fell on them like bolt from heaven, 
And clave them from God’s church. ‘They heeded not ; 
And now the elder kept his birthday feast, 
Summoning his friends around him—first the king. 
Doubtful and sad, the o’ér-gentle monarch mused : 
“To feast with sinners is to sanction sin: 
A deed abhorred. The. alternative is hard : 
Must then their sovereign shame with open scorn 
Kinsman and friend? I think they mourn the past, 
And, were our bishop here, would sue his grace.” 
. Boding, yet self-deceived, he joined that feast: 
Thereat he saw scant sign of penitence : 
Ere long he bade farewell. 


That self-same hour 
Cedd from his northern pilgrimage returned ; 
The monarch met him at the offenders’ gate, 
And, instant when he saw that reverend face, 
His sin before him stood. Down from his horse 
He leaped, and told him all, and penance prayed : 
Long time the old man on that royal front 
Fixed a sad eye. “ Thy sin was great, my son, 
Shaming thy God to spare a sinner’s shame :— 
That sin thy God forgives, and I remit : 
But those whom God forgives he chastens oft. 
My son, I see a sign upon thy brow! 
Ere yonder lessening moon completes her wane, - 
Behold, the blood-stained hands late clasped in thine 
Shall drag thee to thy death.” The king replied: 
“A Sigebert there lived, East Anglia’s king, 
Whose death was glorious to his realm. May mine, 
Dark and inglorious, strengthen hearts infirm, 
And profit thus my land.” 
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A time it was 
When Christian mercy, judged by pagan hearts, 
Not virtue seemed, but sin. That sin’s reproach 
The king had long sustained. Ere long it chanced 
That near the stronghold of that impious feast, 
A vanquished rebel, long in forests hid, 
Drew near, and knelt to Sigebert for grace, 
And won his suit. The monarch’s kinsmen twain, 
Those men of blood, forth-gazing from a tower, 
Saw all, heard all. Upon them fury fell 
As when through cloudless skies there comes a blast, 
Whence no man knows, that, instant, finds its: prey, 
Circling some white-sailed boat, or towering tree, 
And witi a touch down-wrenching, all things else 
Unharmed though near. They snatched their daggers up, 
And rushed upon their prey; and shouting thus, 
“ White-livered slave, that mak’st thy throne a jest, 
And mock’st great Odin’s self and us, thy kin, 
To please thy shaveling!” struck him through the heart : 
Then, spurring through the great woods to the sea 
Were never heard of more. 


Throughout the land 
Lament was made: lament in every house 
As though in each its eldest-born lay dead ; 
Lament far off and near. The others wept: 
Cedd, in long vigils of the lonely night, 
Not wept alone, but lifted strength of prayer, 
And, morn by morn, that Sacrifice eterne 
Mightier tenfold in impetrative power 
‘Than prayers of all man's race, from Adam's first 
To his who latest on the Judgment Day 
Shall raise his hands to God. Four years went by: 
That mourner’s wound they stanched not. Oft in sleep 
He murmured low, “ Would I had died for thee !” 
And once, half-waked by rush of morning rains, 
“Why saw I on his brow that fatal sign ? 
He might have lived till now!’ Within his heart 
At last there rose a cry, “ To Lastingham ! 
Pray with thy brothers three, for saints are they: 
So shall thy friend, who resteth in the Lord 
With perfect will submiss, the waiting passed 
Gaze on God's Vision with an eye unfilmed 
In glory everlasting.” At that thought 
Peace on the old man settled. Staff in hand, 
Forth on his way he fared. Nor horse he rode 
Nor sandals wore. He walked with feet that bled, 
And paid, wel]-pleased, that penance for his king; 
And murmured ofttimes, “‘ Not my blood alone;— 
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Nay, but my life, my life! 
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But penance pain, 
Like pain of suffering Souls at peace with God, 
Quelled not that gladness which, from secret source 
Rising, o’erflowed his heart. Old times returned: 
Once more beside him rode his king in youth 
Southward to where his realm—his duty—lay, 
Exulting captive of the Saviour-Lord, 
With face love-lit. As then, the vernal prime 
Hourly with ampler respiration drew 
Delight of purer green from balmier airs: 
As then the sunshine glittered. By their path 
Now hung the woodbine ; now the hare-bell waved ; 
Rivulets new-swollen by melted snows, and birds 
*Mid echoing boughs with rival rapture sang; 
At times the monks forgat their Christian hymns, 
By humbler anthems charmed. They gladdened more 
Beholding oft in cottage doors cross-crowned 
Angelic faces, or in lonely ways ;— 
Once as they passed there stood a little maid 
Some ten years old alone ’mid lonely pines, 
With violets crowned, and primrose. Who were those 
The forest’s white-robed guests, she nothing knew; 
Not less she knelt. With hand uplifted Cedd 
Signed her his blessing: hand she kissed in turn, 
Then waved ; yet ceased not from her song, “ Alone 
‘Two lovers sat at sunset.” 


Every eve 
Some village gave the wanderers food and rest, 
Or hali-built convent with its church thick-walled, 
And polished shafts; great names in after-times : 
Ely, and Croyland, Southwell, Medeshamstede, 
Adding to sylvan sweetness holier grace, 
Or rising lonely o’er morass and mere 
With bowery thickets isled, where dog-wood brake 
Retained, though late, its red. To Boston near 
Where Ouse, and Aire, and Derwent blend with Trent, 
And salt sea waters mingle with the fresh, 
They met a band of youths that o’er the sands 
Advanced with psalm, cross-led. ‘The monks rejoiced, 
Save one from Erin—Dicul. He, quick-eared, 
Had caught that morn a war-cry on the wind, 
And, sideway glancing from his office-hook, 
Descried the cause. From Mercia’s realm a host 
Had crossed Northumbria’s bound! His thin, worn face 
O’erflamed with sudden anger, thus he cried : 
“In this, your land, men say, ‘ Who worketh prays’; 
In mine we say, ‘ Well prays who fighteth well’: 
A pagan race treads down your homesteads! Slaves, 
That close not with their throats !”” 
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Thus, wandering still, 
On the tenth eve they came to Lastingham ;— 
Forth rushed the brethren, kenning them far off, 
To meet them; first the brothers three of Cedd, 
Who kissed him, cheek and mouth. Gladly that night 
Those foot-worn travellers laid them down and slept, 
Save one alone. Old Cedd his vigil made, 
And kneeling by the Tabernacle’s lamp, 
Prayed for the man he loved, and ended thus: 
“Thou Lord of souls, to thee the Souls are dear. 
Thou yearn’st toward them as they yearn to thee :— 
Behold, not prayer alone for him I raise: 
I offer thee my life.” When morning's light 
In the great church commingled with its gloom, 
The monks slow-pacing by that kneeler knelt, 
And prayed for Sigébert, beloved of God; 
And lastly offered Mass: and it befell 
That when, the Offering offered, and the Dead 
Rightly remembered, he who sang that Mass 
Had reached the “ Nobis quoque famulis,” 
There came to Cedd an answer from the Lord 
Heard in his heart ; and he beheld his king 
Throned 'mid the saints elect of God who keep 
Perpetual triumph, and behold that Face 
Which to its likeness hourly more compels 
Those faces t’ward it turned. That function o’er, 
Thus spake the bishop: “ Sing ye next ‘Te Deum’: 
They sang it; while within him he replied, 
“ Lord, let thy servant now depart in peace.” 


A week went by with gladness winged and prayer: 
In wonder Cedd beheld those structures new 
From small beginnings reared, though many a gift 
Sent for that work’s behoof had fed the poor 
In famine time laid low. Moorlands he saw 
With green corn sprouting ; marked the all-beauteous siege 
Of pastures yearly threatening loftier crags 
Loud with the bleat of lambs. Their shepherd once 
Had roved a bandit ; next had toiled a slave; 
Now with both hands he poured his weekly wage 
Down on his young wife’s lap,.his pretty babes 
Gambolling around for joy. A hospital 
Stood by the convent’s gate. With moistened eye, 
Musing on Him who suffers in His sick, 
The bishop paced it. There he found his death : 
That year a plague had wasted all the land: 
It reached him. Late that night he’said, “ ’Tis well!” 
In three days more he lay with hands death-cold 
Placed cross-wise on his breast. 
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Like winter cloud 
Borne through dark air, that portent feared of man, 
Ill tidings, making way with mystic speed, 
Shadowed ere long the "troubled bank of Thames, 
And spread a wailing round its minsters twain, 
Saint Peter’s and Saint Paul’s. Saint Alban’s next 
Echoed that cry far northward. Southward soon 
It rang amid the towers of Rochester; 
Then sea-ward died. But in that convent pile 
Wherein so long the saint had made abode 
A different grief there lived, a deeper grief, 
That grief which part hath none in sobs or tears— 
Which needs must act. There thirty monks arose, 
And, taking each his staff, made vow thenceforth 
To serve God’s altar where their father died, 
Or share his grave. Through Ithancester’s gate 
As forth they paced between two kneeling crowds, 
A little homeless boy who heard their dirge 
(Late orphaned, at its grief he marvelled not) 
So loved them that he followed, shorter steps 
Doubling ’gainst theirs. At first the orphan wept: 
That mood relaxed : before them now he ran 
To pluck a flower ; as oft he lagged behind, 
The wild bird’s song so aptly imitating 
That, by his music drawn, or by his looks, 
That bird at times forgat her fears, and perched 
Pleased on his arm. As flower and bird to him, 
So to those monks the child. Better each day 
He loved them: yet, revering, still he mocked, 





And, though he mocked, he kissed. The westering sun 


On the eighth eve from towers of Lastingham 
Welcomed those strangers. In another hour 
Well-nigh arrived they saw that grave they sought, 
Sole on the church’s northern slope. As when 
Some father, absent long, returned at last, 

His children rush loud-voiced from field to house, 
And cling about his knees ; and they that mark— 
Old reaper, bent no more, with hook in hand, 

Or ploughman leaning ’gainst the old blind horse— 
Beholding wonder not ; so to that grave 

Rushed they ;so clung. Around that grave ere long 


‘Their own were ranged. That plague which dragged him down 


Spared not his sons. With ministering hand, 
From pallet still to pallet passed the boy, 
Now from the dark spring wafting colder,draught, 
Now moistening fevered lips, or on the brow 
Spreading the new-bathed cincture. Him alone 
The infection reached not. When the last was gone 
He felt as though the earth, man’s race, yea, God 
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Himself were dead. Around he gazed, and spake : 


“ Why, then, do I remain ?” 


"From hill to hill 


(The monks on reverend offices intent) 
All solitary oft that boy repaired, 
From each in turn forth gazing, fain to learn 


If friend were t’wards him nighing. 


Many a hearth 


More late, that grief’s first bitterness gone by, 
Welcomed the creature: many a mother held 

The milk-bowl to his mouth, in both hands stayed, 
With smile the deeper for the draught prolonged, 
And lodged, 2s he departed, in his hand 


Her latest crust. 


With children of his age 


Seldom he played. . That convent gave him rest ; 
Nor lost he aught surviving thus his friends, 
Since childhood’s sacred innocence he kept, 


While life remained, unspotted. 


Five short years 


He lived there monk, and added reverence drew 
To that high convent through his saintly ways, 


Then died. 


Within that cirque of thirty graves 
They laid him, close to Cedd. 


In later years, 


Because they ne’er could learn his name or race, 
Nor yet forget his gentle looks, the name 
Of Deodatus graved they en his tomb. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISTRESS CATHERINE HOLLAND.* 


TO THE CLOYSTFR OF NAZARETE. 


The following things I write down to 
Almighty God’s honor and glory. 

This is a brief narrative of the manner 
of my conversion to the Catholic faith, 
with the reasons why I forsook the Pro- 
testant heresy.—September 20, 1664. 


1637.—I, having had the ill for- 
tune to be born in heresy, was bred 
up in the same by a severe father, 


* The autobiography, as here reproduced. consists 
of consecutive extracts from the original (hitherto 
unpublished) MS. in the private library of the 
Augustinian Monastery at Bruges, and for the use 
of which the writer is indebted to the great kind- 
ness of the Rev. Mother Prioress. Nothing of im- 
portance has been omitted, and, in fact, little else 
than the religious reflections with which the narra- 


who, though an earnest Protestant, 
self-interest, and to advance his 
fortunes, made him take to wife a 
Catholic lady, | whose riches made 
her religion tolerable; yet much 
more was it laudable, since it taught 
her so much goodness and virtue 
that I have heard him say she was 
the mirror of wives, and he would 
often admonish me, saying, 4 Imi- 
tive is interspersed, and which make it somewhat 
lengthy. Catherine Holland, born in 1637, was 
daughter te Sir John Holland, of Quidenham, 
Norfolk. She wrote this account in obedience to 
the express order of her spiritual director. She 
died in 1720, aged 83. . 

+ Alathea, daughter of Fs. Panton, of Bruinshop, 


Co. Denbigh, and widow of William Lord Sandys 
of the Vine. (Note by Father Morris, S.J.) 
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tate your mother in all things but 
her religion.” And, to the end 
none of her children should em- 
brace it, he took them all into his 
own care, and bred them up in his 
own religion. : 

Now, he,. being a man of great 
capacity and morally virtuous, had 
many excellent maxims, gave us 
very good moral instructions, and 
catechised us himself; yet this I do 
remember, that I had a strange 
aversion to learn that catechism, 
and although I was so young that 
I knew not what conscience meant, 
yet I would often say that it went 
against my conscience to learn it, 
for which I was often very severely 
corrected. 

Although he would not molest 
my mother in her religion, yet he 
would not permit her to instruct 
any of her children, which was no 
small cross to her. She, notwith- 
standing, did learn us our prayers, 
and would be often saying, in my 
hearing, there was but one truth, 
and out of that there was no salva- 
tion, and would admonish me to 
pray to God to bring me into it; 
and I did often say in my heart, If 
I am not in the truth, Lord, bring 
me into thy truth. 

Now, between the suggestions of 
my mother and the instructions of 
my father, which were so contrary 
one to the other, troubled I was, 
but had nobody to speak unto; 
though this I can avow with much 
truth, that, from the time I had 
capacity to distinguish between 
religions, I did incline to my mo- 
ther’s, but, notwithstanding, the 
great fear I stood in of my father 
made me dissemble my intention 
many years. ‘The seed lay hidden 
in the field of my heart that was 
to bring forth fruit long after, when 
the dew of divine grace had water- 
ed it more abundantly. 
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In the meantime, being young, I 
gave myself to as much pleasure as 
I could, though not to so much as 
I would; for, doubtless, had not 
my father—or Divine Providence, 
which acted by him—held me back, 
I had run, through the perverseness 
of my nature, into many great 
dangers, both of life and honor, for 
I was an high-spirited girl and of a 
daring nature, insomuch that my 
father would say: “If that girl 
knew she should be hanged the 
next hour, she would get her will,” 
so that he had always his eye upon 
me. 

I had many fallacies [pretences] 
to get my will, and durst a@c¢ what 
my sister, of a more milder temper, 
durst not ¢hink. My father, ob- 
serving this disposition in me, and 
that I was an opiniatour and very 
crafty, often abusing my mild mo- 
ther’s goodness, took me under 
his own tuition in an_ especial 
manner, and often told me he 
would break my will or my heart, 
and was very severe to me, feeding 
me, whilst I was in my minority, 
with a bit anda knock. Yet, not- 
withstanding this strict watch, I 
often cozened him and got my will 
in secret. 

Being about ten years of age, 
and my father, for my good, hold- 
ing a strict hand over me, severely 
corrected me, and, if I learnt not 
my catechism, debarred me from 
my meat, and if I remembered not 
the sermons—for I was made to 
write them down—and for the least 
fault, still reprehended, [so that] I 
grew even desperate and weary of 
my life, and was twice tempted to 
put an end to those my tedious 
days by making away with myself, 
which Divine Providence prevent- 
ed; for once I got out of my 
father’s hand, going to correct me, 
and ran away, with intention to 
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drown myself, but in this passion 
called out aloud that I was going 
to do it, and did not know I did 
so; upon which my sister stopped 
me and held me fast and prevent- 
_ed me. On another time, fearing 
to come into the presence of my 
father, having neglected my duties, 
I did resolve to fling myself out of 
the window, to break my neck; but 
as Providence would have it, [upon 
a time] the desire of dying running 
in my head, I did chance to ask my 
mother if such as were authors of 
their own death went to heaven. 
She answered, No; they were 
damned, because they did an act 
contrary to God’s will. She little 
thought why I asked this question. 
Now, just as I had got half out of 
the window, what my mother had 
told me came fresh into my memo- 
ry; as also that possibly God Al- 
mighty would not permit me to 
die by the fall, but only to break 
some limb, and so be lame all my 
life. These thoughts passed not as 
our ordinary thoughts, but they 
were so lively, and made so deep 
an impression, as they seemed 
rather an admonishment from hea- 
ven. Hell and lameness so terri- 
fied me that I soon crept in again, 
and walked through the briers of 
tutorship until I got capacity 
enough to see that it was better 
bending than breaking. Thus 
went Divine Providence fitting my 
unpolighed soul for what he had 
designed. 

Between pleasure and torment 
I passed several years, wherein I 
had but passing thoughts of reli- 
gion, which sprung from my mo- 
ther’s frequent suggestions that I 
was not in the truth. I remem- 
ber I ever had an aversion to the 
Protestant religion; methought it 


was a very empty way of serving 
God. . 


Now, our family having taken 
its flight out of England into Hol- 
land, in the times of the troubles 
and civil wars in England between 
the king and parliament, in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell, we remain- 
ed in Holland, among those re- 
formed, many years, until, new 
troubles happening of wars be- 
tween Holland and England, being 
of that nation, we were again dri- 
ven from thence, and went to Flan- 
ders ; and about the sixteenth year 
of my age I arrived at Bruges, to 
which all our family was sent, my 
father being in England. ‘This was 
a great providence for me, for this 
being a Catholic city, my former 
inclination began to revive, and 
now I began to see what that was 
I had formerly heard of. There it 
was that I was unbeguiled, and 
saw that all [that]. Protestants had 
told me concerning the Catholics 
was not true. I had a greater de- 
sire than ever to be a Catholic, but 
durst not be known that I had such 
a desire, for fear of my father. 
Often, indeed, did I venture to steal 
out to church, though I knew not 
what to do there, nor did I un- 
derstand what was done; Mass, 
and the ceremonies thereof, was 
a strange thing to me; yet me- 
thought there was something, I 
knew not what, that moved devo- 
tion more than anything I had seen 
in the Protestant churches. I had 
a great desire to know more of the 
inside of that I liked so well the 
outside, but neither knew how nor 
which way, not daring to trust any- 
body. At last, I know not how, 
I had learnt the Ave Maria by 
heart; I got a pair of tens, which 
I ty’d next me and kept very se- 
cret, and a-nights would say them 
on my knees before I went to bed, 
with much satisfaction, but | knew 
not with what intention. All this 
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time my mind, not having any one 
to ease itself unto, was troubled 
and infinitely oppressed, and the 
more in regard I saw so little pro- 
bability of a release so long as my 
father lived. i many times ear- 
nestly prayed Almighty God to 
lead me into his truth, and not to 
let me perish through ignorance, 
. . « for, as you will see by what 
follows, my ignorance was great; 
for, hearing of and seeing in the 
Catholic Church so many several 
orders of religious, I thought that 
every order was a several sect or 
religion, which struck me into a 
strange perplexity. It was, to my 
thinking, impossible, among such a 
variety of religions, to find out the 
truth, which put me almost out 
of hopes of finding: it, and con- 
sequently less courage to look af- 
ter it. 

One day, stealing out, I got into 
the Jesuits’ church, and being 
there gotten into a corner, still 
praying I might find the truth, and 
being much perplexed with divers 
cogitations, there chanced to pass 
by two of the society; I looked 
earnestly upon them, and said in 
simplicity of heart, lifting it up to 
God, “ Lord, if these men in black 
are of thy truth, make me of their 
religion,” at which time methought 
I found my mind eased and my 
heart replenished with hopes for a 
space. 

After three years being in the 
Catholic town, I got acquaintance 
at the monastery where I new am ; 
but at that time 1 thought it a mis- 
erable life always to be locked up 
as in a prison. That manner of 
life did not then please me at all, 
and I little thought I was to be 
one of them I then thought so un- 
happy. In this time my know- 
ledge did increase by means of 
Catholic books, which I grew so 





fond of as I gave a gold ring* for 
one. 

Now, at the time of the king of 
Great Britain’s arrival in Flanders 
—Charles the’ Second in the time of 
his exile—then, I say, did my fa- 
ther, out of policy, remove lis 
family, and went to live in Hol- 
land ata place called Bergen-op- 
Zoom. Here now was I again out 
of the reach of any Catholics, and 
engaged to go to their reformed, or 
rather de-formed, church. Here, 
for want of fuel, did my former 
fire almost go out, or rather it was 
raked up, attending time and op- 
portunity. In that town did a 
German prince, who married the 
marchioness of the town, keep his 
court; and there it was that I did 
give myself up to all sorts of vani- 
ties, encouraged thereto by being 
her daughter’s favorite. I being 
of a disposition naturally merry 
and recreative, there was no sport 
without me, I being still the ring- 
leader of all the farces and sport- 
ive fooleries. 

Thus, whilst I most ungratefully 
forgot Almighty God, neglecting 
his frequent inspirations, his good- 
ness and providence forgot not me; 
and though I did often stumble and 
commit many gross follies, his infin- 
ite goodness never permitted me to 
fall outright. My conscience doth 
not accuse me of any deliberate, 
malicious act, or any ill intention, 
but of great indiscretions. , 

In this vain and unprofitable life 
I spent seven years, after which I 
went with my father into England, 
out of which I had been from my four 
years of age. ‘This novelty, which 
I had long desired, took my fancy 
wholly up, and, being arrived there, 
I lived according to the dictaments 
of sense. All sparks-of piety seem- 


*In one part of her narrative she mentions inci- 
dentally that her father kept her “ very short.” 
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ed to be extinguished. Being with 
an aunt and uncle who did make 
much of me, I had whatsoever my 
heart could desire for to please 
sense, yet I can avouch this with 
truth: that I had no true interior 
content, but was many times plung- 
ed into deep melancholy. Many 
times would I steal away to walk 
all alone in the woods, ruminating 
and thus discoursing with myself: 
Whatam I? Why amI? What 
is the world? Whomade it? What 
will be the end thereof? My own 
judgment told me that none but 
an infinite, supreme Power could 
be the author of such a vast fabric; 
but what to conceive of this Power, 
and how to represent him to my- 
self, 1 knew not; and I asked my- 
self, Where is this God? How tobe 
found and comprehended ? I could 
come to no certainty, and, not know- 
ing which way to inform myself, this 
threw me into great pensiveness. 

One time above all the rest, I 
remember being in the fields all 
alone, deeply engaged in these pen- 
sive thoughts. I had a great. war 
within myself, and, having driven 
my mind into a deep labyrinth by 
diving into things above my ca- 
pacity, I at last began to doubt 
whether there was a God or no— 
measuring everything by the shal- 
low measure of my own wit;.. 
and as for religion and heaven and 
hell, I thought [them] but an in- 
vention of cunning, politic men for 
to keep people in awe and for the 
better government of nations, who 
must be kept in fear with some- 
thing beside moral laws. But pre- 
sently a strong contradiction did 
spring up in my mind, and a for- 
mal dispute, insomuch that since 
I have admired howI did not break 
my brains, considering how young 
I was, weak. and ignorant, and no- 
body to give me a solution. 
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Although these former things 
were strongly suggested, I did not 
rest in them nor gave any delib- 
erate consent; they, notwithstand- 
ing, brought with them great dis- 
quiets, and left me still upon uncer- 
tainties;... for, being wrapped up 
in Nature, I could only see by her 
obscure liglits, and could not com- 
prehend anything that was spiritu- 
al, no more than a blind man can 
conceive and comprehend by his 
touch, smell, hearing, or taste what 
a color means, so unapt was I to 
conceive that God is aspirit, but, like 
a blind, ignorant fool, would square 
and bring the essence of an incom- 
prehensible Deity within the mar- 
row compass of my weak capacity. 
Thus, with glorious St. Austen, I 
went seeking that without me that 
was within me. The truth of the 
very Scriptures would I call in 
question, conceiving them to have 
been forged by the wit of man, out 
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Thus far was I straying from my 
former inclinations to the Catholic 
Church, insomuch as I had almost 
lost all religion and turned atheist, 
only the goodness of Almighty God 
still kept the former spark alive 
and kept me from a positive con- 
sent. And one certain thought re- 
curring to my mind did, as it were, 
quicken me and set me on my 
legs again. I called to mind that 
I had heard many thifgs told for 
certain, as that spirits walked and 
that many souls have appeared on 
occasions; and although I was not 
very apt to believe all the stories I 
had heard of that kind, I thought 
it absurd to believe nothing, as 
well as lightness to believe every- 
thing, when it was related by per- 
sons of credit; and if I yielded to 
believe the return of souls, I was 
consequently compelled to believe 
the immortality of the soul. Then 
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‘did I conclude that there was an 
incomprehensible God, who must 
be a spirit, and spiritually to be 
comprehended, and I did humbly 
beg him to take this misbelieving 
spirit from me and direct me into 
his truth. 

My father, being upon his return, 
gave me my choice either to return 
to my mother or to remain with 
my aunt; but most happily I chose 
to return home, which made a pas- 
sage for my future progress. 

In this my journey at sea God 
touched my heart in a more espe- 
cial manner, and I did make a pro- 
mise that if he did please to bring 
me safe to land, I would turn over 
a new leaf and lead a new life. 
But these fervorous prayers were 
made at sea, and in pain and danger 
that lasted several days, and were 
soon forgot when once safely got 
to land; for I was no sooner arriv- 
ed into Brabant, and at my old 
home, amongst my friends and ac- 
quajntances, made much of and 
caressed, and again lulled to sleep 
with the pleasures of the court, 
[than 1] thought no more of my fine 
promises at sea, but fooled away 
another two years in vain amuse- 
ments. 

At the end of these two years 
God, in his infinite goodness, gave 
me, as I may say, another pull by 
the sleeve; . . . for, one morning, 
beingin my closet saying my wonted 
prayers, I found a more sensible 
devotion than ever I felt before, 
which did, as it were, allure me to 
continue praying, and, being insen- 
sibly engaged, all the promises I 
had made at sea came lively into 
my mind and seemed to reprehend 
me. I was struck with a deep re- 


morse of conscience and grew sad, 
and methought that suddenly it 
was as if it were interiorly said 
unto me, 


“or 


Phere is no fooling with 
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God.” And this was so pressing 
that I had not power to rise from 
the place I was kneeling in until 
I had renewed my promises and 
resolved positively on something. 
At that very same time I renounc- 
ed the Protestant errors, and re- 
solved to embrace the Catholic 
truth, and to break through all 
oppositions whatever. I found 
myself at the same moment 
strengthened and encouraged, and 
from this time I stood my ground 
and fell back no more. 

Now was the resolution made to 
enter into the spiritual combat, 
besides a moral one, for many ex- 
terior things stood in my way that 
seemed such giants as, morally 
speaking, they seemed not possible 
to overcome. My mother, though 
a Catholic, yet was of no help to 
me but by her pious prayers, which, 
as another Monica, with tears she 
often offered for me. The love she 
had for my father, being loath to 
offend him, made her she durst act 
nothing on my behalf; so that I 
did keep my designs from her as 
from the rest. The marchioness 
of the town, being my friend and 
a Catholic, yet in this occurrence 
refused me her help, not to dis- 
oblige my father. Which way so- 
ever I turned I found none to join 
with me, but enough to oppose me. 
This cast me into deep perplexities 
of mind and a deep melancholy, 
the cause whereof none could guess 
at, for I had not yet declared my- 
self. Nothing now but solitude, 
reading, and prayer was my de- 
light, which was often interrupted 
by the combats of my mind [at] 
being forced to continue in a reli- 
gion I thought false, and going 
weekly to church against my con- 
science, from the fear I was in of 
my father’s displeasure. 

In the midst of these intostica- 
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tions, having nobody to lend me 
their hand, I made my continual 
address to Heaven, and my resolu- 
tion grew still firmer, although new 
difficulties did daily arise to in- 
crease my sadness, insomuch that 
it was very notable. Several cen- 
sures I passed, and by many it was 
said that I was possessed by that 
foolish passion called love, or being 
in love. It was love, indeed, but 
not of that kind they fancied. My 
mother was troubled to see me so 
sad who used to be so merry, she 
not being ablé to find out the 
cause, though she had employed 
many to sift it out. At last she 
did acquaint my father with it, 
who was then in England to pre- 
pare for our return, for as yet we 
were in Brabant. 

I will here add two more motives 
to the reason I have given why I 
did not impart my mind to my 
mother. The one was that I fear- 
ed I might have been the cause 
of making difference between my 
father and mother, who had lived 
sO many years in such mutual con- 
cord. I conceived my father 
would have presently accused her 
that she had persuaded me; and, 
whilst I left her in ignorance, she 
could clear herself and satisfy him, 
for it would have been a double 
cross to have seen them at vari- 
ance about me. My second mo- 
tive was that I doubted if she 
would have had resolution enough 
to have helped me through those 
difficulties I foresaw I was to wade 
through; for I, knowing her to be 
of a nature mild and timorous, had 
more faith in her prayers than in 
her help; [and thus] I was resolv- 
ed to acquaint my father with it 
first. 

He, by letter, desired me to let 
him know the cause of so apparent 
a discontent that all the world did 
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take notice of. Upon this sum- 
mons I rallied up my forces, and 
finding, as if it were, that servile 
fear and human respect to vanish 
that had held me so long back, I 
set pen to paper, and very resolute- 
ly told him that, seeing he did so 
earnestly command, I would as in- 
genuously obey, assuring him that 
my discontent that all the world 
did wonder at sprung from no 
other source but that of a troubled 
conscience, I being no longer able 
to conform to a religion so errone- 
ous as the Protestant religion was, 
which discovery I had made by 
reading of histories, which had in- 
formed me of the antiquity of the 
Catholic religion. This I did in- 
tend to embrace, and it was the 
only thing which could restore me 
to my former peace of mind; and 
I did add that I was so fully re- 
solved upon it that neither fire nor 
sword should alter my mind. 
Whilst I was expecting his an- 
swer I thought it now time to 
discover to my mother the cause of 
my discontent. She was overjoy- 
ed she should have one child that 
would be of her religion. I ac- 
quainted her with more than I had 
told my father, for I told her the 
great desire I had to retire from 
the world to some monastery. She 
was so ready to comply with me as 
even to sell her jewels but I should 
have help. I doubted not of her 
goodness, but I was sure her power 
would be soon restrained; and no 
sooner was my father surprised 
with the discovery I had made 
him but I had a thundering letter, 
wherein he said that he wished he 
had not been so curious. Many 
conjurations I had not to discover 
this my conversion to the world, 
but to dissemble until his return, 
and he would procure those who 
should satisfie my doubts. At the 
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same time he wrote to my mother, 
conjuring her, by the love she had 
for him (which he knew was not 
little), not to help me to any books, 
or give me any help, for that at his 
return he would satisfie me. 

This cunjuration put my good 
mother into a great conflict of 
mind, as she expressed by her 
tears when she told me that she 
hoped that Almighty God would 
help and assist me, for she could 
only pray for me. I comfort- 
ed her all I could, and only beg- 
ged her blessing and prayers, 
saying that I did not doubt but 
God would end the work he had 
begun. 

Now did I behold myself left all 
alone to fight the battle; I still 
with tears and earnest sighs im- 
ploring the help of God, who never 
forsakes a constant mind, and he, 
I found, did strangely inwardly 
strengthen me. 

I returned answer to my father 
that, seeing there was no remedy, 
I would, for his sake, dissemble, 
upon condition he would not force 
me any more to receive their com- 
munion. He in his return * to me 
did very willingly consent to that 
request. 

From this time until my father’s 
return from England, which was 
not very many months after, I lived 
a dying life, with many disturb- 
ances of mind. I would at times, 
to be quit of my trouble, strive to 
reconcile myself to the Protestant 
religion, but it was impossible. I 
was still, as with a forcible hand, 
drawn back again, and interiorly 
still more confirmed that none but 
the Catholic religion was the truth. 

At what time soevet I acted + 
anything in reference to my con- 
version all fear vanished. Every 
one had a greater apprehension of 
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+ Did. 
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my father’s return than myself, al- 
though I was greatly in awe of him 
in all other things besides what 
concerned my conscience and my 
religion, for not one of his children 
had he kept under the.curb so 
much as he kept me in my minori- 
ty; but now the fear of God over- 
came my natural fear, and I did so 
little apprehend seeing him that | 
longed for his coming. 

_ The hour arriving, he was no 
sooner entered the hoitse but I 
was the very first that met him to 
give him the welcome, expressing 
a more than wonted joy at his re- 
turn. I cheerfully begged his bless- 
ing, but it was sooner craved than 
granted, for he, with a severe as- 
pect, seemed to overlook me. He 
only returned me a deaf ear and a 
dumb mouth, but hastened to my 
sister, and with more than an ordi- 
nary kindness embraced her. ‘This 
being the least I could expect, it 
did neither surprise nor daunt me, 
but I looked on it as the prologue 
to the acts that were to follow. 

Notwithstanding this ‘foresaid 
slight of my offended father, I was 
still very officious about him in 
being more ready at hand than 
ever to serve him at every turn 
but I was still elbowed away, and 
none of my little services accepted, 
but my sister still employed and 
addressed on set purpose to gall 
me; but it did not work the effect 
for which it was done. Still, with 
simplicity of heart, I made my ad- 
dresses to Heaven, which seemed 
to hear me py prospering all I did, 
and by giving me strength and 
courage to overcome great diffi- 
culties. 

This disdainful manner of pro- 
ceeding of my father’s lasted two 
or three years, in which time he 
gave me not one good look, nor 
one ill wqrd—nor yet a good one, I 
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may say, for he rarely spoke to me 
—thinking, doubtless, by thus dis- 
countenancing me to have tired 
me out. But by nature I hated in- 
constancy in my undertakings, and 
much more in a thing on which 
my salvation depended; but he 
was ignorant who it was that 
strengthened me, and whom I was 
determined never to forsake. 

Whilst my father was thus mute 
I was not idle, but began to cast 
about how and by what means I 
should bring to pass what I was 
now fully resolved upon. I saw he 
sought only to tire me out, and 
used no means to satisfy me any 
manner of way. Because of my 
promise I still went to church with 
him, which was my greatest tor- 
ment, yet I saw no remedy. My 
only way was to dissemble my re- 
sentments, and with my father also, 
as artificially as he had dissembled 
with me, until I could find an op- 
portunity to give him and the world 
the slip. This was now resolved 
upon—to wit, to make a virtue of 
necessity. 

I now dissembled all my trouble 
of mind, and was more sociable 
and cheerful, insomuch that my 
father began to think that the 
storm of my mind was blown over. 
He began upon this to be cun- 
ningly kind, intermixing it with a 
kind of displeasure. I took all 
that came with the same counte- 
nance, and, whilst I seemed to do 
nothing, did act most, and made 
in my heart a firm resolution not 
to rest plotting until I had found 
a way to convey myself privately 
away to some monastery ; for I saw 
it was a folly for me to hope, if I 
stayed in the world, to have any 
liberty of conscience. 

On a time when I was revolving 
in my mind what to do, it came 
into my memory that I had seen a 
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monastery of English Austin Nuns 
nine years before, when I lived in 
Flanders, at Bruges. I found a 
way to convey a letter to the supe- 
rior thereof, from whom I received 
a very civil return. This was some 
small comfort, that I had at least 
some one to ease my mind unto, 
I found, by her lines, she was a 
wise and discreet woman. Many 
secret letters passed between us 
for above a year. Then she died, 
and I continued my correspon- 
dence with her successoress. 

Now, things beginning to be set- 
tled in England, our family was 
upon its return to its native coun- 
try. I began to cast about how in 
England as well as here I might 
continue this ’foresaid correspon 
dence, and therefore I desired the 
lady of the monastery to direct me 
to some Catholic to whom I might 
safely confide for the conveyance 
of my letters to her. The answer 
to this, directing me to a good 
lady, an aunt of hers, did very nar- 
rowly escape my father’s fingers, 
which if he had opened I should 
have been in a worse condition 
thanever; but Providence was more 
favorable than to permit it. And 
it happened thus: Being abroad 
with my father and mother in a 
coach, the lackey brought my let- 
ter and presented it to my father, 
and said that it came from Ghent. 
Fancying that it might -be mine, 
and seeing my father going to take 
it, I snatched it suddenly, and said, 
“Tt’s mine ’’—an actin another cir- 
cumstance I durst not have done; 
and I admired that no reproof fol- 
lowed. He only said, “ From whom 
is that letter?” I answered, “From 
one of my companions ”; which he, 
contrary to his wonted inquisitive- 
ness, let pass and took no further 
notice of; but had he observed the 
discomposure of my countenance, 
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he might have seen that there was 
more than ordinary in the busi- 
ness. 

In the year of our Lord 1661 all 
our family were conveyed to Eng- 
land; a tedious and troublesome, 
dangerous journey it was. My 
heart, God knows, sailed one way 
while the ship sailed another. All 
the comfort I had whilst I rowed 
thus against the stream sprung 
from an inward assurance: I felt 
that I should be a nun and end 
my days in’religion; and in the 
midst of the storm, when there was 
danger to be cast away, the inward 
assurance never forsook me, but I 
encouraged all not to fear, espe- 
cially my mother, who even de- 
spaired of more seeing land. I 
desired her divers times not to 
fear, and that I was confident we 
should not be lost ; and I went still 
repeating to myself, “I shall not 
be drowned; I shall be a nun,” and 
was no more frightened at the vio- 
lent rolling of the ship than if I 
had been on land. 

Towards morning the storm ceas- 
ed, and the mariners came and 
told us in what an imminent dan- 
ger we had been, and how near the 
sands; and added that a thing hap- 
pened that night they had never 
seen before since they had been at 
sea—to wit, that, when they were 
almost in despair, fathoming the 
water, and found themselves so 
near the sands, there came sudden- 
ly a strong galé of a contrary wind 
than what they had had before, 
and blew the ship from the sands a 
league into the sea, which if it had 
blown it as fast forward, it must 
have perished, and they themselves 
stood surprised at the novelty. 

Now, being arrived at London, 
I gave myself hardly leave to re- 
pose before I was informing my- 
self how I should find out the 
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"foresaid lady that I was directed 
unto, so that I might renew my 
intercourse with the lady of the 
cloyster. It was not long before I 
found outherlodgings. She, having 
had notice of me, entertained me 
with much courtesy. ‘There it was 
where I first spoke with any priest, 
and who confirmed me in the faith 
and encouraged me in my enter- 
prise... This was some comfort, but 
I durst not partake thereof too 
often for fear of being discovered. 
At last, not daring to go so often 
out myself, I did spy a good, honest, 
simple wench in the place where I 
lodged, that I thought a fit instru- 
ment for my purpose, and she very 
faithfully carried and brought my 
letters. 

The fear I was in that my father 
would convey his family into the 
country made me beg of Almighty 
God that he would so dispose that 
my father might take an house and 
remain [if] but one year at London, 
from whence I knew it was easier 
to get than out of the country. 
My prayers were heard, and, I can- 
not tell on what motive, he did re- 
main at London just one year, to 
my great joy; and, not to lose my 
instrument, I prevailed with my 
mother to take the ‘foresaid maid 
for our wash-maid, which she did 
to please me, but she knew not my 
motive. 

Now, most fortunatély, the back 
door of the house my father had 
hired in Holborn came out into a 
street called Fetter Lane, and there 
were lodged the two Jesuits that I 
had just made acquaintance withal, 
so that I could easily slip out to 
their lodgings. 

At this time my father was in 
great hopes that I might be wrought 
upon, though I was never further 
off it. He, to give a trial to his 
suppositions, spoke to the Bishop 
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of Winchester to sound me, and 
try if he could settle me in the re- 
ligion I was forsaking. My mother 
informed me that there was such a 
thing in agitation, and that this 
pretended bishop should come to 
use his power to try and pervert 
me; for which his lordship should 
have a banquet for his reward, 
which was already prepared. 

I was very glad to hear this news, 
and did assure my mother that I 
did not fear his lordship, and that, 
as I would order the business, he 
should miss of his sweet recom- 
pense as well as of his pretence. 

Never after this did this bishop 
come to our house but I would be 
still at his elbow, and often would 
my mother say, “ Why will you be 
still where that man is?” “To 
show him, madam,” replied I, 
“that I am not afraid of him.” I 
longed for the combat, and when 
the time drew near he was to come, 
I, to hasten his lordship into the 
field, wrote to him, desiring him to 
make haste, telling him, amongst 
many things, that if Joseph had not 
gone into Egypt his dream had 
never come to pass, and that like- 
wise, if so be I had spoken with 
him, possibly my designs would be 
the sooner effected, leaving it to 
my lord’s learning to interpret what 
I meant. 

He returned me for answer that 
he would wait on me as soon as he 
had been with his Majesty at St. 
James’. 

The day after my lord came and 
called for me. I deferred not long 
to hear what his lordship had to 
Say to me. It were too long to 
rehearse my hour’s dispute I had 
with him. I shall only touch on 
some principal passages. 

Now, he having blamed me for 
offering to forsake the religion my 
father had brought me up in, I 
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asked him if there was no salvation 
in the Catholic Church. He re- 
plied (most learnedly, if you ob- 
serve) that there was for such as 
were brought up in that simplicity, 
but for one that had been taught 
and knew better things he much 
doubteds and it was dangerous. 
But I fully remember that he spoke 
this so faintly, and with so little 
vigor, just as a man speaks when 
he speaks against his conscience ; 
so that this startled me not at all. 
He demanded my motives why I 
would make a change. I told him 
that I thought I could not be saved 
in the Protestant faith. He then 
told me that the Protestant Church 
was conformable to the primitive 
times, and that after the first sixth 
hundred it was corrupted by the 
superstitions brought in by several 
popes; but the Protestant Church 
was as a weeded garden, and was 
a reformed church and free from 
error now. I replied that I found 
in the gospel that our Saviour 
promised that it should never err, 
and that hell gates should never 
prevail againstit. How isit, then? 
Is man fain to re-form because God 
cannot perform or keep his. pro- 
mise? Thisisstrange. Moreover, 
if the church can err, what assur- 
ance can there be of any salvation ? 
It can as well lead me to hell as to 
heaven. At the same time I told 
him that that very confession of 
Protestants, “that the church could 
err,” was the very thing that had 
made me forsake that church ; and 
because the Catholic Church could 
not err made me the more willing 
to embrace their faith. 

Then he alleged a whole cata- 
logue of errors, speaking against 
the belief in the Real Presence, pray- 
ing to Our Blessed Lady and saints, 
and several ceremonies he con- 
demned. ‘To these points I, hav- 
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ing no learning to insist upon them, 
and knowing, if I did, that he would 
speedily overthrow me though not 
overcome me by his rhetoric and 
scholastic queries, I simply told his 
lordship that, as for the Real Pres- 
ence, I took the words as they 
stood, and seeing it was ou« Lord’s 
last will and testament, and that 
the divine mouth of Truth had it- 
self said, “This is my Flesh in- 
deed,” and “ This is my Blood in- 
deed,” it became me not to give 
our Lord the lie and say, “It is 
not true,” as the Protestants do; I 
thought it more just and pious to 
submit my judgment. And as for 
the other things he called errors, I 
thought it absurd for me to call in 
question what hath been approved 
and defined long since by an uni- 
versal church and confirmed by 
councils; and withal that history 
could tell me that there had been 
a time when no Protestants were 
heard of, neither could it be call- 
ed an universal church, as God’s 
church ought to be; and if I went 
-out of England I could not go to 
church, 

To this he made I know not what 
insignificant replies; that the Jes- 
wits had put these things into my 
head; but he did wrong them. 
Then I asked him where the 
Church of England was in Crom- 
avell’s time? He told me it was 
still in being; that every one’s 
church was in his own heart. I 
replied, between jest and earnest, 
I was not so artificial * as to build 
churches, and so I would go to a 
visible church; to one that was 
united (for I could not find ten 
Protestants of one mind or opin- 
ion). 

To all this his lordship answered 
so faintly and indifferently, and so 
Jittle to the purpose, that it moved 

* Skilful. 
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me not; but possibly his dry an- 
swers sprung from a disdain he 
had to dispute with a girl, as I 
was, in comparison of him, who 
was ancient enough to have been 
my grandfather. In fine, after a 
long to-and-fro dispute, and tell- 
ing me still that it was the Jesu- 
its that had put these things in 
my head (although I had not had 
an hour’s discourse with a Jesuit 
in my life, nor hardly half an hour, 
in regard that, my excursions being 
by stealth, I durst not be so long 
absent from home, and none durst 
come to me; yet “it was the 
Jesuits that had deluded” me). 

Now his grace, being weary, took 
a quick way to ease himself and 
end the dispute, sending me to 
study the Scriptures, saying some- 
what earnestly: “Come, madam, 
take the Scriptures, and pray Al- 
mighty God to illuminate 
there is truth 
them.” 

Ithereupon replied: “Indeed, my 
lord, I do believe you do wish you 
had not made the Scriptures so 
common, for from thence has 
sprung up, by false interpreting 
the Scriptures, so many heresies 
and false opinions as are in Eng- 
land.” 

He was a little mute upon this, 
and waived the answer, still per- 
sisting that I should search the Scrip- 
tures. ‘ThenI told him that indeed 
I understood them not, because in 
many places they seemed to contra- 
dict themselves. 

Upon this reply his lordship be- 
gan to be somewhat angry, and 
told me that it was a blasphemy 
to say so. I replied that in their 
true sense I knew they did not 
contradict themselves, but in ,the 
literal sense there were many con- 
tradictions I could not reconcile. 

“Show me,” said he, raising his 


you; 
to be found in 
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voice, “one contradiction in the 
whole Bible.” 

My lord bishop thought here to 
have posed his effeminate defend- 
ant; but I, no whit daunted, found 
a very fit piece of Scripture for his 
purpose at that time—or rather Al- 
mighty God, who sometimes con- 
founds the wise by the weak, found 
it for me—for just upon this pinch 
came into my mind a place in the 
Proverbs of Solomon that stopped 
my lord’s mouth. 

“T will, sir, show you one present- 
ly; for, pray my lord,” said I, “ doth 
it not stand written in such a place 
in the Proverbs, ‘ Answer not a 
fool, for fear you partake of his 
folly,’ and then in the very next 
verse doth it not stand, ‘ Yet an- 
swer him, for fear he should seem 
wise in his own eyes’? Now, my 
lord,am I to answer the fool, by 
Scripture, or not? Is not this 
a plain contradiction ? —‘ Answer 
not,’ yet ‘ answer.’ ” 

Upon this he was like a man 
struck dumb, and answered not one 
single word, but did turn from me 
suddenly. Whether it was that he 
thought I had called Aim fool, by 
Scripture, or to hide his smile at 
the piece I had picked out, I know 
not; but, without turning round, he 
asked me where my father was. I 
told him I knew not; and, bestow- 
ing a coy curtsy on his lordship 
for his pains, and my father not 
being at home, his worship went 
away as wise as he came, without 
the fine banquet that was prepared 
for him, as I had foretold. I was 
informed afterwards that the bishop 
told my father there was no good 
to be done with me, for I was so 
obstinate that if an angel should 
have come from heaven and tell 
me anything but what I had got 
into my head he would not be 
able to prevail. And I do believe 
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so, too, if an angel should speak 
no more to the purpose, or have no 
more zeal to gain a soul than his. 
lordship had. 

Now, having, by Almighty God’s 
goodness, passed thus happily this 
brunt, I began with a new vigor 
and courage to prosecute my de- 
sign, which I saw must be this 
year (1663) or never, because the 
year after our family was to go 
down to Norfolk. While I de- 
spatched letters to the lady of the 
monastery, I also took counsel of 
the two Jesuits of my acquaintance 
how to get away. 

One danger more my letters did 
escape. One day the [aunt of the] 
‘foresaid lady sent me a packet of 
letters by a lackey of hers, who 
asked for the wench that always 
did receive them for me. She be- 
ing in a chamber above, smoothing 
of linen, the cook-maid was too 
lazy to call her, and did let the 
boy stand expecting at the door. 
It being hot weather, and he weary, 
he sat down and fell asleep with 
my letters in his hand. Here did 
Divine Providence help me; for, as 
she did assure me (she being a 
good, ignorant, simple wench, but 
very faithful), she all on the sudden 
had such a propension to go’ down 
that she had no power to go on 
with her work; down she must 
go, though she knew neither why 
nor wherefore. Then her fellow- 
servant told her there was a boy 
at the door would speak with 
her. She went, and found the 
youth fast asleep, with my letters 
in his hand. She, taking them, 
sent the boy away, and brought 
them, telling me what a_ hazard 
they had run; for, said’ she, “I had 
no sooner taken the letters but 
your father came with several gen- 
tlemen out of the parlor to go 
abroad.” I blessed Almighty God 
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for this great deliverance; for had 
my father intercepted those letters, 
I had been quickly secured from 
getting away. 

As the time grew shorter my 
care grew greater and difficulties 
didincrease. I was [still] constrain- 
ed to act two several parts—to wit, 
to obey God’s call, and also seem 
to comply with the world. 


I kept the world in play, 
While God I did obey. 


I followed the modes, and talked 
of nothing but vanities, but at the 
same time I did write to the mon- 
astery to desire them to send one 
over to fetch me. ‘The thirty 
pound a year that was allowed me 
for my maintenance I laid up to 
travel withal. I consulted with 
such as were privy to my designs, 
which were only one lady and two 
Jesuits, which fathers were very 
zealous in my cause until they 
were prohibited to meddle with 
my concerns, 

I, being ignorant of this com- 
mand, and thinking to find help 
now at my last pinch, found myself 
again left to shift for myself; for, 
coming one day, as I was wont, to 
the lodgings of one of these fa- 
thers, I found him very sad, and 
spoke not as he used to do, I 
marvelled at his change, but at 
last, very unwillingly, he told me 
he had a command from his pro- 
vincial not to meddle with my 
business. 

This was most surprising news, 
and at first startled me and strook 
me even into tears; I was even 
struck dumb for a while; but recov- 
ering myself, I said: “ Well, if man 
will not help me, lam sure God will! 
I will go, though I should wade 
through the ocean.” 

He admired to see me so reso- 
lute, and replied, “I think thou 
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art more than a woman,” and bid 
me do, in God’s name, what I 
would, but he could only pray for 
me. I then desired him to let me 
know where the cautious provin- 
cial was, for I was resolved to let 
him know my mind, were it but to 


ease it. He then bade me write, 
for he was as much troubled as 
myself. As soon, therefore, as I 


returned home I did set pen to 
paper. .. . [Notwithstanding my 
letter] he did but redouble his 
commands, saying I had courage 
enough to doit alone. He after- 
wards came to the monastery and 
made me his late apology, and told 
me indeed my lines made him 
weep, but not to compassion. But 
Almighty God would have it thus, 
to make the work his own. 

I did receive a letter from the 
lady of the monastery to come 
with all speed, and that she would 
receive me with open arms. Here 
the heavens opened, and I revived, 
with new hopes of good success. 

By this time the person that was 
to fetch me was come to town, and 
I appointed her to meet me at a 
certain place. Here had I like to 
have had another stop, for I found 
her in a strange perplexity about 
taking me with her, seeing that 
some one had scared her, telling 
her that she should take heed what 
she did, and remember whose 
daughter I was; and that if ever my 
father should find out that it was 
she that conveyed me away, he 
might put her into trouble, and she 
should never dare to set her foot 
in England again; so that she in a 
manner refused to take me, being 
now readysto go with her the next 
day. This was another stratagem 
of the devil to discourage me, but 
it took no effect. 

I found a charm that banished 
all her fears. I flung into her lap 
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seven pound, and told her if she 
would bring me safe unto the mon- 
astery I would demand of her no- 
thing else. 

This golden cordial revived her 
fainting spirits, and she most cour- 
ageously told me that, seeing I 
had so much courage, she would 
have no less. Then she took my 
trunk and conveyed it before, and 
appointed me to meet her next 
morning, about eight of the clock, 
in the same place. 

This being concluded, I return- 
ed home, very thoughtful of what 
I was about to undertake. Many 
great combats I had that day and 
the next night, not being able to 
sleep one wink. The night be- 
fore I went away my mother bid 
me put on my best apparel to go 
a-visiting the next day. I thought 
to myself, “I have a visit to make 
you know little of !” 

I rose the next morning betimes, 
and went to my prayers a good 
while; then went to my mother’s 
chamber, and stood and discoursed 
with her for a while, who wonder- 
ed to see me so early up and with 
her, which was very unusual with 
me. In going out I sighed, for 
my heart was full. I begged her 
blessing, and thought in my heart, 
“Dear mother, you little think you 
shall see me no more!” 

Now, as if Divine Providence 
would give me free passage, this 
very week my father, uncle, bro- 
ther, and cousin were gone in- 
to the country, so that I feared 
not to be pursued, which I should 
have been in danger of had any of 
these remained in town. But the 
coast being clear, and I finding my 
mind and heart replenished with 
a more than wonted vigor and 
courage, went to my closet and 
writ two letters, the one to my fa- 
ther, to beg his blessing and par- 
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don for my going away without his 
knowledge, telling him that no- 
thing but the love of God and 
liberty of conscience should ever 
have made me separate myself 
from his obedience; and withal 
desired him not to lay my depar- 
ture to my mother’s charge, for it 
was as great a secret to her as to 
himself. 

In the letter I writ to my mo- 
ther, who I knew would be over- 
whelmed with sorrow to part with 
me, and on the other side no less 
joyed to have one child a Catholic 
and religious, I comforted her by 
telling her how happy I should be 
in the place I was goimg to, acquaint- 
ing her with my intention of being 
a religious. 

These letters I sealed and laid 
them upon my table. I put my 
hoods and scarfs in my coat, and, 
taking a book in my hand, went as 
if I was going to walkin the garden. 
I met only with the maid that had 
so faithfully carried my letters. I 
gave her then a reward, though she 
did little think it would be the 
last, as also the last time that she 
would see me. As soon as the 
coast was clear I slipped out at 
the back gate to meet my conduc- 
tor. At my going from my father’s 
house I did not shed a tear, but 
I trembled; and although Nature 
was upon the rack, I found myself 
inwardly encouraged and strength- 
ened, so that it seemed not in my 
power to desist, and all things did 
connect to advance my design of 
leaving the world. 

My conductress, Mrs. Fosset, 
stood ready in the place I had ap- 
pointed her tomeet me. My trunk 
having gone before, I did take the 
Canterbury wagon, refusing the 
coach, in regard that if so be I was 
followed and sought after they 
would sooner examine a coach. 
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Being arrived at Dover, there I 
was examined what my name was. 
I told thém Catherine Brown, and 
by that name I was registered in 
the book. I did change my name 
for fear of being discovered, and 
in effect there were several gentle- 
men that went over at the same 
time that knew very well our 
family; but thus I escaped, incog- 
nita, until I came safe to my jour- 
ney’s end. The next day I took 
the packet-boat, and in twenty- 
four hours I was wafted over and 
arrived in Flanders, and so came 
at last to my desired haven—that 
was, to the monastery of the Aus- 
tin Nuns—whkere I received a very 
kind welcome from the superior 
thereof, who was the niece of Rev. 
Mother Augustin Benedfield, with 
whom I had begun to correspond, 
but she died before I did compass 
my design. So I was accepted 
with much charity and goodness, 
for they’ were not certain if they 
should ever have a penny with me, 
by reason my father was so highly 
offended with me for going away 
without his leave and for changing 
my religion. But though I was 
come, as I may say, blindfold to 
the state of life God had chosen 
for me—for I was as ignorant as a 
child what a religious life was and 
what would be required of my 
hands—I was not frustrated of the 
hope I had to find the happiness I 
had proposed to myself. 

A lady that had helped me, after- 
wards coming to our monastery to 
be a nun in the same, related to me 
the great confusion our family was 
in when they did miss me, which 
was about dinner-time, to which 
being called, I was not found.., 
Servants were sent about to all 
that knew me, but none could give 
any account of me. It was judged 


by all that I was run away with 
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some gallant, for going to be a 
nun and leave the world was the 
last of their thoughts. At last they 
found the two letters I had left 
upon the table in my room, which 
informed them whither I had gone, 
but I was out of their reach of 
overtaking me when they found 
them. 

Many a letter was sent after me, 
especially by my father, blaming 
me for my rash action and disobe- 
dience; to which I answered tiat 
a thing that had been above three 
years in agitation could not be 
looked upon as rash, that 1 did 
beg his pardon, and that I was not 
able any longer to go against my 
conscience. 

I again earnestly soliciting his 
pardon, he in a few lines answered 
me: “I here give you my pardon, 
seeing you desire it from my own 
hand, and remain your affectionate 
father—J. H.” 

After this foresaid letter he never 
writ to me more, but he would re- 
ceive mine, and now and then, 
when I demanded it, send me some 
token, [as] on the death of my 
honored and dear mother, who was 
joyed that she had one child of her 
own religion, and was very kind; 
but when death deprived me of 
her I was as a stranger to all the 
rest of my kindred. 

To the end to be able to settle 
myself in religion, I addressed my- 
self to a great friend of my father’s, 
which was the Duke of Norfolk, 
Henry Howard. He being a very 
good Catholic, and understanding 
how the case stood between me 
and my father, took the business 
in hand to procure me a portion, 
to the end to be professed. He 
then did me the honor to adopt 
me as his daughter, and told my fa- 
therthat, if so be he would not give 
me a portion, that he himself would 
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give me one. My father did reply 
that he would not give me any 
portion, only, in regard he would 
not consent any one else should 
maintain any of his children, see- 
ing he was able to do it himself, 
he would send an alms to the mon- 
astery, that they might not be 
burdened with me; and then, by 
the hand of the same duke, sent 
four hundred pounds three weeks 
after my noviceship had ended. 
I did not care what he called what 
he sent, a portion or an alms—I was 
sufficiently joyed;.. . and then my 
mother supplied other charges, and 
was very kind to me until her death. 

The happy day of my settlement 
being come, which was the 7th of 
September, 1664, the duke came to 
my baptism, and gave me, instead 
of my father, to God, and was ever 
after most obliging. 
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By this means I was settled, 
after a great deal of trouble, in the 
state of life I had so long desired, 
in the which I live truly content ; 
and no little satisfaction of mind it 
was to me [that] I was out of dan- 
ger of ever being in the slavery of 
marriage,” for which I had so great 
an aversion, and there was no 
other way to avoid it but by em- 
bracing the state of religion. In- 
finité was the goodness of God 
toward me, for he caused all things 
to conclude for my advantage, 
whilst I did only desire his holy 
will might be done to his own 
glory, for whose sake I had 
forsaken all the pleasures of the 
world. 


Fair Truth has charms 

In such a plenteous store: 
Who sees her, loves ; 

Who knows her, must adore. 





PROTESTING 


A Protestant is a Christian 
who is not a Catholic. We do not 
know that we can get nearer to a 
definition. There may be “acci- 
dental” distinctions between the 
baptized and the unbaptized, be- 
tween the more positive and the 
more negative sort of Protestants ; 
but “essentially” a Protestant be- 
lieves in Christ and does not ac- 
cept the authority of the Holy See. 
It is true that, speaking popularly, 
when we use the word Protestant 
we mean to imply much more than 
this. We mean the angry or sullen 
protest against half a dozen dog- 
mas, against the spirit of the his- 
tory of the church. We mean 
schism, and heresy, and fierce 
controversy. We mean hatred of 


CHRISTIANS. 


confession, and disbelief in the 
Mass, and contempt for the preten- 
sions of priesthood. What do we 
not mean, in the way of “ heretical 
pravity,” when we use that most 
unpleasant word, Protestant? But 
since no two Protestants have exactly 
thesame belief, or profess exactly the 
same grounds for their belief, it 
would be idle to attempt to define 
the indefinable, or to try to suc- 
cessfully postulate a negative. 

Our motive for the consideration of 
the word Protestant, and for the con- 
sideration of whatever it involves, is 


-the hope that we may be able to com- 


*In one of her Prayers, or Meditations, which 
in the MS. follow the account of her life, Sister 
Catherine again expresses her thankfulness for hav- 
ing been preserved from being ‘‘ty’d to a lump of 
animated clay.” 
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bat its newest meaning, which is “ to 
protest that atrue Protestant is not 
aProtestant.” The English Ritual- 
ists have asserted that the true 
spirit of the Church of England 
(which is admittedly the highest 
development of non-Catholicism) 
is not Protestant but Catholic; is 
first Catholic, then Anglican; is too 
primitive to be in any way Protes- 
tant. The assumption is so sub- 
lime that it seems irrefutable. We 
bow respectfully to a theory which 
is beyond us. Because the Church 
of England és primitive, because it 
is “the purest form of Catholi- 
city,” because it was born before 
the erring Church of Rome, and 
was, indeed, the mother of that sad 
offspring, therefore who does not 
see that the Church of England 
cannot protest against an institu- 
tion which is so infinitely below 
it? True, indeed, the particular 
establishment called “Church of 
England ” came into modern exist- 
ence in the sixteenth century ; true, 
its material and its demonstrative 
characteristics remained invisible 
for the space of, say, a thousand 
years; yet since pure Anglicanism 
was the religion of the first centu- 
ries, and since pure Anglicanism is 
the religion of the Ritualists, it fol- 
lows that every Ritualist is in the 
position of an _ heir-at-law who 
looks down with contempt on bas- 
tard rivals. How can such an heir 
condescend to protest against the 
pretenders who have appropriated 
some of his acres? He ratherlives 
in solemn majesty in his hereditary 
castle, and does not even recognize 
his neighbors. Protest may be for 
lesser and weaker minds; but the 


true heirs of primitive truth are- 


above it. 

If this seem but a pleasantry, and 
not a statement of position, we re- 
ply that it is both the one and the 
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other. The Ritualists have two ways 
of treating the Roman Catholic 
Church, and both area protest against 
protest. The one way is toignore it 
asan unavoidable evil ; the other way 
is topatronize its good points. Asto 
protesting, they leave that to Low- 
Churchmen. They positively exe- 
crate the word protest in its histo- 
rical and in its doctrinal meaning. 
They will have it that the Church 
of England never protested against 
Rome, but assumed (in the sixteenth 
century) the Catholic attitude; or 
that, at the most, a temporary pro- 
test was begotten by Roman atti- 
tude, but was no expression of pure 
Church-of-Englandism. They ad- 
mit that English Protestantism is an 
historical fact, but not that it is 
Anglican or Catholic. It is an ac- 
cident of the corruptions of sheer 
ignorance. The Church of Eng- 
land is Catholic, was Catholic, must 
be Catholic ; people who call them- 
selves Protestants are not Angli- 
can. 

We have not the least intention 
of proving that modern Ritualism 
is not the religion which was pro- 
fessed by the Christians of the 
“early church "—that would be a 
subject beyond our compass—nor 
is it the immediate subject we 
would investigate. What we pro- 
pose to do is to show that the 
Church of England is essentially, 
and also exclusively, a Protestant 
church, and that if it were not 
Protestant it would be nothing. 
There are three ways of proving 
this Anglican Protestantism: the 
first is the Protestant attitude of 
the Reformers—royal, episcopal, 
priestly, and lay. The second is 
the whole history of Anglican for- 
mularies. The third is the whole 
history of Anglican sentiment. 

In a pamphlet which was pub- 
lished last year by an English 
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judge of county courts, and of 
which the title was, 7s the Church 
of England Protestant? it was as- 
serted that in the reign of Eliza- 
beth “there was no union of the 
Church of England with Protestant- 
ism”; that Protestantism “ may gra- 
tify the mental cravings of Scotch 
Calvinists and Irish Orangemen, 
but, by the grace of God, it is not 
the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

This statement is so opposed to 
universal recognition that we must 
be excused for pronouncing it to 
be eccentric: If there is one word 
which would describe the Eliza- 
bethan faith and piety; which 
would sum up the religious princi- 
ples of the disastrous forty years 
during which Queen Elizabeth bru- 
tally reigned; and which would 
aptly give the character of all Ang- 
lican legislation, as well as of the 
hideous penal laws against Catho- 


lics, that word is emphatically Pro- 


testant- Queen Elizabeth could 
only reign because she was a Pro- 
testant; and her successors have 
only reigned on the same condi- 
tion. The reign of Elizabeth was 
the introduction and the firm set- 
tling of the principle of political 
Protestantism. From the time 
when she ascended the throne po- 
litical Protestantism has been des- 
potic, and Anglican Protestantism 
has been inseparably allied with 
the political Protestantism which 
created it. Even Charles II. could 
only recover his throne on condi- 
tion that he supported doth Protes- 
tantisms. James II. forfeited his 
throne for not doing so. In 1688 
the new dynasty was established on 
the condition of the same twofold 
faithfulness. Queen Victoria was 
pledged at her coronation to 
“maintain the Protestant religion 
as dy law established,” the same 
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twofold Protestantism being de- 
manded of her which was demand- 
ed. of all her Anglican predeces- 
sors. Protestantism and the Eng- 
lish sovereignty are inseparable ; 
and so are the English sovereignty 
and Anglicanism. 

But, next, to show that the sym- 
pathies of the English sovereignty, 
always evinced through the Parlia- 
ment and through the church, were 
in the direction of “ pure and sim- 
ple” Protestantism, as opposed to 
any relations with Rome, let it be 
mentioned that Charles II. and 
James I., as well as the Convoca- 
tion of the clergy, by many acts of 
the most formal and public charac- 
ter, expressed their sympathy with 
the Protestant churches of the 
Continent and their abhorrence of 
all sympathy with Catholics. At 
the Synod of Dort the officially- 
sent Anglicans acted in brotherly 
concert with the Protestants. Con- 
vocation very frequently addressed 
the crown on behalf of foreign Pro- 
testant sects. And—what is far 
more important, for it thoroughly 
settles the question of Anglican 
indifference about “ priesthood ” 
—Anglican bishops, in the time 
of the Stuarts, formally recogniz- 
ed Presbyterianly-ordained clergy. 
This last point is of such obvious 
interest in the historical argument 
for “ Protestantism ” that we must 
give to it a moment’s attention. 
‘The late Mr. Keble, a most dis- 
tinguished High-Churchman, ac- 
knowledged that “numbers had 
been admitted to the ministry of 
the Church of England with no 
better than Presbyterian ordina- 
tion,” and that this had taken 
place “ nearly up to the time when 
Hooker wrote.” And Bishop Co- 
sin, writing from Paris in 1650, said 
that he had known ministers who 
were not episcopally ordained, but 
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only ordained according to the 
rites of a Protestant sect—that is, 
of some French Protestant sect— 
admitted to charges by bishops of 
the Church of England without be- 
ing episcopally re-ordained. “Nor 
did our laws,” he wrote, “ require 
more of such an one than to de- 
clare his public consent to the re- 
ligion received among us, and to 
subscribe the articles established.” 
And he argued tlrat, in the French 
Protestant sects, “the sacraments 
were duly administered according 
to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite 
unto the same ”’; though he thought 
that it was better to have episcopal 
ordination, as being the most pri- 
mitive in type. And Archbishop 
Bramhall, an Anglican of much 
weight, pronounced that Presbyte- 
rian ordination was sufficient for 
the due exercise of functions, 
though it would not give “legal” 
claim to church revenues; and he 
instituted and inducted Presbyteri- 
ans as “ valid,” though not “ legal,” 
Anglican priests. It was the state, 
not the church, which required 
episcopal ordination ; and this for 
legality, not validity. The truth 
is that the communion between 
the English Protestant Church and 
the foreign reformed Protestant 
churches was not only recognized 
but rejoiced in; and well might it 
be so, since the Anglican schism 
had put an end to all Catholic 
communion. 

If we pass to the consideration 
of the Protestant character of 
church formularies, we are really 
continuing the same “ historical ” 
argument for the essential, pro- 
found Protestantism of Anglican- 
ism. The Thirteen Articles of 
1538, like the Thirty-nine Articles 
of 1563, were Lutheran in spirit 
and in origin. The Augsburg and 
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the Wiirtemberg Confessions were 
the sources from which the latter 
were drawn. A careful comparison 
of these Articles with the Germanic 
Confessions will show that, in words 
as well as spirit, the paternity was 
recognized and venerated. And 
throughout the Book of Common 
Prayer (not priestly but Common 
Prayer), with all its shufflings, eva- 
sions, and compromises, Protestant- 
ism stands out all the more broad- 
ly and offensively from the inci- 
dental affectation of Catholicism. 
In no one doctrinal statement of 
the Anglican Prayer-Book is there 
a manly and honest profession of 
Catholic dogma; but there is al- 
ways the grave quibbling, and wrig- 
gling, and haggling which prove 
the Protestant bias and enmity. 
The Lutheran divines and the Lu- 
theran Confessions were the real, 
“ primitive ” sources of the formu- 
laries. Just as the orders of the 
Church of England were affectedly 
episcopal, with apologetic conces- 
sions to Presbyterianism, so the 
formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land were affectedly Catholic, with 
wholesale concessions to sectarian- 
ism. 

But that which proves the Pro- 
testantism of the Church of Eng- 
land, far more even than its shuf- 
fling orders and shuffling formula- 
ries, is the national sentiment of 
hostility to Catholicism which has 
always imbued the whole. people. 
We find it difficult to argue grave- 
ly with those Ritualists who af- 
firm that the Church of England is 
not Protestant. It would be like 
attempting to argue gravely that 
the object of the Reformation was 
to intensify the authority of the 
Holy See. What is Protestantism 
but resistance to that authority to- 
ward which all Christian unity must 
centre, the setting up the throne 
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of, private judgment against the 
throne of the Vicar of Christ? And 
since, for centuries, every pulpit of 
the Church of England has rung 
with the protest against Rome, with 
the protest against dogmatic infal- 
libility, with the protest against 
Mass and against confession, with 
the protest against priesthood and 
against penance, with the protest 
against “ hampering religious liber- 
ty,” how unreal is it to pretend 
that Protestantism—rank Protes- 
tantism—is not the one master pas- 
sion of Anglicanism! Because a 
few educated persons, less preju- 
diced than the masses, and less 
profoundly unacquainted with Ca- 
tholic philosophy, have felt asham- 
ed of their unreasoning hostility, 
or of what Leo XIII. calls “the 
delirium of reason,” therefore it 
is assumed that the Church of Eng- 
land is not Protestant, but, on the 
contrary, is more Catholic than is 
Catholicism. All history is smooth- 
ed over, all facts are softened down, 
the whole national “delirium” is 
set aside, in order that High- 
Churchmen may theorize the posi- 
tion that Protestantism is an ac- 
cident, not an essence. Yet men 
who are well advanced both in 
years and experience—men who 
have lived, say, for fifty years in 
England—can tell us what are the 
recollections of their youth in re- 
gard to the national spirit of Pro- 
testantism. [We will speak only 
of England, both because it is the 
chief home of Ritualism and be- 
cause it is the most missionary 
Protestant country.| Before “ Pu- 
seyism ” was first begotten at Ox- 
ford—before the first of the Zracts 
for the Times was composed — 
there was not one parish in Eng- 
land where the word Mass or the 
word confession, the word priest or 
the words “Sacramental Real Pre- 
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sence,” could be spoken without 
eliciting controversy. Every ser- 
mon which was preached, both in 
towns and in country parishes, was 
primarily characterized by the a@d- 
sence of Catholic doctrine or by 
the presence of Protestant recrimi- 
nation. Whether from the pulpit 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
or from the pulpit of any parochial 
city church, fronf the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s Church, Oxford, or from 
the pulpit of any fashionable pro- 
prietary chapel, but one voice was 
heard, one teaching, one sentiment, 
and that was the protest against 
Rome. Nor could it matter what 
the oral teaching might be, since 
the material teaching was so em- 
phatic. The furniture of all church- 
es, the material exponents of all 
doctrine, were expressly framed 
with the view of pronouncing em- 
phatically that “no Catholic doc- 
trine would be admitted.” The 
altar was always hidden behind the 
pulpit. ‘The font was always care- 
fully put out of sight. The cler- 
gyman’s robes were always studi- 
ously non-priestly. The clerk’s 
desk was always pompously vica- 
rious. The pews had always doors 
and always bolts. ‘The church or- 
naments were always ‘offensively 
mundane. The monuments were 
always pagan or sentimental. The 
“lion and the unicorn” crowned 
the altar. The Ten Command- 
ments were supreme in doctrinal 
place. You could not find, in fur- 
niture or in structure, in any ma- 
terial intimation or symbol, one 
single suggestion of one Catholic 
doctrine, one emphatically Chris- 
tian credo. 

The writer of these pages well 
remembers with what delight he 
tsed to go, when a school-boy, to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The music 
was so pretty, the psalms were so 
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well chanted, the anthem was so 
charmingly rendered, that no musi- 
cal treat could be more welcome 
to musical taste than that very 
pretty “afternoon service.” But 
the music was the all in all of that 
service. The clergy and the cho- 
risters used to come rushing into 
their places like a flock of sheep 
which had broken loose from a 
pen; and they used to go through 
their duties in such a perfunctory 
way that they evidently thought 
the whole thing a “paid bore.” 
Now all such details are changed. 
On Sunday morning such array of 
processional prettiness is organized 
in the vestry of the cathedral, such 
solemn walking precedes taking of 
place, that the idea which is sug- 
gested is the making the very most 
of a barren and non-Catholic cere- 
monial. Even the clergy sow 
group themselves about the altar; 
college hoods are widely spread 
out like chasubles; and a big cross 
is placed on the communion-table, 
with two candlesticks and two 
noble gold plates. But why has 
this reformation taken place? Is 
it because Protestantism is no more, 
and esthetic aspirations have sup- 
planted it, or is it in professed def- 
erence to’the High-Churchism of 
the age and to a certain apprecia- 
tion of dogmatic need? The an- 
swer is that Protestantism is not 
dead, but that Catholicism has 
forced Protestantism to wear its 
“Sunday best.” ThesermonsinSt. 
Paul’s Cathedral are still profound- 
ly anti-Catholic, tempered only with 
an educated ecclesiasticism; and 
communion is administered with- 
out requiring confession—which 
shows that the Real Presence is not 
adogma. No preacher in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral dare recommend cog- 
fession, dare advocate the sacrifice 
of the Mass, dare profess his vene- 
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ration for the Holy See; the most 
that he dare do is to round pious 
platitudes about “church doc- 
trines,” “church services,” “ bro- 
therly union.” The old Protes- 
tantism is precisely what it was, 
plus the homage of the imitation 
of Catholic form. The bishop of 
London would be down on any 
preacher who overstepped the dis- 
creet boundaries of compromise. 
To talk High-Churchism while not 
practising obedience; to speak of 
sacraments while repudiating de- 
finition ; to revere the church while 
not deciding what it is; to be very 
Catholic while not abandoning the 
national sect; to respect the coun- 
cils while interpreting their teach- 
ing; and to quote the Fathers while 
expurgating their “ popery ”’—such 
are the silky shifts, the invertebrate 
evasions, which now characterize 
the teaching in high places. Pro- 
testantism is not so blatant as it 
was; it is more cunningly dialectic 
and tortuous. It has abandoned 
its purely negative attitude for a 
positive affirmation of the indefi- 
nite. Yet its spirit is quite as ec- 
lectic as ever. Every clergyman 
and every layman creates his 
church. Implicit obedience is un- 
known. How can any one obey 
what is not ? 

And since Protestantism—that 
is, the spirit of personal protest 
against one, infallible, divine church 
authority—is as real and profound 
as it ever was, let us next put 
the question: Is not the spirit of 
Protestantism the exact opposite 
of the spirit of truth ? 

To answer this question it will 
be desirable to distinguish clearly 
between the protesting against au- 
thority and against doctrine. It 
is true that the one protest in- 
cludes the other in the Catholic 
estimation of obedience; but we 
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have to consider that High-Church- 
ism proposes obedience to achurch 
while proposing repudiation of some 
dogmas. The explanation is that, 
when the church was united, it 
necessarily taught what was true, 
but that, consequent upon the 
grave schisms of Christendom, the 
power of teaching became lost. 
The “protest” is therefore made 
against those “corrupt Roman 
teachings ” which, presumably, en- 
sued upon division. “Now, first, it 
is absurd, in purely logical argu- 
ment, to say that the church could 
lose its doctorship on account of 
the rebellion of its children; for 
the very use of her doctorship, its 
“reason of being,” its divine ob- 
ject, its power, its gift, was to cor- 
rect and to punish, to excommuni- 
cate and to receive back, erring 
sons who had preferred private 
judgment. If the church could be- 
come fallible because her sons had 
become rebellious, then is rebel- 
lion the superior of infallibility ; 
and the taught are the masters, the 
reprovers of the teacher, and also 
its divine excommunicators. Core, 
Dathan, and Abiron took from Mo- 
ses the divine prerogatives which 
God gave to them conditionally on 
popular acceptance! All power, 
and justice, and authority are de- 
pendent on the criminal’s liking! 
“TI can only teach you,” the church 
is made to say, “up to the point 
where you are so gracious as to 
agree with me; but the moment 
you tell me I am mistaken my 
teaching power passes into your 
hands.” ‘This is the (logical) in- 
vention of High-Churchmen. It 
is indeed the most illogical, the 
most monstrous supposition which 
could possibly enter any Christian’s 
head. If we must argue gravely 
on its merits, let us say that Al- 
mighty God, when he founded his 
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church, did so with full knowledge 
of human nature; that he was 
aware of the pride of the human 
intellect; and that he foresaw that, 
in long ages to come, schism and 
heresy would abound. Because he 
foresaw this, say High-Churchmen, 
therefore he made the doctorship 
of his church to be dependent 
on the disobedience of her chil- 
dren, and ordained that, directly 
church authority should be want- 
ed, it should be lost pari passu 
with the need. Infallibility being 
necessary to judge heresy, heresy 
should take away infallibility ; and 
authority being necessary to pun-- 
ish revolt, revolt should put an end 
to authority. This is the High- 
Church, Oxford logic. It does not 
do credit to her schools. How any 
student could think this, and yet 
take honors in head-work, is in- 
comprehensible to the Catholic 
common sense. 

‘So that, in truth, the considera- 
tion of obedience to authority, and 
the consideration of the acceptance 
of all its dogmas, are one and the 
same consideration. Yet since the 
point we are inquiring into is the 
Protestantism of the Church of 
England in all its history, its for- 
mularies, its sentiment, let us take 
one “protesting” doctrine as the 
test of the fact that Church-of- 
Englandism is essentially non-Ca- 
tholic. The thirty-first Article of 
the Church of England pronounces 
that “the sacrifices of Masses, in 
which it was commonly said that 
the priests did offer Christ for the 
quick and the dead to have remis- 
sion of pain or guilt, were blasphe- 
mous fables and dangerous deceits,” 
while the adoring the sacramental 
Real Presence is described by the 
same final authority as “ idolatry 
to be abhorred of all faithful Chris- 
tians.”” And let it be added, cor- 
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relatively, that on all those many 
occasions when the Church of 
England has courted the favor of 
foreign sects (while never once 
courting the favor of tiie Catholic 
Church), the reason given, the 
main apology offered, has been 
that the rejecting the Mass was 
“common ground.” Indeed, the 
one sovereign pretext of the whole 
Protestant schism has been the re- 
jection of the sacrifice of the Mass, 
“popery ” being abhorred as the 
embodiment of the theory of sa- 
cerdotal prerogative and power. 
Now, this being the fact, how can 
the modern High-Churchmen, who 
make sacerdotalism their great 
“ Catholic ” claim, affect to be not 
Protestant on the one ground that 
they venerate what all their Ang- 
lican forefathers detested? For, 
since Protestantism and Anglican- 
ism are the same thing, both must 
be accepted or abhorred. If the 
Ritualists would repudiate their 
“church” and profess themselves 
a perfectly new “sect,” we might 
then contemplate their pretensions 
on their merits; but to affirm that 
they are Anglicans while repu- 
diating all Anglicanism is like 
a Dissenter giving the toast of 
“church and state.” What pre- 
cise place a High-Churchman may 
appropriate in the oasis between 
the church and dissent we should 
be sorry to be called upon to de- 
fine; but that he is essentially a 
Protestant, and accidentally a sham 
Catholic, we can lay down with a 
logical certainty. If he hates his 
own paternity and disowns his 
own mother, we can only regret 
that he is so ungracious or so un- 
natural ; but, as outsiders, we must 
regard him as an equivocal off- 
spring of an ancestry whom “ pious- 
ly” he should revere. 

Indeed, we regret to have to 
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think that the High-Churchman is 
more Protestant than his Low- 
Church or Puritan brothers. Zhey 
reject the church because they do 
not like her teaching, while they 
simply ignore all church authority ; 
but fe rejects the church while 
liking her teaching and affecting 
to venerate her authority. So that 
he confesses himself a Protestant 
without doctrinal motive, and with- 
out plea of an assured (Catho- 
lic) authority. The very slight 
distinctions which he personally 
draws between primitive and nine- 
teenth-century Catholicism are too 
fragmentary or unsubstantial to 
afford him sound pretext for an 
isolated doctrinal position; while 
the total absence of any living 
(Catholic) authority to which he 
can profess perfect obedience 
leaves him out in the cold as an 
“ Anglo-Catholic.” “ Protestant” 
in his rejection of the church, 
while “ Protestant ” in his interpre- 
tation of her dogmas, he is really, 
in his logical attitude, more inex- 
cusably and irrationally anti-Ca- 
tholic than they who reject au- 
thority with dogma. 

And now that we have got so 
far as to see clearly that all Angli- 
cans are essentially and unavoida- 
bly Protestants—and that all Chris- 
tians who are not in communion 
with the Holy See must be generi- 
cally classed under the same name 
—let us consider what is the ani- 
mus of Protestantism, what is its 
spiritual or supernatural worth. 

The first Protestant—we know 
who he was! Core, Dathan, and 
Abiron—we know what they were. 
Under the Jewish and under the 
Christian dispensation a Protes- 
tant was exactly the same thing. 
He was a “churchman "’ who pre- 
ferred his own judgment to that 
of the divinely-appointed authority. 
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Whether it was Moses or Pius 
1X., on Mt. Sinai or in St. Peter’s 
at Rome, who was resisted when 
teaching divine truth, the samé 
‘animus, the same spiritual rebellion, 
is proved against the advocates 
of private judgment. Only, with 
Christians, the a#imus is more 
deadly, because the authority resist- 
ed is the Holy Ghost. We are 
not speaking of private persons 
(there must be thousands of sin- 
cere Protestants), but of the intel- 
lectual attitude of all non-Catholics. 
The authority of the church is the 
abiding presence of God, the in- 
fallible inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, the continued teaching of 
the Incarnate Son of God, the final 
work of the Divine Father for men’s 
souls. ‘This, then, is the authority 
which is (intellectually) repudiated 
by the (intellectual) attitude of all 
Protestants. When they protest 
they are not protesting against man 


but against God, who is speaking 


through man, “ Ye take too much 
upon you,” said the Jewish rebels 
to Moses ang Aaron, “ seeing that 
all the congregation are holy.” 
But the congregation was only holy 
because elected by God to obey his 
supernatural truths. In the same 
way all Christians are, in a certain 
sense, holy, but only relatively, ac- 
cording to their obedience. Every 
baptized child is holy; but he may 
cease to be holy if he grows up to 
misuse his private judgment. Now, 
exactly as the Jews said to Moses 
and Aaron, in conspicuously Pro- 
testant attitude, “ Ye take too much 
upon you,” so do all Protestants 
say to the Vicar of God, “ All Chris- 
tians are entitled to teach them- 
selves.” All Protestants are as 
Core in their pretension to know 
better than the authority which is 
commissioned by God. It matters 
not one pin, in the logical argu- 
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ment, in the rational consistency 
of the position, whether one dac- 
trine more or less be accepted, if 
the authority for that doctrine be 
despised. It is not this doctrine 
or that doctrine which makes a 
heretic; it is his refusal to be com- 
manded by authority. The Rus- 
sian schismatics—the czar’s “ ortho- 
dox ” Christians—are as much Pro- 
testants as are Quakers or Agape- 
monists. ‘The archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the most transcendental 
of Ritualists, the rationalist dean 
of Westminster and any unctuous 
Low-Churchman, are in attitude 
(we speak not of their consciences) 
all emphatically and all equal 

Protestants. They disobey eccle- 
siastical authority. They set up 
their own throne of private judg- 
ment. They prefer their “ inter- 
pretation ” to that of the pope, tiieir 
“exegesis ” to that of the councils, 
their “patristic reading” to the 
“church’s living voice,” their su- 
preme ego to papal infallibility. 
They either believe in infallibility 
and claim it for themselves, or 
they reject it and so reject all 
(certain) truth. But a truth which 
is not certain, on the ground of 
its authority, cannot possibly be a. 
truth which is de fide ; and so all 
non-Catholics are driven either to 
believe themselves infallible or to» 
deny that any truth is de fide. 
They may try, indeed, to escape 
from the dilemma by affirming, that 
all “ necessary truths are obvious ”’;- 
and thus, while they differ as to 
what are “ necessary truths,” they 
profess their own ability to number 
them. The very question,.“ What 
are necessary truths.?” is the ques- 
tion which is radical in the whole 
argument ; for, of course, if it could 
be determined what truths are 
necessary truths, there would be 
an end to all schism, all heresy. 
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But to determine this question 
there must be a living church 
authority—a fact proved by all 
schisms, allheresies. ‘‘ Bible Chris- 
tianity means really private Bibles. 
A man who reads the Bible and 
calls himself a Christian is like 
a man who looks up to the starry 
heavens and professes himself an 
astronomer. “There are more 
things in the Bible which I do not 
understand than which I do,” said 
the learned and profound St. Augus- 
tine. “ I would not believe the Gos- 
pel itself, except on the authority of 
the church,” said the same thorough- 
ly “primitive” doctor. Now, the 
attitude of a Protestant who, while 
rejecting divine authority, thrones 
himself infallibly in its stead, pro- 
fessing that Ae can define necessary 
itruths, though God’s church is in- 
competent to do so, is the atti- 
tude of a man who either in vanity 
is supreme, or in patent imbecil- 
ity is ridiculous. While acknow- 
Jedging that a thousand different 
sects are divided on the ques- 
tion “what is necessary,” he both 
affirms that “what is necessary is 
obvious,” yet that no Protestant 
«can possibly ever know it. Has he, 
then, received some strictly pri- 
vate revelation which makes him 
judge of the whole Word of God ? 
Is Ais learning so colossal, his wis- 
dom so profound, his sanctity so 
mystic, his life so rapt, that, indi- 
vidually, he can teach all churches, 
all nations what they have totally 
filed to discriminate? Are we not 
justified in saying that the Protes- 
tant (intellectual) attitude is the 
denial of the possibility of Chris- 
‘tian dogma, save only on the as- 
‘sumption that each Protestant 
Christian is divinely illuminated to 
know the truth? Yet, since this 
marvellous hypothesis would in- 
volve the necessity of each Protes- 
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tant being differently illuminated, 
it would follow that one God illu- 
mines different souls with opposite 
yet divinely certain truths. Take 
which alternative you prefer, the 
whole Protestant attitude, regarded 
from the logical point of view, is as 
fatal to God as to man. 

Fortunately, all Protestants are 
not logical, and therefore all Pro- 
testants are not guilty of the ab- 
surdity of intellectually worship- 
ping a fallacy. Yet all Protes- 
tants are intellectually guilty of 
preferring the weak before the 
strong, of preferring a negative to a 
positive, of preferring the minimum 
of a Christian faith to the maxi- 
mum which is offered by the 
church. And this choice is intel- 
lectually disgraceful. ‘The mere at- 
titude of protest against infallibil- 
ity is in itself a dishonoring atti- 
tude. To protest against know- 
ledge while honoring uncertainty ; to 
protest against being taught while 
venerating self-will ; to deliberately 
put confusion before unity, feeble 
heresy before mighty Catholic truth, 
the disjecta membra of private theolo- 
gies before dogma, and purely human 
speculation before judgment, is in it- 
self, we repeat, the confession of an 
attitude most unworthy of the soul 
and of the mind. Protestantism is 
the humanizing of the divine. It 
is the pulling down the immutable 
to the level of caprice ; the reducing 
the irreversible to the inconstant ; 
the degrading the supernatural to 
the natural; the placing human rea- 
son above faith. Both dogmati- 
cally and devotionally the spirit of 
protest is the exact opposite of 
the spirit of obedience. And since 
obedience is the spirit of Christian- 
ity, it follows that protest is not 
Christian. 

It is most important to remem- 
ber in considering protest that true 
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devotion is founded on true dogma ; 
so that protest against dogma is 
protest against. devotion—protest 
‘against perfect devotion. The sen- 
timent of devetion is common to 
all mankind, but Christian devo- 
tion is more than sentiment. It is 
the emotional homage of the di- 
vinely-taught intellect as well as 
ofthe aspiring heart. For example, 
take the sentiment of devotion in 
regard to the Real Presence of the 
Host. It is first founded on the 
certainty of that presence. Re- 
move the absolute certainty, and 
you cut away the ground on which 
the adoring mind and heart build 
their sentiment. But the senti- 
ment of devotion is true love; and 
since true love must be certain of 
its object, protest becomes fatal to 
true love. Who could kneel for 
hours before a Protestant commu- 
nion-table rapt in undivided ado- 
ration? And why not? Because 
protest is not love, but the exact 
opposite of love, being the ques- 
tioning of the fulness of the gift. 
The same reasoning applies to the 
Sacrament of Penance, to the dog- 
ma of divine absolution. If you 
protest against the dogma of the 
Sacrament of Penance, as to powers, 
as to conditions, as to obligations, 
you cut away the certainty on which 
the full saving of the soul is aban- 
doned to love and to repentance. 
Protest becomes the killing of the 
sacrament. Since the intellect, the 
heart, and the will must be all 
abandoned to the certainty of di- 
vine law, protest kills the intellect, 
the heart, and the will,.and there- 
fore kills the fruits of the sacra- 
ment. One doubt will kill all. 
And since protest means not one 
doubt but many doubts, a non- 
Catholic penitent is in a chaos. 
Whereas perfection of devotion— 
if we may repeat ourselves for 
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clearness—is. built on the perfec- 
tion of Catholic dogma, imperfec- 
tion, first of dogma, then of devo- 
tion, is inseparable from the attitude 
of protest. 

And once more—that we may 
measure the full horrors which are 
involved in the attitude of heretical 
protest—let it be remembered that 
the most ungracious of all ingrati- 
tudes is the depreciating the gift of 
the giver. God being perfection, 
his gifts are perfection ; his authori- 
ty, his sacraments are perfection ; 
his means of grace, whether dog- 
matic or devotional (and we have 
shown that the two are inseparable), 
are all perfect in theory and in ap- 
plication. Now, to protest against 
perfection and to prefer imperfec- 
tion is, in truth, to protest against 
God. We do not know how, intel- 
lectually speaking (and we say 
again that we are not judging in- 
dividuals), to distinguish between 
the spirit of protest and the spirit 
of most unchristian impiety. ‘The 
preference of the imperfect is im- 
piety. Since we are not speaking 
of man’s truths but of God’s truths 
—of all those truths which were 
revealed by the Divine Son—it foi- 
lows that to depreciate divine truths 
by lowering the divine standard of 
their perfections is to depreciate, 
by the most appalling ingratitude, 
not only the gifts but the Giver. 
When God gives his‘own Presence, 
to protest against it; when God 
gives absolution, to protest against 
it; when God gives infallible teach- 
ing, to protest against it; when 
God gives a Supreme Pontiff, to 
protest against him; when God gives 
seven sacraments, to protest against 
five—all such protests are so many 
acts of impiety, partaking of the 
character of gross ingratitude. 
Naturally the attitude of protest 
is base; supernaturally it is im- 
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pious in the extreme. And being 
intellectually disgraceful, as well 
as devotionally most unchristian, 
the attitude of protest sinks down 
to a deformity which is most con- 
torted and hideous to contemplate. 
Imagine if in heaven the blessed 
were to make preference of the les- 
ser over the greater of God's gifts ; 
if they wefe to protest against 
knowing too much, against too 
great a nearness to the divine ful- 
ness, against too rich a fruition of 
the Divine Mind. Yet Christianity 
is the heaven of earth, since not 
only is it revealed to us by God, 
but God himself is ever with us 
and in us. Holy Communion is 
God. In true sense absolution is 
God. Baptism is God. Infallible 
teaching is God. The church is 
the “second Incarnation.” Yet 
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against all this the Protestant pro- 
tests. He will not have the ful- 
ness of God’s gifts. He prefers to 
have the minimum, with doubt. 
Is not this, then, the attitude of im- 
piety? Unconsciously, and in ignor- 
ance, all Protestants are ungrate- 
ful, because they are bidden to the 
banquet and will not come. They 
prefer to be outside the King’s 
home. They live on, all their 
lives, on the outskirts of Paradise, 
when they have but to knock at 
the gateand tocomein. Thisisthe 
ungratefulness of protest. Where- 
as inside the church there is the 
fulness of Divine Wisdom, both in- 
tellectual and devotional perfec- 
tion, the protesting Christian pre- 
fers to be on the outside, tossed 
by doubt and unable to love per- 
fectly. 
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In the late winter, when the breath of spring 

Had almost softened glazéd plains of snow, 

A mother died, and, wandering to and fro, 
Her sad child sought her—frightened little thing !— 
Through the drear woodland, as on timid wing 

A young bird flies; amid bare bushes low 

It sank in sleep, thus losing all its woe, 

With smiling lips her dear name murmuring : 
No loving arms were there to hold it fast, 

There were no kisses for it warm and sweet, 

But snowflakes, in their pity, fell like tears ; 
Then cried its angel : “ Snowflakes, ye shall last 

Beyond the life of snowflakes—at spring's feet 

Bloom ye as flowers in all the coming years.” 
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BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR oF “‘1zA’s-sToRY,”’ ‘‘A SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” 
“ARs YOU MY WIFE?” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DARVALLON’S FRIEND. 


THERE was great excitement in 
the Léopold family. M. le Baron 
was named Minister for Foreign 
Affairs—a position that had been the 
dream of Mme. la Baronne’s life, 
for it was of all others the one that 
offered the widest scope of selec- 
tion for a husband for Blanche. 
Young men of family and fortune 
who wanted a step in diplomacy 
would be willing to count the 
minister’s patronage as a heavy 
item in Mile. Léopold’s dot, and to 
set the father-in-law’s influence 


against any flaw in the matrimonial 


transaction. In Blanche herself 
there was none; she was nineteen, 
charming to see, well educated, and 
had been covered with her mo- 
ther’s eyes, as that lady touchingly 
declared, from the moment of her 
birth to the present hour. The 
only obstacle to her making a great 
match was that her fortune was not 
up to the mark. But that no 
longer counted now; her father’s 
influence would amply supply the 
deficiency. The suitor who yester- 
day was as good as accepted was 
of course no longer to be thought 
of. Cette chére enfant need not 
now throw herself away. How 
providentially things were arrang- 
ed! A few days more and the af- 
fair might have been settled be- 
yond recall ; but just at the present 
point it could be broken off without 
the least esclandre. The mere sound 
of the word esclandre made the 
French mother’s blood run cold. 


But Blanche was not her only pre- 
occupation. 

““ Now, mon ami,” she said to the 
new minister, “you must immedi- 
ately set about getting this order to 
Algiers countermanded. Comme 
le bon Dieu nous protége! Noth- 
ing could be more opportune than 
the whole thing. You are on such 
good terms with the new Minister 
of War that there will be no diffi- 
culty in getting him to do it. To- 
day I breathe. I have not breath- 
ed since that thorn entered my 
heart about the Algeric Jewesses.” 

“Nonsense! Léon must learn 
to take care of himself like other 
young fellows,” replied M. Léopold. 
“You don’t suppose I could go to 
Marshal N with such a story 
as that, and expect him to change 
the programme of the War Office 
on the strength of it ?” 

“You mean that you will let my 
son be sent out to that horrible 
desert amongst the savages, to be 
taken hold of by a wretched black 
woman? Bonté divine! Have you 
not the heart of a father?” 

“T hope I have; but I don’t be- 
lieve my son isthe milksop you would 
make him out. He is a soldier, 
and he must do his duty, and we 
must take our chance for what may 
come of it. Whereis my portfolio ? 
Is the Brougham ready? Alt! then, 
au revoir. Bon jour, ma petite!” 
And he kissed Blanche on the fore- 
head and hurried away, the hard, 
callous man! 
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“Quel égoisme exclaimed 
Mme. Léopold, throwing up her 
hands. But she would circumvent 
the egotist, and take her son’s des- 
tiny into her own hands. 

Blanche was quietly triumphant. 
She had been reasonably content 
yesterday, and would have mar- 
ried those cent mille livres de rente 
and the false teeth in a thankful 
spirit, and done her duty by them; 
but she was conscious of a relief in 
the prospect of cent mille livres de 
rente without drawbacks. 

Mme. de Kerbec was the first to 
fly in with congratulations. 

“Chére amie! how proud and 
delighted we all are. He is just 
the man that was wanted at the 
Foreign Office. The count was 
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saying so only yesterday to an old 
enragé of the Faubourg, who was 
for the emperor naming some bro- 
ken-down duke of the old noblesse ; 
but the emperor knows his times 


better than that. How charmingly 
you will-do the honors of those 
splendid saloons! I am glad I shall 
be able to goand see you there. The 
Affaires Etrangéres is a kind of 
neutral ground where all parties 
can meet without compromising 
themselves. And Blanche, how 
recherché she will be! You must 
marry her off while you are in of- 
fice. She is a brilliant match 
now.” 

“Blanche has-only had the em- 
barras de choix to complain of,” 
said Mme. Léopold, who took this 
swinging of the incense-pot for 
what it was worth. She took the 
exact measure of Captain Jack’s 
friendship, and had been quietly 
observant of her growing affability 
ever since M. Léopold hdd held 
a portfolio. But if Captain Jack's 
toadying was a degree more bare- 
faced than other people’s, it was not 
a bit meaner in reality and was just 
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as welcome. “I despise flattery,” 
said Napoleon I., “but it gratifies 
me to see men mean enough to 
offer it to me.” One who neither 
toadied nor flattered was Mrs. 
Monteagle, and yet, oddly enough, 
she was the first person to whom 
Mme. Léopold went herself with 
the great news. 

“ Good heavens! what is the em- 
peror about?” said the incorrigi- 
ble old woman. “M. Léopold has 
never had anything to do with for- 
eign politics; he knows no more 
about them than the grand lama, I'll 
be bound. But things are going from 
bad to worse in this unfortunate 
country ; I should not wonder if my 
concierge were appointed to a port- 
folio one of these days. He would 
do as well as most of the men go- 
ing.” 

“Franchement, chére madame, 
you are complimentary,” said Mme. 
Léopold ; but she was not offended. 
People never were offended by any- 
thing Mrs. Monteagle said ; she had 
a way of chuckling out her imperti- 
nences with a smiling countenance 
that left you in doubt whether she 
was in earnest or not. 

“Complimentary! Certainly not. 
You French are a great deal too fond 
of compliments; and you know I 
hate them.”’ 

“ They are pleasant all the same,” 
said Mme. Léopold, “though one 
likes them administered with a little 
tact, not as Mme. de Kerbec gives 
them to one, thick lumps of honey 
that one can’t swallow without 
choking. Mon Dieu! what a toady 
that woman is. She flew in the 
moment she read the baron’s ap- 
pointment in the JAfoniteur, and 
she went on rejoicing and blowing 
the trumpet till I thought she 
would never have done.” 

“ And that is all the thanks she 
gets for her good nature; serve her 
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right for being such a fool. Cap- 
tain Jack has her faults, but she is 
one of those people who don't 
keep their sympathy for times of 
mourning, as most good Christians 
do; she can’t help rejoicing with 
everybody's good luck, and she is 
called a toady for her pains. So 
Blanche is going to marry a man of 
eighty without a tooth in his head? 
I should have thought you might 
have done better for her than 
that.” 

“What a horrible story! She is 
not going to marry any one that I 
know of. Dear child! she is inno 
hurry to leave us; her. home is so 
happy !” 

“Humph! I’m glad to hear it. 
And how is your mother-in-law be- 
having to my friend? If that child 
is not happy I will take her away.” 

“Why should she not be happy ? 
Mme. Mére is an angel. They are 
going down to Gardanvalle next 
week. It is rather sooner than we 
expected; but the place is under 
repair, and if some one is not there 
to look after the workmen it will 
not be ready for us in July. I am 
so glad Mme. Mére will have la 
petite Perle to cheer her until we 
godown. Bon jour, chére madame. 
I have so much todo! This was 
my day for visiting mes pauvres; 
but the excitement of the JMoni- 
teur’s news has upset everything. 
Indeed, it is a great question how 
to reconcile these conflicting duties; 
and now society will have a larger 
claim on me than ever. People 
envy those who are in a high posi- 
tion. If they only knew the weight 
of care that comes with it !” 

And heaving a sigh from the 
bottom of her soft double chin, 
Mme. Léopold drew up her mantle 
and sailed away with a great noise 
of trailing silk skirts. 

Léon Léopold spent the morning 


with his beloved Raoul Darvallon, 
and they had a longconfab about the 
regiment and Algiers, and the threat 
his mother held out—meant as a 
hope—that the order to march and 
sail should be rescinded. Léon’s 
prophetic soul told him there was 
more than maternal fondness in this 
scheme of hers. “She wants to 
marry me,” he said, “and I won’t 
be married. I willsail; nothing else 
can save me.” 

“ Tut, nonsense !” said his friend. 
“ She can’t marry you against your 
will.” 

“ Ah! you don’t know what my 
mother’s will is,” replied Léon. 
“Mine could no more hold out 
against it, once it put forth all its 
energy, than that dry twig could 
stand against the north wind.” And 
he kicked the dead thing before him 
with the tip of his boot. They 
were walking arm-in-arm across 
the Tuileries gardens, through the 
babies, the nurses in high caps and 
flowing ribbons, the perambulators, 
and the embroidering mothers, who 


‘sat watching their darlings as they 


crowed and played. 

“ And there is no possibility of 
surrender?” said Darvallon. “A 
wife is a fate not to be contemplat- 
ed on any terms, even with extenu- 
ating circumstances ?” 

“No; the richest of the houris 
is not worth one’s liberty.” 

“Yet I suppose you contem- 
plate having to give it up some 
day, and, if so, I don’t see what 
you gain by waiting.” 

“TI contemplate having to die 
some day, but I shall postpone that 
catastrophe to the latest possible 
date,” said Léon. 

“ Voyons, parlons sérieusement,” 
said his friend. “ What is it that so 
terrifies you? If you fall’ on the 
right woman it is the very most 
blessed gift the gods can give a 
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man. To have a home to turn to 
after the day’s work and its ennui; 
to know that a sweet, pure, loving 
woman is waiting for you, watch- 
ing the clock and listening for 
your footfall on the stairs; that 
little feet will come pattering to 
meet you, and—and—mon cher, 
trust me, no garrison larks, no jolly 
bivouac nights, are worth a rotten 
nut compared to joys like these!” 

They were close upon the stone 
basin, where the gold fish were 
darting through the water, scared 
by the children’s laughter and the 
showers of bread-crumbs they were 
pelting at them through the spray. 
Léon stopped, drew his hand from 
Darvallon’s arm, and laid it heavi- 
ly on his shoulder. 


“Tu es amoureux!” he said, 


looking through him with his coal- 
black eyes. 

“ Allons donc!” Darvallon shook 
him off, laughed, and stepped on 


with a freer stride. 

“Animal! Traitre! To have 
done it without telling me,” said 
Léon, taking his arm again. “ Tell 
me who she is; do I know her ?” 

“Very likely, if I do. But we 
are not talking of me; we are talk- 
ing of you. You must not be a 
fool, Léon.” 

“ Say, rather, you will have me 
be one because you have become 
a fool yourself. Nay, Raoul, don’t 
put me off with grimaces. You are 
in love. No man can talk reason- 
ably of love who has not felt it.” 

“You admit, then, that I have 
talked reasonably ?” 

Léon would not admit it; but in 
his heart he believed that Darval- 
lon had spoken wisely. He be- 
lieved also that he spoke from pre- 
sent experience, and the discovery 
shocked him inexpressibly. Dar- 
vallon had rot groaned, or knit his 
‘brow, or fetched a sigh, and Léon 
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could feel that his heart was not 
leaping in wild tumult under his 
coat; nevertheless Léon felt that he 
had been speaking from his heart’s 
abundance and at the dictates of 
a new and commanding emotion; 
that he had enthroned the false 
god, Love, in the place of the rea- 
sonable divinity, Friendship. It 
was a horrible revelation; the ef- 
fect on Léon was pretty much as 
if he had detected his friend in a 
Fieschi plot, or some such insane 
and abominable treason. He him- 
self knew nothing about love; he 
had known strong preferences and 
antipathies; he had been deeply 
attached to a few people in his life, 
and he had cordially hated a few 
others; but he had never experi- 
enced the violent inward disturb- 
ance that love brings into a man’s 


‘life, and he resented its presence 
.in his friend’s as a usurpation of 


his ownrights. What business had 
Raoul to go and fall in love un- 
known to him—they who had never 
had a secret from each other? All 
this was absurd and irrational on 
Captain Léopold’s part; but he 
was arguing from false premises, 
and judging of this folly of falling 
in love as if it were the act cf a 
man’s free will, a condition to be 
freely chosen or as freely rejected. 

Captain Darvallon, meantime, 
unconscious of the commotion he 
had raised in Léon’s mind, went 
on with the current of his own 
thoughts. 

“ Let your mother have her way,” 
he said; “if she finds you the right 
woman, take her, and you will bless 
the day that your liberty capitulat- 
ed. Que diable! Of what use is 
our liberty, if we are to sacrifice 
better things to it? You have it 
in you to make an excellent hus- 
band, and the gods are good; they 
will send you an excellent wife, a 
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sweet, loyal woman, who will love 
you well.” 

“Pauvre diable! Mon pauvre 
Raoul!” said Léon, heaving a tre- 
mendous sigh. 

They were crossing the Pont 
Royal; the Seine ran high between 
its banks; the bateaux mouches 
were skimming to and fro. 

“Where are you bound for?” 
said Darvallon. “ The Quai d’Or- 
say ?” 

“No, I am going to the Rue du 
Bac; and you?” 

Darvallon had meant to go there 
too, but instead of saying so he 
replied that he had a call to make 
in the Rue de Lille. He was in 
hopes that, when they stopped at 
Mme. Mére’s door, Léon would 
have asked him to go in for a mo- 
ment; but Léon did not. 

“And so I may not know who 
she is ?” he said, with a vexed, half- 
wistful look, as they held hands. 

“Not till she knows it herself,” 
said Darvallon. 

“Menteur! The woman you 
loved would find it out before you 
knew it yourself.” . 

And though Captain Léopold 
boasted of knowing nothing about 
the wiles and ways of love, this re- 
mark showed an amount of dis- 
cérnment that bespoke some latent 
power of response in himself. 

Mme. Mére and Pearl were 
sitting comfortably by the fire, 
Pearl shouting out the Dédats, the 
old lady looking up from her work 
with an occasional comment, when 
Léon walked in. He bent down to 
let Mme. Mére kiss him on the 
forehead, and then shook hands 
with Pearl. Since she was no 
longer a possible candidate for 
marriage, he had ceased to fear 
her, and was far more cordial and 
at ease with her than in the days 
when they stood on equal terms. 


‘ or for her. 
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He had the most profound respect 
for her, and he pitied her—senti- 
ments that made such a safe barrier 
against all softer emotions that it 
never entered his head to imagine 
that this sort of close and friendly 
intercourse with a charming girl of- 
fered the smallest danger for him 
Mme. Mére idolized 
her grandson, and she was glad 
that he and Pearl got on so well, 
being old acquaintances; but the 
idea of their falling in love with 
each other no more occurred to her 
than it did to him. Pearl's posi- 
tion, her absolutely dot-/ess condi- 
tion, made the notion of her getting 
a husband as impossible as riding 
without a horse or flying without 
wings. Thus the young folk had 
their little jokes together, indepen- 


_dent of Mme. Mére, thanks to her 


deafness and her confidence in the 
natural barriers between the two. 
Léon began to find a great attrac- 
tion in his grandmother’s society ; 
it was pleasant to drop in at odd 
times and be petted by the old 
lady, and talk over himself and his 
affairs with bright, sympathetic 
Pearl, who was stich a capital lis- 
tener. 

“You have heard the news?” he 
said, drawing his chair close to 
Mme. Mére. “I am condemned 
to marry. The maternal decree 
has gone forth, and unless you, 
bonne maman, rescue me, I have 
no alternative but to blow my 
brains out.” 

“Mon pauvre petit! How can 
I interfere about it if your mother 
has made up her mind ?” 

“Then I may go home and load 
my revolver.” And he stood up. 

“T never should have guessed you 
were such a coward,” said, Pearl, 
with a twinkle in her eye that was 
inappropriate to the tragic tone 
of the conversation. 
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“As regards marriage or sui- 
cide ?” said Léon, looking down at 
her with his solemn face. 

“You are going already, mon 
petit ?” said Mme. Mére, who had 
missed the threat about the revol- 
ver and what followed. “Why do 
you not practise a little with made- 
moiselle? The piano is excellent, 
she tells me, and your mother wants 
you to have a succés at Mme. de 
Kerbec’s concert. Chére petite, 
make him sing that romance that I 
am so fond of.” 

“ Voulez-vous ?” said Pearl with- 
out looking up. 

“I am ready. I am always 
willing to be victimized.” 

“And to take no credit for it, 
and to consider yourself the only 
victim.” Pearl rolled up her band 
of tapestry and went to the piano. 


“T have aletter to write before I’ 


go out,” said Mme. Mére. “ What 
o'clock is it? Near four. AndI 


must be at the homme d'affaires’ at 


half-past. Ring the bell, Léon. 
Where is my pocket-book? Pierre, 
I shall want a coach presently.” 

Pearl struck up the accompani- 
ment, and the room sounded to 
Léon’s sonorous tones apostrophiz- 
ing the “Petite Fleur des Bois.” 
He had been all animation while 
discussing the alternative of mar- 
riage or suicide, but his manner col- 
lapsed into wooden stiffness the 
moment he stood up to sing. 

“Let us try a duet now,” said 
Pearl when the ballad was over, 
and hoping to stir him up a bit by 
her own warmth. 

They began “ Non ti scordar di 
me,”’ but Léon continued to pour 
out his anguish to Eleanora with 
the same stolid countenance and 
manner that had exasperated Pearl 
in his address to the flower of the 
woods. At last she could bear it 
no longer, and wheeling round 
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suddenly on the piano-stool, “ Pour 
l'amour de Dieu,” she cried, “figu- 
rez-vous que je suis un pot de 
confiture !” 

Léon was so startled that his 
invocation to Eleanora stuck in his 
throat, and he fell back against the 
wall, roaring with laughter. Pearl 
had nothing for it but to join in the 
laugh, and they were both splitting 
their sides like a pair of children 
when Pierre opened the door and 
announced : 

“Mme. la Baronne Léopold!” 

Pearl stood up quickly; the music- 
book rattled down on the notes 
with a loud crash, adding to the 
confusion of a scene that she felt 
instinctively to be an awkward 
one for her. 

“Ma mére,” said Léon, meeting 
his mother with a profound bow, 
“behold the most dutiful of sons! 
I have been victimizing Mlle. Perle 
and myself in order that you might 
be proud of me on Monday even- 
ing.” 

“Tt is well, my son; but your 
sister would have saved made- 
moiselle the trouble and the loss of 
time. You should remember that 
her time is not her own. Etourdi! 
Where is Mme. la Baronne?” she 
added, turning to Pearl. 

“Twill go for her,” said Pearl, 
with crimson cheeks, and she left 
the room. 

The mother and son did not 
spend the téte-A-téte in pleasantries 
or endearments. In a few minutes 
Mme. Mére, bonneted and cloak- 
ed, came in, and she also heard a 
few words that were not very ten- 
der. Léon made matters a great 
deal worse by declaring that he 
would rather cut his throat than 
compromise Pearl Redacre, whom 
he regarded as a sister and vene- 
rated as an angel, and that he would 
run any one through the body who 
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dared to say she could be com- 
promised by him or any man living. 
His mother was scared by the vehe- 
mence he displayed, and tried to 
-pour oil on the waters by assuring 
him that she was only so touchy 
about Pearl because she loved her 
as her own child. 

Mme. Mére was hurt and annoy- 
ed; but she knew her daughter-in- 
law, and made no attempt to ex- 
cuse either Pearl or herself. 

“Thank Heaven! they, are leav- 
ing Paris so soon,” thought Mme. 
Léopold as she went down-stairs 
with her son and her mother-in- 
law. 

They saw her into her brougham, 
and she drove away, smiling and 
full of wrath. 

“TI must go back and apologize 
to Mile. Perle,” said Léon, turning 
to re-enter the house, 

“Tt is’ not worth while, mon 
petit; I will explain it all to her,” 
said Mme. Mére, arresting him. 

Léon let her have her way; 
but he was more stirred than she 
had ever seen him. He put her 
into the hackney-coach that she 
had preferred to a seat in her 
daughter-in-law's brougham, and 
went on to the Foreign Office to 
see his father. 

Pearl, on her side, was greatly 
disturbed by the incident. She 
knew French ways and ideas, and 
Mme. Léopold’s ideas especially, 
too well not to understand that she 
stood convicted of grievous impro- 
priety in being caught laughing 
with Léon en téte-a-téte ; and, cir- 
cumstanced as she was, the mis- 
hap might have serious conse- 
quences. Indeed, the scandalized 
mother had stingingly reminded 
her of this. 

“Her time is not her own,” she 
had said to M. Léon. 

“Thank goodness! we will soon 
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be gone. There will be no one to 
compromise me down at Gardan- 
valle, I suppose,” thought Pearl. 

She hoped Léon would be warn- 
ed by the adventure and not come 
near them again. But Captain 
Léopold, though a coward in some 
ways, was not to be bullied into 
the reality of cowardice. He de- 
termined to go every morning to 
the Rue du Bac until his grand- 
mother left town. Meantime he 
went to look after Raoul Darvallon, 
to unbosom to him, as was his habit 
in every grievance, great or small. 
He did not find his friend at home, 
and when he met him in his mo- 
ther’s salon that evening he was 
annoyed and amazed to discover 
that she had been beforehand with 
him, and that, instead of at once 
and unhesitatingly taking his view 
of the case, Captain Darvallon lis- 
tened with an unsympathizing, al- 
most a severe, countenance. 

“ Your mother must understand 
a thing of this kind more clearly 
than either you or I,” he said; 
“you had better be ruled by her 
and not return to the house. It is 
of some consequence to Mlle. Red- 
acre, though of course you attach 
no importance to the matter.” 

“You are mistaken. I attach 
considerable importance to it. I 
don’t choose that Pearl Redacre 
should think me a sneak and a 
coward,” said Léon with some 
heat. 

“Since you set so high a value 
on her good opinion, see you act 
so as to deserve it. There would 
be more delicacy, it strikes me, in 
staying away.” 

“That depends upon how she 
looks at it. I shall not be wanting 
in delicacy towards her, at any 
rate.” 

“TI hope not,” said Darvallon, 
looking at Léon; and as their eyes 
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met there was a threat in those of 
the older man that Léon read, 
though: he did not interpret it. 
He moved away without making 
any comment, and the two friends 
had no further conversation that 
night. 

Destiny is an indefatigable crea- 
ture, weaving and spinning over 
our heads and under our feet, 
catching us in her toils, knotting 
the threads when we break them, 
snapping them when our shuttle is 
flying through the woof. Mme. 
Léopold had a mighty web in her 
loom to-night. A parti had pre- 
sented itself which realized almost 
all her ambitions for Blanche. 
There was no drawback this time, 
except that the gentleman was a 
widower and had a daughter two 
years younger than Blanche; but 
she was at the Sacré Coeur and 
was to be married in a year, the 


husband being already provided. 
Barring this trifling inconvenience 
the affair was perfect: old name, 


fine income, chateau huiti¢me 
sitcle. Mme. de Kerbec had 
found him out, and the belligerents 
were to view each other ata re- 
spectful distance to-morrow even- 
ing at the theatre. She was ar- 
ranging it all now behind her fan 
with Mme. Léopold, both ladies 
tenderly confidential and in their 
element. 

“Tam bidden to dejeuner chez 
le colonel to-morrow,” said Captain 
Darvallon when he was going away. 
“I suppose we shall meet there ?” 

“No,” said Léon, “ you will not 
have that felicity.” 

“He told me he 
you.” 

“So he did; but I have another 
engagement.” 

It was an engagement contracted 
with himself on the spur of the mo- 
ment. For the first time since 


had asked 


Pearl. 


their friendship had begun Léon 
felt that a vague misunderstanding 
had crept in between him and 
Raoul; it was very slight, but it 
checked the perfect flow of sympa- 
thy, as a touch of east wind chills 
the soft kiss of a summer breeze. 
He did not care to meet him at the 
colonel’s to-morrow, because that 
would throw them en téte-a-téte for 
the rest of the afternoon. Darval- 
lon, on his side, was conscious of 
some vague antagonistic influence, 
and when they said good-night 
there was something in the clasp 
of Léon’s hand that he missed. A 
week ago the sensation would have 
brought a sharp pang with it. But 
as the days go by our life’s trea- 
sures accumulate and the value of 
things changes; their proportions 
alter; the thunder-storm of yester- 
day is only a passing cloud to-day ; 
our ship rides at anchor in the 
sheltered port, and laughs at the 
winds that beat her rudely on the 
high seas yesterday, threatening de- 
struction to her cargo and the lives 
she carried. 

Friendship was a jewel beyond 
price; but somehow its lustre was 
dimmed to Raoul Darvallon, as he 
looked at it, altogether uncon- 
sciously, in the light of Pearl Reda- 
cre’s presence standing there with 
the sunshine in her eyes. 

Just as Pearl and Mme. Mére sat 
down to breakfast next morning a 
sharp ring summoned Pierre to the 
door. 

“Bonne maman, can you spare 
me acutlet ?” said Léon, putting in 
his head, his gay hussar uniform 
making a bright picture in the 
doorway of the red-tiled salle a- 
manger. f 

“ Ah! mon petit, what asurprise. 
Pierre, place monsieur’s cover. You 
have fallen on evil times, mon gar- 
con. Is he not perverse?” this 
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was to Pearl. “You know how 
often I have invited him, and he 
never would come, and now he 
walks in and takes the bit out of 
our mouths,” 

But the old lady was delighted. 
Léon was the apple of her eye; to 
pet him and spoil him, to pay his 
debts and pull him through his 
scrapes, was the greatest happiness 
she knew. She had felt yesterday 
that both he and she had been sat 
upon by Mme. Léopold—they had 
caught it, as Léon said—and this 
community of misfortune drewthem 
together more closely than usual 
this morning. It was very naughty 


of him to come straight back so 
soon to the scene of his misdeed ; 
but it was very plucky, and Mme. 
Mére was a true woman and loved 
a bold rider. 

Pearl was rather frightened at 
Léon’s audacity, and, if the truth 


must be told, a trifle flattered. She 
had grown fond of Blanche’s brother, 
he had been so kind and brother- 
like to her in her altered position ; 
and just as the superadded sun- 
shine on Captain Darvallon’s path 
had dwarfed certain figures, so the 
shadows of isolation in Pearl’s had 
magnified objects which she would 
scarcely have noticed in the sun- 
light of her happy home. Every 
cup of cold water was precious to 
her now. 

“T have risked my head to eat 
this cutlet with you, bonne maman,” 
said Léon, spreading out his nap- 
kin triumphantly. “ I have refused 
an appeal from my colonel to go 
and breakfast with him, and he is 
very touchy ; he is certain to cashier 
me, if he does not have me shot.” 

“You wicked boy! And what 
excuse did you give the colonel ?” 
asked the delighted grandmother. 

“That I had a better engage- 
ment. The fact is, it bores me to 
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go there; he breakfasts at half-past 
ten, and one must get up over-night 
to be ready at such unearthly 
hours. Moreover, I had an official 
call to make, as you perceive. i 
have just come from the War Office. 
Besides, I must see you while I can; 
you will soon be leaving town now. 
Mademoiselle, when some one ap- 
plies to you one of these days fora 
character of me, I hope you will 
bear witness to me’ as a model petit- 
fils, ergo the making of a model 
husband.” 

“What is he saying, my dear?” 
inquired Mme. Mére. 

Pearl explained at the top of her 
voice. 

“Ah! te voila donc converti au 
mariage? How I rejoice, mon pe- 
tit! You have, then, seen her, and 
she pleases you?” 

“T have seen no one, and I am 
not converted,” protested Léon; 
“but I know my mother. It was 
an ancestor of hers in the female 
line who invented the saying, ‘Ce 
que femme veut, Dieu veut.’ If 
she holds out—as she is sure to do 
—I must capitulate. Mon Dieu! 
what a good world this would be 
if there were no giving in mar- 
riage.” 

“When does the regiment start 
for Algiers?” inquired Mme. Mére, 
who had missed the final invoca- 
tion. 

“Tt does not know. Perhaps 
not at all. My mother is capable 
of countermanding the order.” 

“Tt will be a great relief to her 
when you marry, mon petit. She 
will be tranquil about you then.” 

“Why can she not be tranquil. 
about me now? I have ranged 
myself. You know I have ranged 
myself, bonne maman?” he said, 
bending towards the old lady and 
pitching his voice to a shout. 

“Yes, yes;’ but you are still ca- 
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pable of many follies, Léon,” 
Mme. Mére, shaking her head. 

“What does she mean ?” said Lé- 
on, addressing the’ dish and help- 
ing himself to purée de pommes de 
terre. 

Pearl only laughed. 

“What is she driving at?” said 
Léon, his curiosity aroused by the 
comical expression of the young 
girl’s face. 

“ Ask her,” said Pearl. 

But Mme. Mére would or could 
explain nothing beyond the palpa- 
ble fact that his mother wanted him 
to marry. 

“TI will not leave you alone till 
you tell me,” said Léon in a safe 
sotto voce across the table; “there 
is something in the wind, and you 
know it.” 

His curiosity amused Pearl, and 
the spirit of mischief got up in 
her; she determined to mystify 
him. 

“Whatever I know, I tell no 
tales,” she said. 

“You shall tell me. I swear you 
siall! I will give you no peace 
till you do,” protested Léon. And 
then he began to make inquiries 
about the works that were going 
on at Gardanvalle; how far the 
water-pipes were being carried, and 
if his suggestion about breaking in 
a western window in one of the 
rooms had been adopted. 

They went into the salon for 
coffee, and Mme. Mére dipped into 
a newspaper, leaving. Pearl and 
Léon to fight over their politics 
alone. They had not got beyond 
the chances for and against rain 
that evening when Pierre came in 
with a letter for madame. It was 
from Gardanvalle. She opened it 
and glanced down the page. 

“Ah! mon Dieu, the chateau is 
burned down,” she cried, drop- 
ping the letter on her knees and 


said 


Pearl. 


turning to Léon with a face of 
dismay. 

Léon snatched up the letter and 
ran his eye over it. 

“Voyons, bonne maman, it is 
nothing to be frightened at,” he 
said; “only a part of the left wing 
burned—your rooms, unfortunate- 
ly—but the mischief is not so great. 
Daron says three months will sce 
all put to rights; but you can’t re- 
turn to Gardanvalle till your rooms 
are rebuilt and put in order. So 
much the better! You will have 
to stay here till I start for Algiers 
or get married.” 

Mme. Mére was on her feet ina 
moment, ringing the bell and or- 
dering a coach. She must go and 
communicate this disastrous intel- 
ligence to the baron; he would ad- 
vise, he would do something. 

“ Shall I accompany you, or shall 
I wait here and practise my sing- 
ing with mademoiselle till you re- 
turn ?” said Léon. 

“Of course you will accompany 
me. What an incorrigible boy you 
are! I shall be ready in two min- 
utes. What o'clock is it? Just 
one! Your father will be busy 
with his audiences if I don’t make 
haste.” 

And 


she bustled off, leaving 
Pearl and Léon together. 
“Now tell me what is this fly in 
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my mother’s ear,” said Léon, dis- 
missing the conflagration of the 
family roof-tree as a matter of 
secondary interest. “Who is she 
crazed for me to marry?” 

“T don’t know. I give you my 
word 1 don’t,” protested Pearl; 
but Léon looked at the dimples in 
her cheeks, with an imp of mis- 
chief lurking in each of them, and 
he did not believe her. 

“ Why, then, is she crazed all of 
a sudden for me to marry nobody 
in particular?” 
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“Perhaps she is afraid of your 
marrying somebody in particular.” 

“Ha!” His black eyes flashed 
with a perfect fire of curiosity. 
At any cost Pearl must tantalize 
him a bit. 

“You must ask me no ques- 
tions,” she said, turning to look 
for her work-basket, but in reality 
to hide her face. “I know no- 
thing; I can tell you nothing.” 

“Nay, but that is unkind; that 
is wicked. You will tell me her 
name? Iadjure you! Nay —see- 
ing Pearl ‘shake her head while 
still keeping it averted—“if you 
are my friend! We are friends, 
are we not? Well, one word—the 
name of the family—one word to 
put me on the scent! Voyons !” 

Pearl moved toward the mantel- 
piece, and waved him away with a 
mock heroic gesture, but with a 
laughing devil in her eyes that 
lent their brown lustre a strange 
fascination. He seized her hand— 
a small, tapering hand, soft and 
milk-white—clasped it in both his 
own, and dropping on one knee, 
his sabretache clanking with a loud 
metallic jingle as he knelt, “ One 
word—the first syllable—the first 
letter!” he cried passionately and 
looking up into her face. 

“M. le Capitaine Darvallon!” 
called out Pierre, throwing open 
the door. 

Léon started violently to his 
feet, his sabretache ringing. Dar- 
vallon hesitated whether to ad- 
vance or not. There was an awk- 
ward pause as the three stood un- 
certain, abashed. But it was only 
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for a moment, and Mme. Mére 
came in and the spell was broken. 

“Ah! bonjour, monsieur. They 
have told you the news? Is it not 
terrible! Come, mon petit. Is 
the coach at the door? Mon Dieu! 
one is never a moment quiet. 
How sorry I am that I can’t wait! 
But you will perhaps look in on 
me to-morrow or this evening? I 
shall be delighted.” 

Captain Darvallon said he would 
do himself the honor of calling soon 
again, and was going to withdraw, 
contenting himself with a distant 
bow to Pearl, but she came for- 
ward, holding out her hand and 
her eyes still full of laughter. 

He took her hand, but looked 
at her with an expression that 
quenched the laughter in a mo- 
ment. Was he angry? She turn- 
ed instinctively to Léon, as if ex- 
pecting him to explain, to say 
something; but Léon’s face fright- 
ened her more than Captain Dar- 
yallon’s; there was a defiant flash 
in the black eyes that made her 
heart stop beating, as if it had been 
suddenly frozen. It was not at 
her that Léon was looking, but at 
his friend. He turned to her with 
an air of ostentatious deference 
that would have made her laugh, if 
she had not been so much more 
inclined to cry, and with a low 
bow, “ A l’honneur de vous revoir, 
mademoiselle,” he said. 

Captain Darvallon went out after 
Mme. Mére, without trying to ex- 
change another glance with Pearl. 

She felt very miserable as the 
door closed behind them. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The Church and Medicine. 


THE CHURCH AND MEDICINE 


Amonc the calumnies against 
the church which are most persist- 
ently brought forward by infidel 
and Protestant writers, and guile- 
lessly accepted by their blind fol- 
lowers, the assertion that the church 
is, or has been, opposed to science 
holds'a prominent place. ‘This 
falsehood may, in fact, be said to 
have become history, so much so 
that we are sure whoever should 
dispute it would in many com- 
munities be regarded as an imbe- 
cile deserving pity rather than 
anger. It is true that the faiseness 
of the statement has been repeat- 
edly shown, and that no one con- 
versant with either general history 
or that of particular sciences can 
be deceived by it; the mass of 
readers liave to get their ideas of 
history as they can, and have 
neither time nor opportunity to 
inquire into the accuracy of the 
information. Indeed, many utterly 
false statements, like the one in 
question, are announced with such 
an air of conviction, as being so 
far beyond doubt, that the unwary 
reader cannot but accept them, and 
even Catholics have uncomfortable 
doubts lest there be some germ of 
truth in them. For those who 
know the truth, to put these falla- 
cies aside with the remark that 
they have been disproved is as if 
the gardener should say that the 
garden had been weeded and the 
lawn mown, and that he need give 
them no further attention. 

Indeed, it is hard not to think 
that men of a certain order of mind 
presume on the impunity they have 
experienced to make statements 
which can stand only by the indif- 


ference of opponents. Here is an 
instance: “It has always been the 
policy of the church to discourage 
the physician and his art; he in- 
terfered too much with the gifts 
and profits of the shrines.” * To 
one knowing the facts such a state- 
ment is ludicrous, but it is sad to 
think that numbers of honest and 
intelligent people accept it without 
question. 

The attitude of the church to 
science is too vast a subject fora 
short paper, and, besides, it will be 
more profitable to restrict this in- 
quiry to her relations with medi- 
cine, and especially with anatomy. 
In ancient and modern times, 
among pagans and Christians alike, 
the dissection of human bodies, by 
which means alone anatomy can be 
learned, has been an object of 
popular abhorrence. Superstition 
throws a vague shadow of unho- 
liness over these investigations, 
while the scrupulous might fear 
that their tendencies were towards 
materialism. In a word, if the 
church were what she is often re- 
presented, we cannot doubt that 
she would attack the study of ana- 
tomy with the most intolerant 
bigotry. 

The following remarks on the 
early history of Christian medicine 
are restricted to propositions which 
are generally admitted or for which 
good authority can be shown. It is 
admitted that in Italy, during the 
early part of the middle ages, medi- 
cal learning was nearly confined to 
religious orders, who treated the 
sick abroad and received the suffer- 


* Draper's Conflict of Religion and Science, 
1875, P. 269, 
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ing poor into hospitals in the mo- 
nasteries. Few have presumed to 
question the great services rendered 
to learning by the Benedictines. 
Medical science was, no doubt, 
still in its infancy, but it is due to 
the church that it existed at all. 
The light of the medical school 
of Salerno is too brilliant in the 
general darkness to be ignored. 
The only way to avoid giving 
credit to those to whom it is due 
is to maintain that science was in- 
troduced into Europe by those 
outside. Prof. Draper* declares 
that “the first medical college es- 
tablished in Europe was that found- 
ed by the Saracens at Salerno, in 
Italy ’—a statement which it would 
be difficult to support by a date or 
by aconvincing authority. We have 
been unable to ascertain when this 
celebrated school began its benefi- 
cent work, but the following de- 
tached facts show the folly of as- 
cribing this honor to the Saracens. 
St. Benedict founded the abbey of 
Monte Casino in 528 or 529. In 
the annals of the Benedictine Or- 
der ¢ there is a description of the 
position of the hospital (#osoco- 
mium) in that monastery as it was 
in720. Sprengel f goes so far as to 
say that Berthier, the abbot of the 
same abbey in the ninth century, 
was certainly not the first who gave 
medical instruction and wrote me- 
dical works. There is authority 
given by Tosti § to show that from 
the time of Pope John VIII., who 
reigned from 872 to 882, the monks 
of Monte Casino were assiduously 
devoted to medical studies. Spren- 
gel states that the school of Salerno 
was founded by the Benedictines, 


* Loc, cit., p. 115. 
+ By Mabillon. 
$ Histoire de la Médecine, translated from the 
into French, vol. ii. 
§ Storia della Badia di Monte-Cassino, vol. i. 
P- 345: 
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and asserts that even in the eighth 
century it was very celebrated for 
medicine. The Saracens did not 
capture Salerno till go05, and held 
it but fifteen years. One would 
not suppose that this was a very 
favorable opportunity for an in- 
vading enemy of hostile race and 
religion to found a school. But 
even if we should admit, contrary 
as it is to all evidence, that the 
Saracens really did found the 
school and that it was the first one 
of medicine in Europe, is it not 
remarkable that after their brief 
stay it should not only have per- 
sisted but have flourished, as was 
the case? Daremberg, * speaking 
of the abuse heaped on the early 
part of the middle ages, very justly 
observes: “If during these centu- 
ries there had reigned only igno- 
rance and superstition, or rather if 
scientific ideas had been entirely 
wanting, it is hard to understand 
how first the Arabs, and then the 
Renaissance, had been able to 
scatter such entirely new and yet 
such efficacious germs on such 
barren soil.” It is true that medi- 
cal knowledge in Italy was in- 
creased from Saracen sources, and 
it is a proof of the catholic spirit 
of the monks who took knowledge, 
or what passed for such, even from 
the infidels. In Spain the Moors 
hada considerable influence on me- 
dicine, but yet none of the great 
discoveries of the era of the Re- 
naissance can be traced to them. 
In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies the school of Salerno was in 
its prime, enjoying general respect 
and sending forth many distinguish- 
ed men. To obtain a degree at 
least five years had to be devoted 
to the study of medicine alone, 
after a preparatory course of two 
or three years. To practise sur- 


* Histoire des Sciences Médicales. 
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gery another year was required to 
be given to the study of .anatomy, 
though it is to be feared that this 
was generally taught on animals. 
Other medical schools sprang up, 
and in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries Salerno lost its 
pre-eminence. Prosperous schools 
at Naples, Rome, Bologna, Padua, 
Pisa, Pavia showed the interest 
taken in medicine. 

As anatomy is the basis of 
rational medicine, and as dissec- 
tion is the only means of learning 
it, there can be no question of the 
gratitude we owe to the authorities 
that first permitted its practice. 
It is pleasant to be able to record 
that this merit, at least, has not 
been awarded to the Saracens. 
What little they knew of anatomy 
they had learned from old authors.* 
Their religion forbade such inves- 
tigations, and the revival of anato- 
my in the sixteenth century is due 
to Christians. The movement, 
indeed, had begun much earlier, 
though we do not know exactly at 
what time. 

Mondino, professor of anatomy 
at Bologna, is known to haye dis- 
sected. He wrote an original 
work on anatomy in 1315, more 
than a century before the inven- 
tion of printing (that “severe blow 
to Catholicism ”’¢), which was pre- 
served in manuscript and publish- 
ed in type in 1478 at Pavia—an 
instance of the opposition the 
church has always offered to the 
acquisition and diffusion of know- 
ledge. It is thought that artists as 
well as physicians studied »'e inti- 
mate structure of the human body. 
According to Sir Charles Bell, Da 
Vinci, born in 1452, and Michael 
Angelo, born in 1474, were the 
best anatomists of their day. The 
realistic pictures of the Spanish 


* Sprengel. + Draper, p. 292. 
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school imply more than a superfi- 
cial knowledge of anatomy. Bene- 
detti and Achillini, anatomists of 
the fifteenth century, both dissect- 
ed. Berenger de Carpi, professor 
of anatomy at Bologna early in the 
sixteenth century, is said to have 
dissected one hundred bodies.* 
This would imply the existence of 
a law, or at least a custom, allow- 
ing the’ use of the unclaimed dead 
in hospitals. Later in the same 
century this privilege was enjoyed 
by Eustachius at Rome. This is a 
proof of liberality not easily to be 
controverted, and an example which 
many States in the Union would 
do well toimitate.t Various eccle- 
siastical authorities have author- 
ized dissection, sometimes by di- 
rect assent, sometimes by silence. 
And we are not aware that any 
have ever forbidden it. The 
church certainly never has done so. 
It has, indeed, been claimed that 
Boniface VIII. issued a _ bull 
against it in 1300, but it appears 
that he simply forbade the custom 
of eviscerating and cooking the 
dead, which had come into vogue 
during the Crusades, in order to 
allow the remains of the fallen to 
be conveyed to their homes. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were a glorious period in 
the history of anatomy. Then 
flourished the men whose names, 
attached to organs and _ parts 
which they discovered or describ- 
ed, are familiar to every student. 
The anatomical chair at Padua was 
occupied successively by Vesalius, 
Columbus, Fallopius, Fabricius, Cas- 
serius, and Spigelius; Eustachius, 
Varolius, and Cesalpinus taught 

* Lauth, Histoire de 2 Anatomie. 

+This is a disagreeable subject, but it was 
thought best not to avoid it, as it is of much weight 
as an argument. Wise legislation in this matter is 
certainly a criterion of civilization ; the want of it 
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at Rome, Vidius at Pisa, Arantius 
at Bologna, Malpighius at Messina. 
Many of these taught at several 
cities and received marked honors 
from prelates and princes. 

The services of Yesalius and 
Eustachius to the cause of modern 
anatomy were so great that some 
sketch of their careers will not be 
out of-place. Vesalius was born at 
Brussels in 1514, of a wealthy fami- 
ly distinguished in medicine. He 
pursued his earlier studies at the 
celebrated University of Louvain, 
and later studied medicine at 
various places. He had a remark- 
ably original mind, was not satis- 
fied with repetitions of ancient 
learning, but would study nature 
for himself. He quarrelled with 
Sylvius, his professor of anatomy 
at Paris, because he would not 
pay the respect to the views of 
Galen which his teacher thought 
proper. At twenty he discovered 
the valves of the aorta and of the 
pulmonary artery. But three years 
later the senate of Venice appoint- 
ed him professor of anatomy at 
Padua. He appears, however, not 
to have spent all his time there, for 
he taught his favorite science at 
Bologna and Pisa also. At the 
age of twenty-nine he published 
his great work on anatomy which 
made his name immortal. “He 
was celebrated as a practitioner 
as well as an anatomist, and a year 
later he gave up his studies to be 
physician at the court of the king 
of Spain, apparently wearied by 
the controversies which the origi- 
nality of his genius had brought 
upon him. He followed the court 
nineteen or twenty years, and then 
suddenly set out on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. , At Jerusalem he 
received letters from the senate of 
Venice offering him the professor- 
ship at Padua, then vacant by the 
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death of Fallopius. He accepted 
the honor, but on his return he 
was shipwrecked and perished on 
the island of Zante. His remains 
were recognized and deposited in 
a chapel of the Blessed Virgin. 

There has.been much specula- 
tion as to the cause of Vesalius’ 
pilgrimage. There is a romantic, 
but probably quite imaginary, sto- 
ry of his having cut into a live 
body, thinking it dead. Some say 
he went for wealth, some to get 
rid of his wife, some to escape pro- 
fessional jealousies. There have 
been vague allusions to the Inqui- 
sition, and Canon Kingsley * has pre- 
sumed to hint at suspicions of 
heresy. The object of his last 
journey would suffice to refute this 
charge, even if it had some plausi- 
ble basis. 

What an answer is the life of this 
man alone to those who claim that 
the church opposed science! He 
threw to the winds old opinions, 
venerable only by antiquity, and 
replaced them with the results of 
original research, carried on by 
methods which, though absolutely 
necessary, were then, as now, re- 
pulsive to the popular mind. Yet 
where does this radical investiga- 
tor flourish ? Not in some corner 
where those who timidly sympa- 
thize with him can be overlooked, 
if they do not make themselves too 
prominent, but in the two most 
distinctly Catholic countries of Eu- 
rope, and we see the Italian uni- 
versities vying with one another to 
honor him. 

We know but little of the life of 
Eustachius. He was a contempo- 
rary of Vesalius, but the -year of 
his birth is unknown. He is one 
of those who live in their works. 
He was professor of anatomy at 
Rome, and physician to Cardinals 
* Health and Education, 1874. 
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Borromeo and Rovero and to the 
Duke of Urbino. He died in 1574. 
Like Vesalius, he trusted to ori- 
ginal research. The latter, indeed, 
has the merit of having given a 
great impulse to the study of ana- 
tomy, but. Eustachius followed it 
more perseveringly. He published 
a book on anatomy, but unfortu- 
nately could not afford to bring 
out his anatomical plates, his great 
work, which, though finished in 
1552, were not made public till 
1714. 

If the reader will consult the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, eighth edi- 
tion, article “Anatomy,” he will 
be edified with the following pas- 
sage : “ The facts unfolded in these 
figures are so important that it is 
justly remarked by Lauth that if 


the author himself had been fortu- 
nate enough to publish them, ana- 
tomy would have attained the per- 


fection of the eighteenth century 
two centuries earlier atleast. Their 
seclusion for that period in the pa- 
pal library has given celebrity to 
many names which would have 
been known only in the verification 
of the discoveries of Eustachius.” 
Who can read this without a feel- 
ing of at least mortification that 
neither pope nor librarian during 
all these years should have recog- 
nized the value of these plates and 
rescued them from oblivion? But 
before yielding to this feeling let 
us inquire how the plates were 
finally given to the world. 

In the early part of the eight- 
eenth century Lancisi, who either 
was or had been professor*of ana- 
tomy at Rome, learned that on the 
death of Eustachius these plates 
came into the possession of a cer- 
tain Pinus.* He spoke of the mat- 


* As our authority is French, it is probabie that 
Pinus is some modification of the Italian family 
name. 
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ter to the pope, Clement XI., who 
was interested and caused research- 
es to be made. The family of Pi- 
nus had become extinct, but their 
books were traced to the Rossi 
family and the plates were found. 
They were published in 1714, one 
hundred and forty years after the 
death of their author. Lancisi 
wrote an explanation of them with 
the assistance of other anatomists, 
among them the celebrated Mor- 
gagni, who in 1715 was appointed 
professor of anatomy at Padua. 

This passage from the Z£ncyclo- 
pedia shows how history is too fre- 
quently written. Here we have a 
suppression of the true, if not a 
suggestion of the false. What makes 
it worse is that the account just 
given of the recovery of the plates 
is taken from the work of that very 
Lauth * from whom the writer 
quotes, and the two passages are 
near together. 

A passing mention may be made 
of Varolius, born in 1543. He 
taught anatomy at Bologna, and 
then at Rome, and deserves great 
credit for his’studies on the brain. 
He was physician to Gregory XIIL., 
yet his life lasted but thirty-two 
years. 

English writers are accustomed 
to boast of Harvey’s discovery of 
the circulation of the blood as a 
triumph of Protestant science. We 
may not find it stated quite as 
plainly as this, but the inference 
has been offered again and again 
that iri some way, not very well 
explained, the beneficent influence 
of the “ Reformation” is exempli- 
fied in this discovery. We do not 
propose to discuss Harvey’s claims 
to be called a discoverer. There 
is much doubt as to what is im- 
plied by the title. He certainly 
had great merit. He was the first 


* Histoire del Anatomie. 
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to write a book on the circulation 
alone; he gave a better description 
of it than had been given; he pro- 
bably appreciated better than any 
of his predecessors the great im- 
portance of the fact, and did more 
to spread the knowledge of it. We 
have no quarrel with any one who 
asserts that this constitutes dis- 
covery; much may be said on that 
side, even if it be admitted that the 
essential phenomena were already 
known. Our purpose is not to be- 
little Harvey, but to show how 
much was known to anatomists in 
Catholic countries, and that they 
were honored, not discouraged. 
William Harvey was born in 
1578. He took the degree of B.A. 
in 1597, and either that year or the 
next went to Italy to study medi- 
cine. We may believe that the in- 
stinct of an anatomist led him to 
choose Padua, where Fabricius was 
He re- 


then professor of anatomy. 
turned to England in 1602, and we 
hear little of him till 1615, when he 
began to lecture on anatomy and 
surgery at the College of Physi- 


cians. Thirteen years later, in 
1628, when he had reached the 
age of fifty, -+he brought out his 
great work, Zxercitatio Anatomica 
de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Ant- 
malibus.* The greatest praise is 
due to the correctness and vivid- 
ness of the description of the ac- 
tion of the heart, and to the skill 
with which the subject is present- 
ed. Harvey states in this work 
that he had demonstrated’ the cir- 
culation for nine years. 

There has been much discussion 
whether or not Harvey understood 
the system of very minute vessels 
by which the blood passes from the 
arteries to the veins. In his book 
he uses the expression “ per porosi- 


*“ An Anatomical Disquisition on the Motion 
of the Heart and Blood in Animals.’’ 
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tates ’’—by pores—which some have 
said meant indefinite spaces, others 
true vessels. The question, how- 
ever, is of little importance, for, 
even if Harvey had a correct idea 
of the matter, it can have been only 
an assumption, for it was not till 
the latter half of- that century that 
Malpighius had the fortune to be 
the first to enjoy through the micro- 
scope the wonderful spectacle of 
the circulation in the tissues of the 
live frog. 

Let us now see what was already 
known on this subject and by 
whom it had been written, retrac- 
ing the course of discovery from 
Harvey’s to earlier times. 

First comes Cesalpinus, a man of 
great and varied learning. He was 
born in 1519 and died in 1603. 
He taught at Pisa, and then at Rome, 
where he was physician to Pope 
Clement VIII. ‘The following pas- 
sages are from his Peripatetic Ques- 
tions, published in 1571: 


“With this circulation of the blood 
from the right to the left ventricle by 
way of the lungs everything discovered 
by dissection is in complete accordance ; 
for as there are two vessels ending in 
the right ventricle so there are two end- 
ing in the left. Of the two, however, 
one only in each intromits, the other 
emits, the valves being so arranged as to 
secure this result.” Again: “ The pas- 
sages of the heart are guarded by nature 
in such a way that there is free intromis- 
sion from the vena cava into the right 
ventricle; from thence there is an outlet 
to the lungs by the venaarteriosa. From 
the lungs, again, there is another ingress 
to the left ventricle by the arteria venosa, 
from whence there is an outlet by the 
aorta ; the valves at the mouths of the 
vessels being so placed that they pre- 
vent retrogression.” 


It is difficult after this to main- 
tain that before Harvey it was be- 
lieved that, though arterial and ven- 
ous blood were of different natures, 
they both had merely a to-and-fro, 
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tide-like movement towards and 
away fromtheheart. There are, how- 
ever, very obscure and unsatisfac- 
tory passages in Cesalpinus’ de- 
scription, and, though he had acor- 
rect general idea of the circulation, 
he by no means had Harvey’s clear- 
ness on the subject. It is surpris- 
ing to find Dr. Willis’* assertion 
that— 


“No one in those days”—z.c., after 
Harvey’s publication—“ either claimed 
for himself or another so extravagant a 
notion as Harvey had been reckless 
enough to enunciate. Ascribed to any 
respectable member of the medical pro- 
fession, his immediate business would 
have been to purge himself of the im- 
putation. In Harvey's life-time, and for 
a good while after, indeed, it was never 
his title to be accoupted the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood that was 
matter of question, but the fact of there 
being any such circulation of the blood 
as he proclaimed.” 


Harvey died in 1657. We are 
unable to say how long a “ good 
while” may be, but the following 
passage occurs in Borelli’s great 
work, De Moth Animalium, publish- 
ed at Rome in 1680-1 : + 


** This motion of the blood is, I say, 
called itscirculation. Partly discovered, 
indeed, by Cesalpinus, but afterwards 
most exactly by Harvey, it has lately 
been demonstrated with such evidence 
that there remains no one who still 
doubts its truth.” 


In 1696 Pierre Bayle, certainly 
no friend of the church, writes in 
his Dictionnaire Historique et Crit- 
igue as follows : “ We should deprive 


Cexsalpinus of a very precious 
glory if we did not say that he 
knew the circulation of the bJood, 
the proofs ot which are so plain 


* William Harvey. A History of the Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood. G. R. Willis, M.D. 
London. 1878. Vide p. 211. 

+ it 1s only fair to say that we translate from the 
second addition (+ditio altera), not having obtain- 
ed access to the first. 
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that they cannot be eluded by any 
cavil.” 

We come next to the claims of 
Columbus, who succeeded Vesalius 
at Padua. He taught later at Pisa, 
and then at Rome, where he was 
the physician of Paul IV. In 1559 
he published his work, De Re Ana- 
tomica, from which the following 
passages are taken: 


‘* Nothing, however, can pass through 
the septum ” (of the heart) ‘* between the 
ventricles, as is commonly said; for the 
blood is carried by the vena arterialis to 
the lung. whence, having been attenuat- 
ed, refined, and mingled with air, it is 
brought by the arteria venalis to the 
left ventricle—a fact which no one has 
referred to in words or recorded in his 
writings.” Again: ‘‘ When the heart 
dilates it draws natural blood from the 
vena cava into the right ventricle, and 
prepared blood from the pulmonary vein 
into the left, the valves being so dispos- 
ed that they collapse and permit of its 
ingress ; but when the heart contracts 
they become tense, and close the aper- 
tures, so that nothing can return by the 
way it came. The valves of,the aorta 
and pulmonary artery, opening, on the 
contrary, at the same moment, give pas- 
sage to the spirituous blood for distribu- 
tion to the body at large, and to the 
natural blood for transference to the 
lungs.” 

’ 

The statement at the close of 
the first of these extracts, that no 
one had yet referred to the pul- 
monary circulation, is incorrect. 
Servetus had done so in the Chris- 
tianismi Restitutio (the “ Restoration 
of Christianity ”’), a book which he 
published in 1553, and which led 
to his being burned together with 
it by the Calvinists at Geneva in 
the same year. 

The two accounts are so strik- 
ingly similar that it has been urg- 
ed with a good deal of plausibility 
that one of the few copies of Ser- 
vetus’ work which escaped the fate 
of the unfortunate adventurer had 
fallen into the hands of Columbus. 








There is no evidence, however, 
that this occurred, and it is for 
some reasons so improbable that it 
is unfair to accuse Columbus .of 
plagiary on such vague suspicion. 

The question, however, may be 
allowed to drop, for it can be shown 
that before this there was more 
than an inkling of the circulation 
in Spain. It is, perhaps, not gen- 
erally known that Spain as well as 
England and Italy claims this dis- 
covery. Some ascribe it to Fran- 
cisco de la Reyna, the learned far- 
rier of Zamora, who wrote a book 
in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but his claim is of very doubt- 
ful value. In 1550, three years be- 
fore the appearance of the Restora- 
tion of Christianity and long after 
Servetus had quitted his native 
country, Montana of Monserrat * 
. wrote as follows: 


‘*T say, then, that the said auricles prin- 
cipally serve, either one of them alike, 
to have and to hold the blood that the 
heart hath need of, and to feed the heart’s 
necessity, in the one ventricle as in the 
other, in such sort that, though the heart 
may close and drive on the blood from 
the ventricle, there should still be in 
store with the auricles that very propor- 
tionate quantity of blood which’ the cavi- 
ties of the heart require. And the ex- 
cellence of the proceeding is apparent ; 
for does not experience show us that 
the said auricles are filled with blood 
when the heart is undergoing contrac- 
tion, and, when once it loosens out, then 
is the time for the auricles to pour fresh 
blood into the ventricles?” 


Montana gives also an excellent 
account of the pulmonary circula- 
tion, which fs not reproduced here, 
as we have not seen a literal trans- 
lation of it, but only an abstract. 
In 1549, a year earlier, Pedro Gi- 


*For the facts concerning the Spanish anato- 
mists (except Servetus) we are indebt@d to some very 
interesting papers in the Medical Times and. Ga- 
sette of London, by George Gaskoin. See the 
numbers for October 5 and 19 and November 23, 
1878, 
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meno, a well-known Spanish ana- 
tomist, wrote as follows : 


‘‘The heart drawing the spirit from 
the lungs, and directing to the left ven- 
tricle the quantity of blood that comes 
from the right ventricle, the spirit and 
blood become there mixed by the instru- 
mentality of friction and compression, 
and so it is distributed by the arteria 
magna to every part of the body.” 


We merely allude to the merits of 
Aguero of Seville, who lived at this 
time, and to those of Juan Calvo of 
Valencia, who flourished in the latter 
half of the same century, especially 
as we do not know the precise date of 
their publications. Suffice it to say 
that it cannot be doubted that they 
knew the chief phenomena of the 
circulation, whether they had grasp- 
ed their full bearing or not. 

So much for this episode. It 
may be interesting as showing the 
gradual development of discovery. 
It is of importance as showing who 
were the men, in what countries, 
and how encouraged, by whom at 
least all the preliminary steps were 
made. With the exception of Ser- 
vetus, whose claims are no greater 
than those of others, they were sons 
of the church, living in countries 
where her influence was great, and 
many of them weré honored by her 
highest dignitaries. 

In even as slight a sketch as this 
paper mention must be made of 
what may be called the mechani- 
co-medigal school, which flourish- 
ed in the seventeenth century, and 
which has since borne great fruit, 
especially inGermany. By “school” 
no particular institution is meant, 
but simply the practice of applying 
the laws of mechanics to the mo- 
tions and internal workings of the 
human body. Were the church 
afraid of knowledge, surely this is 
the kind of science she would con- 
demn, for its tendencies may seem 
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materialistic, though only so to the 
foolish and the vain. 

Borelli, the great light of this 
school, was born near Naples in 
1608. He was a professor at 
Florence, Pisa, and Messina, but, 
having become involved in poli- 
tical troubles, he took refuge at 
Rome in his old age, where he taught 
mathematics at the Convent of St. 
Pantaleon till his death in 1679. 
His great work, De Motd Anima- 
lium, was published a year or two 
after his death. For a long time 
it was very highly esteemed, and, 
though now antiquated, still com- 
mands respect as an able and origi- 
nal work which marked an era in 
medical science. 

Malpighius has been mentioned as 
the first who saw the capillary cir- 
culation. He was born near Bo- 
logna in 1628, and was professor of 
medicine in that city, and later at 
Pisa, where he became intimate 


with Borelli, who no doubt exer- 
cised a great influence on his ca- 


reer. He taught later for a time 
at Messina. In 1691 he was call- 
ed to Rome and appointed chief 
physician and chamberlain to Pope 
Innocent XII., which office she held 
till his death. He was a worthy 
follower of Borelli. He is one of 
those to whom the credit is given of 
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having made the microscope an in- 
strument instead of atoy. He cer- 
tainly used it with good effect. His 
name has been preserved in con- 
nection with certain points of mi- 
nute anatomy. 

The name of one more distin- 
guished member of this school may 
be mentioned. It is that of Bel- 
lini, a pupil of Borelli, who was a 
most successful professor of anato- 
my at Pisa. 

The facts mentioned in this ar- 
ticle speak for themselves. Little 
skill is necessary in presenting 
them; no eloquence is needed to 
show their bearing, which is un- 
deniably that the church favored 
and fostered medicine. These facts 
cannot be denied; it is difficult 
even to distort them; but they can 
be ignored. This is the only way 
by which the enemies of the church 
can conceal the great services she 
has rendered to the science of 
medicine. How persistently and 
effectively this has been done may 
be inferred from Prof. Draper’s 
presuming to inform an intelligent 
public that “it had always been 
the policy of the church to dis- 
courage. the physician and his art; 
he interfered too much with the 
profits of the shrines.” 
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AN EVENING SERVICE IN LENT. 
I. 


THE altar-lights were out ; one lamp alone 
Swinging o’er silver urn, with glimmer faint— 


ares em eee, 


A pale, red star, constant as cloister saint i 
. That doth one Love upon his heart enthrone. oy 
The prayers were o’er; the earnest voice and low ry 
Of him who unto God the people led, i 
Their hearts uplifted with words hallowéd, a 
No longer stirred the air with tearful woe 4 
Of Calvary, with blessing for the night es 
Of God and angels and of heart at rest by 
As if close folded to the Father’s breast, > 
Where shadows darken not, nor dreams affright. ie 
Not any sound the dim, sweet silence bore, ‘ y 


Save tread of reverent feet on sacred floor. 
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Into the shadow faded radiant face 
Of her whose Rosary our lips had told, 
Each bead, in love's hot crucible grown gold, 
Blessing our finger-tips with touch of grace. 
Dim in the shadow grew the altar fair 
Whose silence deep shrouded the Lord of Heaven, . 
This night unto his little ones not given 
In shining benediction, lightening care. =| 
Faint in the silence grew the sound of feet, 
The stillness our calm*prayer had scarcely stirred, 
That had no organ note nor anthem heard, 
No music save the unison complete [ 
Of faithful hearts, whose tempered strings along " 
No doubtful note jarred fulness of soul’s song. te 
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III. 






Never did angels seem more near than then— ‘@ 
With soft, white wings the aisles’ dim shadows gleamed ; oe 
The very stillness, through its deep peace, seemed ; 

The immortal sweetness of the last amen 

Wherewith the guardian spirits blessed our prayer ; 
That gave for our good-night the peace of God. * 
The darkened aisles the shining creatures trod, / 

Each with the soul that won his presence there, é 4 
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So passed the narrow threshold of the door, 
Kindling the darkness of the starlit night 
With unseen glow of super-earthly light ; 
Hushing earth’s noises, that seemed sharp no more, 
Dulled by the guardian wings that held each heart 
In their soft folds in holy peace apart. 
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AUGUST I. 

AT breakfast Y announced 
that he had to go off, in his charac- 
ter of magistrate, and settle one of 
those never-ending land disputes, 
and if one of the Americans cared 
to join him the occasion might be 
amusing as a novelty. According- 
ly they set off before luncheon, 
and returned late in the day, X 
laughing heartily over the lively 
scene he had witnessed. It ap- 
pears that there was a dispute be- 
tw@en two men as to the bounda- 
ries of their respective acres, and 
Mr. Y had promised to go 
down as arbitrator, to see the land 
in question, and determine the 
rights and wrongs of the case. 

Arrived at the place, the dis- 
putants came out of their cabins 
and on either side of “ his honor’s ” 
horse bitterly reviled each other, 
the magistrate interfering when the 
war of words was too fiercely wag- 
ed ; and after an amusing scene, in 
which each man’s coat was “ trail- 
ed” very low for his opponent’s 
ready heel, the case was finally 
decided. But who knows how 
so6n the*descendants of these two 
men may take it up? The laws of 
boundaries.and trespass, it appears, 


in this dear green isle, cannot be 
too clearly defined, for in the small 
courts, and in the great as well, 
these subjects are perpetually com- 
ing up. At dinner our host told 
some piquant anecdotes of what he 
had seen in his youth in this way ; 
how fights began over a few blades 
of grass growing the wrong side of 
a hedge, and were carried on from 
generation to generation, blood- 
shed not seldom following the bit- 
ter recriminations. From such in- 
cidents of strife and bitterness it 
was gratifying to turn to another 
phase of Irish character, as our 
hostess laughingly announced to 
“her father that the ancient Brian 
had “slipped off” that day. To 
explain, she told us of such a case 
of fidelity and gratitude as in any 
other country would be remarkable, 
and perhaps unheard of: how for 
years and years a certain man 
whom their family had once- be- 
friended came regularly at harvest 
time to give his help in the fields, 
refusing all payment, and always 
seizing an opportunity to slip away 
unperceived, if possible, when the 
“master” and “Mr. Z ” were 
not by to force money or presents 
upon him. Gratitude alone actuat- 
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ed this visit, and Brian would. have 
deemed wages an insult ; and so, his 
annual duty completed, he silently 
stole away, returning, as he came, 
on foot to his home in a distant 
county. It is pleasant to add that 
his benefactor always managed to 
requite the honest Brian’s toil be- 
fore the year was out, in one way 
or another, in spite of determined 
opposition. 


AUGUST 5. 

Two of the county magistrates 
dined here to-day. When duty calls 
them to the court at M they 
are usually invited to dine at some 
gentleman’s house in the neighbor- 
hood. I hardly think that conver- 
sation would have taken a legal 
turn but for the Americans present, 
who naturally fell to discussing the 
differences between American and 
Irish methods of justice. The 
government is extremely vigilant 
now, both in England and Ireland ; 
the police force well established 
and maintained upon an admirable 
system. Every district has its po- 
lice inspector to co-operate with 
the local magistrates, and as the 
position is a highly honorable one 
and in many ways desirable, it is 
usually held by men of the best 
standing and character in their 
class ; and the same is true of the 
lesser positions in the service, no 
man being accepted as a constable 
or subaltern unless he comes up to 
the very high government standard 
in point of intelligence and moral 
character and reputation, as well as 
in size and physique. A ‘curious 
little four-page sheet, called Zhe 
Hue and Cry, is published by the 
government twice a week in Dub- 
lin,.and sent all over the coun- 
try to every magistrate and every 
member of the constabulary in Ire- 
land. It contains an account of 
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the various offenders against law and 
order who have escaped or are not 
yet apprehended, and is supposed 
to set everybody who reads it on the 
alert; the constables, I was told, are 
expected to commit its contents 
to memory, and at stated times to 
have to pass an examination in the 
back numbers before their inspec- 
tor. Some of the descriptions of 
fugitives are extremely amusing; 
one man, who had stolen a heifer, 
was described as having, among 
other marks for identification, “a 
dirty face.” * In the same issue 
we observed an announcement of 
free pardon’to any person or per- 
sons turning queen’s evidence in 
the Leitrim murder case, while 
for the apprehension of the mur- 
derers a reward of one thousand 
pounds was offered. 

In our conversation to-day much 
was said about the former methods 
of administering justice, or rather 
injustice, in Ireland in those days 
when a Catholic gentleman’s word 
was not looked upon as legal evi- 
dence. Then naturally, after dis- 
cussing the improvement in these 
matters to-day, there came queries 
as to the actual march of civiliza- 
tion and tolerance; and though our 
hostess admitted many things to 
be better than they had-once been, 
there was some reason for her to 
shake her head gravely.. There 
was more than Home Rule needed— 
indeed, something better, perhaps, 
than Home Rule. 

Talking after dinner of Irish 
school-laws, an incautious and pre- 
judiced person exclaimed: “ But 
you never can do very much with 
the lower classes. What were they 
a dozen years ago, I should like to 
know? Scarce a man or woman 
among them could read.” Here, in- 
deed, was a theme for different 
* Hue and Cry, July 31, 1878. 
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tongues in ghe company; and in 
proving how eager the Irish mind 
has always been for information, 
how quick to learn, how hard tokeep 
ignorant, many entertaining and 
obscure facts were brought to light ; 
stories that lie on old book-shelves, 
cobwebbed and forgotten, were 
brought out, and figures from the 
past rose to show what Ireland was 
in the middle ages, what she was 
when most oppressed, what she was 
all through the dreadful period of 
William III. Somebody present 
very proudly related the story of 
Margaret O’Carroll, that learned 
and gracious Irish lady of the fif- 
teenth century, who, clever at 
books and brewing and baking, 
was the most agreeable and hospit- 
able hostess and the most pious 
of Catholic women. She it was 
who made the pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella 
of Spain. “ And was it not Mar- 
garet of Carroll,’ asked one of the 
Americans, “who gave those fa- 
mous invitations ?” 

“Yes, indeed, to rich and poor 
alike. McFirbis, the old antiqua- 
ry, relates that twenty-seven hun- 
dred people were gathered to- 
gether at her invitation, and had 
meat and money bestowed upon 
them. Shé was one of the most 
learned women of the day, and 
Irish to the very heart’s core.” 

“Now,” said a lady present, “I 
should like to know what the Eng- 
lish mean by an ‘ignorant Irish- 
man.’ What have they tried to 
make of the lower classes in Ire- 
land? I well remember my grand- 
father telling of the time when it 
was illegal for a Catholic to be em- 
ployed in a school, and felony for 
a Catholic to give any child in- 
struction.” 

“Yes, that was the law that 
brought the ‘hedge-schoolmaster’ 
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into -vogue,” says somebody else. 
“In the old days there were among 
the educated Catholics, oppressed 
and hounded as they were by sta- 
tutes and penalties, some few who 
tried to evade the letter of the law 
by teaching under the hedges by 
stealth. The Irish peasant long- 
ed for education, and in spite of 
English laws he continued to get 
it. To my way of thinking,” this 
speaker continues, with a heighten- 
ed color, “it ought to be a proud 
boast for any man that he was 
taught by a ‘ hedge-schoolmas- 
ter."* 
Monpay. 

We drove out to-day, and our 
recent talk about Irish education 
made us look with newly-awaken- 
ed interest at the school-houses we 
passed. The first was a neat white- 
washed building, with a plain in- 
terior and thoroughly Catholic air, 
though, of course, the attendance 
was mixed. The schoolmistress 
was a pleasant young woman of the 
middle class, fairly well informed, 
and interested in her work, having 
some knowledge of music and a 
good common-school education. 

“ How comes it,” said one of the 
Americans, “that you have a re- 
gularly organized Catholic school 
here ?” 

“It is not entirely Catholic,” re- 
sponded Y . “You see Mr. 
R (the school commissioner) 
is allowed to give Catholic instruc- 
tion, but none of the Protestant 
children attend it; they go regu- 
larly to their own clergyman.” 

“That sounds fair enough.” 

“Ves; but you see all Catholic 
board teachers must have a certain 
amount of education, and general- 
ly pass an examination in the Dub- 
lin Training-School, which is a Pro- 
testant institution. Few Catholic 
parents like to send their daugh- 
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ters to be trained by the enemy, 
yet it is a great temptation, and 
one generally yielded to in spite of 
the opposition of the clergy. I 
suppose,” continged Y i: eo 
question ever mooted had so much 
of right and wrong on both sides 
and was so difficult to settle justly. 
At present many Protestants admit 
the injustice of there being no Ca- 
tholic university. Our country is 
as thoroughly Catholic as Scotland 
is Presbyterian, yet we cannot get 
our claim properly recognized. 
This must come by degrees, I sup- 
pose; there has been a great im- 
provement, however, within the last 
twenty years.” 

“And are there no denomina- 
tional schools ?” 

“Oh! yes; the Protestants and 
Catholics alike have many small 
schools of their own. There, we 
are coming now to one of them; 
this is a purely, Protestant estab- 
lishment.” * 

It was a very pretty building, the 
entrance by a garden blooming with 
common flowers, the windows lat- 
ticed, and the doorway picturesque 
with hanging vines. A troop of 
children were on their way back to 
the school from their afternoon re- 
cess, and there was a comfortable. 
air of well-being about them that 
showed plainly how much care was 
bestowed upon their physical as 
well as mental wants by the school- 
board directors. 

“The Protestant part of the 
community being the richer,” said 
Y , “they have more money to 
give in charity to their own than 
the Catholics ever have.” 

“And is there much feeling 
among the lower classes ?” 

“Even more than in the upper,” 
our hostess said; “but what would 
you expect? There is a deep, in- 
dignant sense of wrong burning in 
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every Irishman’s heart, and from 
time immemorial the fact of his 
Catholicism has been the great 
cause of it. It is Protestant Eng- 
land that has dealt the blows at 
Catholic lreland. Protestant Ireland 
only may hope to prosper; and 
these poor people, many of whom 
remember their fathers and grand- 
fathers struggling against persecu- 
tion, poverty, even starvation, re- 
member also that.the struggle came 
because of the faitlr in which they 
were born, and in which,” she add- 
ed, smiling, “every one of them 
will die!” 

“But we have drifted away from 
the school-board question,” said 
¥. after a moment, “and I 
have just a few more words to say. 
You know that when the first ef- 
forts at school reform were made 
Bible lessons and religious instruc- 
tion formed a distinct part of the 
system ; but now the teacher is at 
liberty, at a fixed hour, to give re- 
ligious instruction in accordance 
with the need of the majority of 
his pupils, and, the hour being 
known, only those pupils who wish 
to conform need remain within for 
‘~ 

“T have been thinking,” broke 
in our friend from India, who was 
riding his white horse near the car- 
riage, “that those school-houses 
we saw between this and F 
would be delightfully cool retreats; 
did you notice the stone floors and 
thatched roofs?” 

“Yes,” said our hostess; “ but 
those are rare. We have good 
boarded floors in C , and, in- 
deed, our children are in every way 
comfortably off, with Jane and her 
father to teach them.” 

In some way we let national and 
political topics drift away dur- 
ing the last part of our drive, for 
suddenly all the air seemed to grow 
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full of that curious golden light 
which we have noticed on so many 
afternoons in Ireland. The trees 
caught it and transfigured all the 
roadside, and the party on horse- 
back, who rode on ahead, and who 
drew rein for a few moments under 
a clump of wide-spreading old 
trees, were glorified in a strange, 
uncertain way, the red lights of 
the sunset filtering through the yel- 
low and the shadows stretching 
afar off, while the outlines in the 
west grew more radiant, and every 
blossom and bit of verdure border- 
ing our path gained a new perfec- 
tion in this wonderful still death of 
day. Over all the land had come 
this sudden benediction of color, 
and the cool wind that blew had 
that fragrance of sea-mosses in it 
that makes one strain the eye for a 
glimpse of the restless ocean, which 
we seem to feel up here, though we 
never see it. A girl and boy saun- 
tering on the roadside had clam- 
bered up a moss-grown wall, and 
were evidently enjoying the ra- 
diance of the hour, unconscious of 
its esthetic charm; and had Birket 
Foster and George Boughton but 
seen them they would have recog- 
nized perfect figures for their mag- 
netic summer landscapes : the girl’s 
bare brown. feet, dark cotton gown, 
and striped shawl showing perfect- 
ly against the hedge, her face col- 
ored by the evening light, her hair 
tossed and blown about her cheeks; 
the boy in dingy corduroys, his 
hands clasped behind his head as 
he raised his face in childish, wait- 
‘ing wonderment at the clouds of 
amber and crimson that swept past 
like a glorious, ineffable vision 
across the sky. 
TURSDAY. 

To-day was rather bleak after 
last night’s unexpected glory, and, 
as most of our company became 
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absorbed in books or letter-writing, 
we missed some of our usual hours 
of talk and gossip; but coming in 
from a sharp en Sone the mead- 
ows, and looking aflittle wind-blown, 
a certain member of the party said, 
laughing : 

“ The winter is coming !”” 

“* It is time to expect it,” replied 
Y——,, also laughing. 

“Whateverdo you mean by that?” 
asked a downright American. “ It 
is only the beginning of August.” 

“Oh!” said F , “I was only 
giving Y the password to see 
if he was a ‘ Ribbon-man.’ Now I 


‘see he is.” 


“Indeed, I am xoZ,” said Y—, 
with a smile. “ And do you know,” 
he added, “you Americans view 
certain things so oddly! Now, if 
you were asked suddenly, what 
would you say a ‘ Ribbon-man’ 
was ?” 

“A true Irishman !” exclaimed 
F , with a little burst of enthu- 
siasm. 

Everybody laughed outright. 

“TI thought so,” said Y , “for 
which reason I put the question. 
But really you are quite wrong; a 
Ribbon-man is only a member of a 
secret society despised by all hon- 
est-minded Irishmen—certainly not 
to be named in the same breath 
with a Fenian.” 

F looked subdued but in- 
terested ; so Y continued : 

“I am not going to deny that 
Ribbonism is the outgrowth of a 
great deal of wrong-doing on the 
part of land-owners and landlords, 
but it is a society condemned by 
the Catholic Church as base in pur- 
pose and result. Do you remem- 
ber what Mr. Sullivan says about 
it in his Mew Jreland ?” 

“Yes; but what a fascination 
there is about all secret societies! 
I enjoy the passwords, the signals, 
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the hidden meetings. Why do not 
women insist on membership, I 
wonder ?” 

The male portion of the com- 
pany looked supercilious. 

“T have heard that there was 
once a lady Freemason in Ireland, 
and there was a very romantic 
story connected with her admis- 
sion. Does anybody remember 
it?” 

“Oh! yes, this is the hour for 
such tales,” said the young lady of 
Keppoch. “ A windy twilight—that 
is just the- time; do tell it, some- 
body.” 

-“But her story is strictly a 
matter of history after all,” said 
R , “strange as it is. I have 
often heard it from my grandfa- 
ther’s lips, and he heard it dis- 
cussed, when he was a boy, by peo- 
ple who actually knew the parties 
and all the circumstances. The 
young lady was the daughter of the 
Hon. Arthur St. Leger, Lord Don- 
eraile, and was born about 1713. 
Her father was a famous Freema- 
son, and was authorized to hold 
lodge meetings at Doneraile House, 
where from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty members used to attend. 
Elizabeth St. Leger was described 
as a daring and vivacious girl, beau- 
tiful and accomplished. She was 
full of curiosity as to the duties of 
Freemasonry which were performed 
at Doneraile House, and resolved, 
if possible, to cateh a glimpse of 
them from some hidden post of ob- 
servation. It so happened that re- 
pairs were being made to the room 
adjoining that in which the lodge 
was to be held on a certain even- 
ing, and Miss St. Leger contrived in 
advance to make a small hole in the 


intervening partition, through which | 


she could see the interior of the 
mysterious room. Thenight came, 
and she placed herself tremblingly 
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at the little aperture and watched 
the proceedings. But when she 
had witnessed the first two steps in 
Masonry a terror seized her, and 
she discovered that she had no 
means of escape except through 
the very room where the conclud- 
ing ceremonies were going on. 
.There was a door at the lower end, 
and she seized a moment when the 
Masons were absorbed in their 
mystic rites to slip out, cross the 
room swiftly, and open the door. 
A wild shriek suddenly discovered 
her to the Masons, for on reaching 
the door she had encountered a 
sentinel on guard, who flung her 
back swooning into the room. A 
terrible scene followed, for the 
Freemasons were so enraged that 
many of them forgot even humani- 
ty and declared that Miss St. Le- 
ger should suffer death. The un- 
happy girl sat by, half-swooning, 
while her father and brother plead- 
ed for her life, and it was at last de- 
cided that if she chose to undergo 
initiation into the society she should 
be spared. To this she assented, 
and no Freemason, it is said, ever 
did more honor to his guild; she 
interested herself in the charities 
connected with the society, and 
died revered by all who knew her 
either in public or private life. 
There are many versions of the 
story, and even her name is given 
sometimes as Aldworth, but that 
was her married name; at the time 
of her initiatiog she was Miss Eli- 
zabeth St. Leger.” 

We fell to telling old stories and 
reminiscences to-night, and our host 
had much to say of the famous Miss 
O’Neill in the days of her prime. 

“ Was she at all like ‘ The Foth- 
eringay’ in Thackeray’s Penden- 
nis ?” inquired X “It is said 
he had her in mind when he wrote 
the story.” 
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“Not in the least,” exclaimed 
our host energetically, “except in 
her personal appearance. She was 
a refined lady, both off and on the 
stage; not highly cultured, per- 
haps, until after her marriage, but 
by no means the vulgar creature 
Thackeray describes at any time. 
Her voice was simply delicious, and, 
her manners a combination of dig- 
nity and girlish grace. Her /udie¢ 
surpassed all others I have ever 
seen.” 

“What a book might be written,” 
said X , “about the Irishwo- 
men who have been ‘ queens of the 
stage,’ beginning with Peg Woffing- 
ton and coming down to Helen 
Barry !”* 

“But Ireland could furnish bet- 
ter annals than those of the stage,” 
said J “ Think, if the histo- 
ries of all the brave, romantic, and 
godly lives of her men and women 
were written, what a volume it 
would be!—pure and loyal, god- 
fearing lives, yet full of a certain 
poetry and romance; -it is this 
glow of something higher than he- 
roism that shines on the face of our 
heroes like the light of the Ever- 
lasting.” 

Nobody spoke for a little while. 
We were all busy with our individ- 
ual trains of thought awakened 
by Y ’s quietly-uttered words. 
One person present was looking 
back to childish days, when Ireland 
was the far-off country which made 
the background of*so much pure 
Catholicism in a freer land; when 
Irish legends, Irish ballads, Irish 
purposes seemed all to bear a touch 
of inspiration with them; when 
Ireland seemed to be the country 
of hope and faith, tragedy and 
that ineffable melancholy which 
has tinged even her most exultant 











* Something of the kind has been written, we 
believe, by Mr. Owens Black 


sayings; and here, sitting by an. 
Irish fireside, listening to winds 
that blew across Irish moors and 
from the Irish lakes, old chords 
were swept strangely and with 
something in their tone that brought 
a silence which was half a prayer. 

E was busy lighting candles 
at the piano and drawing closer 
the drapery of the windows. 

“When you sing,” said J— 
quietly, “let it be something in 
harmony with this calm twilight. 
Have you Moore’s Melodies there ?” 

In some way all the vindictive 
earnestness of the other night had 
gone from A ’s voice and mind, 
it seemed ; for what she sang had 
only pathos and simplicity in it, 
though it spoke of exile and that 
passionate regret which came when 
Robert Emmet laid down his life 
for Ireland. 








“* He had lived for his love, for his country he died; 
They were all that to life had entwined him ; 
Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him.” 
. 


THURSDAY. 


I wonder how many Irish and 
English gentlemen and game-keep- 
ers awoke this morning saying, 
“The 12th of August!” with a 
sense of the freedom and sport it 
implied? Our host came down to 
an early breakfast in shooting cos- 
tume, and was off while the dew 
still lay on the hedges. The day 
was clear and warm at the outset, 
but a heavy rain set in before two 
o’clock, and on some one’s saying, 
“How will ‘the master’ stand 
this ?” the whole company laughed, 
for never was storm so great that 
the master could not climb or 
cross field with his gun and dogs. 
He came home about six o’clock, 
drenched, of course, but in hearty 
good spirits and with a fine bag of 
game. Never have I tasted any- 
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thing daintier than 
roasted with a rich mushroom 
sauce. Conversation at dinner 
turned to’sporting topics, on which 
Americans are naturally ignorant. 
In England we well remember the 
bewilderment of a “ hunting morn- 
ing,” and over here in Ireland per- 
plexities deepened. We had to be 
initiated into all the mysteries of 
the “12th,” after which date shoot- 
ing privileges begin and the game- 
keepers breathe freely. ‘There is 
in England more antagonism be- 
tween game-keepers and huntsmen 
than there is in Ireland, since the 
fox hunted in England is a more 
dangerous foe to game than the 
hare ; still, there is always a certain 
amount of rivalry between the two. 
Shooting in Ireland is less formally 
conducted thanin England—chiefly, 
I suppose, because the country is 
so much wilder and the middle- 
classes poorer; moreover, mightier 
things are “traditions” in Ireland. 
The English farmers we have seen 
make more of a “good run” than 
they do of a brave deed in their 
history, and shooting seems to be 
more pronouncedly an English 
sport at the present day. 


the grouse 


AUGUST 14. 

Being the eve of the Assumption, 
we went down to the little chapel 
to superintend the simple decora- 
tions for to-morrow. Some young 
girls from the village had brought 
up ferns and wild-flowers, and the 
gardens of S contributed some 
lovely blossoms. Here and there 
along the shady road we stopped 
the phaeton long enough to gather 
more ferns, and rarely have I seen 
such luxuriant green growth. Above 
a bit of stream they lay in most 
graceful abandon ; such rich green 
stems, every leaf perfect, and the 
tiny pale sprays clustering beneath. 

VOL, XXIX.—14 
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It seemed fair only to rob the bank 
for Our Lady’s sake; and is it not 
beautiful, this rendering to our 
Lord’s homage his fairest gifts ? 
The day was warm, still, and a 
trifle hazy. Driving through the 
little village, one remarked the list- 
lessness of summer in open door- 
ways, tranquil attitudes, and a gen- 
eral, lazy silence. But up at the 
little chapel there was devotional 
stir enough; a crowd of people 
were going to confession; many 
others kneeling in the churchyard ; 
some busy with the schoolmistress 
practising the hymns for to-mor- 
row’s Mass. What mattered it 
that the voices rose and fell with a 
rather shrill vibration? The words 
were sung with simple, youthful 
fervor: 


** I keep singing in my heart, 
Immaculate! immaculate !’’ 


The singers were bright, bonny- 
looking young people, who, when 
their practice was at an end, came 
out cheerfully to tie up ferns and 
rich roses for Our Lady’s altar. We 
caine away about sunset, leaving 
that one corner of the little chapel 
green and beautiful to welcome 
Our Mother on her festal -day. 
Strangely enorgh, as we drove away 
we passed a party of people bent 
on preparing for some Protestant 
church festival. Comfortable and 
well-to-do they looked, with well- 
filled hampers and a general im- 
pression of new ribbons and smart 
gowns. Few things strike Ameri- 
cans more forcibly, in both Eng- 
land and Ireland, than the outward 
and inward air of prosperity and 
luxury which affects all Protestant 
church matters and people. Occa- 
sionally we have been moved to 
something like satire when in an 
English cathedral town we have 
remembered the never-ending flings 
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at our Roman cardinals’ dignity, 
which is as much a part of Italian 
tradition and temperament as of 
church importance. In the party 
we passed to-day going to their 
church festival there was nothing, 
of course, to complain of, and I 
mention them only because they 
afforded a sudden, sharp contrast to 
the Catholics in the same neighbor- 
hood, and made us remember we 
were wot in Limerick or Tipperary. 


AUGUST 20. 

These final days of our Irish 
visit make us almost melancholy. 
There is something in the very 
atmosphere which is pathetic, stil, 
languorous, and golden: the last 
days of summer harvesting; the 
last days of out-door activity, with 
heads and shoulders free in the 
sunshine, with a hot, fierce noon- 
tide and cool breaths from the sea 
coming softly; cold winds steal up 
towards evening; our peat-fire burns 
now at tea-time regularly, and, 
though the verdure is untouched, a 
look of autumn has crossed the 
hills. 

We drove out to-day, a long dis- 
tance, to Lough , and on the 
way passed several of those desert- 
ed dwellings which in both Eng- 
land and Jreland, but especially 
the latter, strike Americans curi- 
ously. One quite fine house stood 
almost proudly going to decay. 
Why was it left thus? we asked. 
“Oh!” Y. answered, “ the own- 
ers couldn’t live there; the place 
was damp, no one wanted to rent 
it, and it was better to let out the 
lands for pasture.” We went in, 
our footsteps echoing a little drear- 
ily and our emotions touched slight- 
ly, as is always the case on visiting 
a deserted home. The rooms were 
very fine, the walls thick, the door- 
way and windows built in heavily, 
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and the wood-work handsome; over 
all hung the suggestions of “lang 
syne” and the mournfulness of 
crumbling ceilings and slowly-de- 
caying hearths. From every window 
we could see the stretch of rich 
country, but the near peat-bogs 
gave up acertain dampness which 
must have made it unhealthy. 

On this drive to Lough we 
passed a deserted church -which 
had in its look so strong a touch 
of the medizval that it characteriz- 
ed the whole surrounding country; 
old tombs were scattered near it; 
the broken windows and moss- 
grown arches looked as though it 
might have been reared before the 
days of William III.; a beautiful 
tree spread its branches near by, 
and as a violent, sudden storm 
came up we drew under the green 
protection. The rain swept fierce- 
ly past and about us, while the 
outer branches of the dear old tree 
dripped softly. The country look- 
ed refreshed when the storm was 
over; it ended with a sudden, swift 
clearing away of dense clouds and 
a flush of dimpling, moving color, 
out of which a majestic rainbow 
seemed to form, arching in the 
background, while hills and dales 
and the silver lakes shone with a 
wonderful new beauty. We drove 
down quite to the shore of Lough 

, Stopping now and then to 
ask our way of the good-humored 
country-people, who had always 
something quaint to say in answer. 
The lake lies amidst pretty sloping 
shores, on one of which Lord ’s 
stately residence showed clearly. 
To the left the country rises boldly ; 
the road is tortuous and the shores 
uneven, while here and there the 
yellow gorse colors the hillsides 
becomingly. We drove home past 
the fragrant moors, meeting the 
peasants and workmen and women 
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with the rosy sunset on their faces ; 
the old church and its grave-yard 
full of solemn color, the big tree 
shining a “ good-evening.” Every- 
where we looked -with tender fare- 
well eyes. The beautiful country 
is vanishing from our sight, and 
with what fond memories do we 
leave it! 


AUGUST 29. 

“ And so it is good-by to Erin,” 
says our friend from India, stand- 
ing out in the sunshiny garden this 
morning. ‘ 

“Good-by to Erin,” echo two 
voices mournfully. 

“What a wonderful summer-time 
ithasbeen! Such weather! Surely 
it was a royal welcome of dear, 
dear old Ireland's!” 

“We'll not see another like it for 
many a day,” says our host, walk- 


ing up and down between the low 


beds of rich flowers which lead 
up to the garden wall. “ Every- 
where I go the people stop me 
to say: ‘Well, hasn’t this been a 
fine summer;? ‘The Lord be prais- 
ed!’ Poor creatures! they well 
remember many a harvest that has 
been different.” 

“But how fortunate,” said X ; 
“that our first and last glimpses 
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should be so radiant! To me Ire- 
land will always mean a rich green 
country where the sun shines in a 
glory ; where every one is hospita- 
ble, generous, and friendly; where 
firesides are open and hands are 
held out with a genuine grasp; 
where smiles are bright and voices 
kindly; where—” Was X sub- 
dued by his own eloquence? He 
looked down a moment, and then 
turned his face to the hospitable, 
open mansion from whose friendly 
doorway we are passing. 

“Treland!” says our friend from 
India slowly—‘“ ah! what will not 
Ireland mean to me this day three 
months? Think of the Indian 
Christmas cheer I’m going to—a 
hot, fierce sun, perhaps, a longing 
for a cool drink and a fresh Lreeze ; 
and I must look back and remem- 
ber—this /” 

He waved his hand about de- 
spairingly. And what is it Ireland 
means to us all when the last day 
has come; when we have watched 
the last sunset fling its pathetic 
glory over this dear land ; when we 
have assembled for the final even- 
ing about the fireside that has made 
us so generously welcome? It 
means so much-that no one can 
utter one word of it all. 








The Reality of the Sufficient Reason and 


THE REALITY OF THE SUFFICIENT REASON AND FIRST 
CAUSE OF THE WORLD. 


THAT sagacious and penetrating 
thinker, Leibnitz, reasoning upon the 
necessary truths which are self-evi- 
dent or demonstrable, inquires what 
is their original source and ultimate 
foundation. 


‘Some one may, however, inquire 
where these ideas would be if no mind 
existed, and what would be, in that case, 
the real foundation of this certainty of 
the eternal truths? This leads us at 
last to the ultimate foundation of these 
truths, namely, to that supreme and uni- 
versal mind which cannot fail to exist, 
whose understanding is in reality the 
region of the eternal truths, as St. Au- 
gustine held and most distinctly teaches. 
-Moreover, lest it might be thought un- 
necessary to have recourse to this foun- 
dation, it must be borne in mind that 
these necessary truths contain the de- 
termining reason and regulating princi- 
ple of the really existing things them- 
selves, and, in a word, the laws of the 
universe. Therefore, these necessary 
truths being anterior to the existence of 
contingent beings, it is assuredly requi- 
site that they should have their founda- 
tion in the existence of a being who 
subsists by necessity of nature.” * 


The idea of Leibnitz is a very 
clear one. Truths which do not 
depend on the existence of any 
contingent being, which are not 
confined within any limits of time 
‘or space, which are universal, un- 
changeable, necessary, and eternal, 
which impose a law upon our 
minds and are the archetypes of 
all things existing in the visible and 
invisible world, cannot be floating 
about unsustained in a kind of in- 
tellectual ether as self-subsistent, 
abstract entities. This notion, as- 
ribed to Plato by Aristotle, was 
by him refuted with great copious- 


* Nouveaux Essais, liv. iv, c. 11. 


ness and subtlety of reasoning. Its 
absurdity is so plain that the Pla- 
tonists, following St. Augustine, 
have maintained that Plato did not 
hold it, but really intended to rep- 
resent the eternal ideas as having 
their foundation in the sovereizn 
mind. Aristotle, whatever may be 
thought of Plato, sets forth in pre- 
cise terms the sovereign intellect 
as noésis noésios, the intelligence of 
intelligence, absolute truth, or ade- 
quation in terms of the infinite be- 
tween the knower and the known. 

We will now go back upon the 
conclusions we have previously es- 
tablished concerning the first trutlis 
and principles of both rational and 
experimental science, and show 
how the idea of God is virtually 
contained in them, educed from 
them by analysis, and proved to 
be really actuated in the existence 
of God by a demonstration, pro- 
ceeding from those things which 
are naturally known to their suffi- 
cient reason and first cause. 

The regulating principle of the 
argument is given by St. Paul: 
“The invisible things of Him are 
seen from the creation of the 
world, being understood by the 
things which were made.” * ‘The 
way of understanding by these 
made things or facts is clearly 
expressed by St. Thomas: “ Our 
natural cognition takes its begin- 
ning from sense; wherefore our 
natural cognition can extend itsel! 
just so far as it can be led by the 
hand by sensible things.” We 
have already shown how we are 
led by the hand to self-evident and 


* Rom. i. 











certain first truths, the principles 
of science, “the inviolable truth.” 
“This inviolable truth, moreover, 
we behold in the similitude of it- 
self which is impressed on our 
mind, inasmuch as we cognize 
naturally some things which are 
known in themselves, and by these 
examine all other things, and ac- 
cording to them judge of all things.” 

“ The first thing which is under- 
stood by us, according to the state 
of the present life, is the essence 
(quidditas) of the material thing.” * 
From this primary perception re- 


‘sult the perceptions of first princi- 


ples, from reflection upon the acts 
of sense and intellect result the in- 
tellectual perceptions of our own 
existence and that of bodies dis- 
tinct from us, and in these elements 
we have the beginning of all philo- 
sophy and the criterion of certitude. 
It is by this road that we must rise 
to the cognition of God, the sum- 
mit of philosophy. 

It is plain, from what has been 
proved in the exposition of previ- 
ous topics of this essay, that the 
essences perceived by the intel- 
lect, in their abstract, universal ra- 
lios, are necessary, immutable, eter- 
nal, and potentially infinite. The 
transcendental ratios of being, uni- 
ty, truth, and goodness, are evi- 
dently what they are by necessity, 
and not by chance, or from the 
capricious will of any being who 
has made them. Call to mind the 
principle of contradiction. Being 
cannot possibly be not-being, unity 
cannot be multiplicity, truth can- 
not be falsehood, good cannot pos- 
sibly be evil. The proposition that 
they are made what they are, or 
that the principle of contradiction 
is made what it is, by chance, or 
by a sovereign will acting without 


* Summ, Theot., i. p. xii 12, lxxxviii 3, Qq. De 
Mente. 
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reason from arbitrary caprice, is a 
mere set of words without sense. 
Their necessity is self-evident from 
the mere statement. What is*ab- 
solutely necessary cannot be chang< 
ed, for the changeable is contin- 
gent, and subject either to chance 
or to the action of some cause, and 
that which is not subject even to a 
supreme will is not contingent, and 
is therefore immutable. The nec- 
essary and immutable is eternal, 
for that which is confined to time 
may have a beginning and an end- 
ing and must have succession, and 
is therefore both contingent and 
changeable. ‘That the transcen- 
dental ratios are potentia!ly infinite 
is manifest from their universal ex- 
tension to all that is intrinsically 
possible. That the possible is in- 
finite will be hereafter proved. 

If we take, now, some determi- 
nate essence, for instance humanity, 
it is obvious that the same affirma- 
tions are verified in the very no- 
tion of essence. The individual 
man is not, indeed, a necessary, 
immutable, eternal, and infinite be- 
ing. His really existing animal 
and rational nature is contingent, 
changeable, limited by beginning 
and succession in time, and finite 
on all sides. But his specific ratio 
by which he is defined to be a ra- 
tional animal is not limited to his 
single and particular existence as 
an individual. Humanity is some- 
thing universal, which can be pre- 
dicated of one and of many, of all 
men in general, and of any number 
of possible men without any limit. 
The ideal essence, that which the 
intellect understands as the idea 
of what constitutes the species of 
being called rational animal, pre- 
scinds from the fact of one or many 
men really existing, and only de- 
notes what is a possible grade of 
being, intrinsically capable of being, 
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actuated in any number of individ- 
uals who can be made to exist by 
a sufficient cause. In the language 
of St. Thomas: “ The knowledge 
which we have of the soul [and by 
parity of reason of the whole hu- 
man essence] by virtue of an intui- 
tion of the inviolable truth is such 
that by it we define not what the 
mind of each man actually is, but 
as perfectly as we can what it 
ought to be in the eternal reasons.’* 

The idea of animal nature, of 
rational nature, and of the intrinsic 
compatibility of the two as parts of 
a composite essence, is something 
in itself intelligible. We know that 
rational animals really exist. Their 
essence is therefore intrinsically 
possible, and this is a necessary, 
immutable, eternal truth. On the 
other hand, intelligent matter, ex- 
tended thought, volition gravitating 
toward a corporeal mass, the bou- 


quet of a vine tied up by a ribbon, 
a sphere composed of moral obli- 
gations revolving in an elliptical 
orbit around. the .sun, are intrinsic 
impossibles ; each one is a “triste 


lupus” of incongruity. The possi- 
bility of the human essence, though 
known to us from its actuation in 
individuals, is anterior to our 
knowledge, and anterior to the ex- 
istence of human beings. Ouridea 
of humanity as a universal is a con- 
cept of our mind, with its proxi- 
mate foundation in real existences. 
But what is its ultimate, neces- 
sary, and eternal foundation, its 
sufficient. reason which precedes 
all contingent beings and their 
thoughts? We have already given 
the answer of Leibnitz to this ques- 
tion; but before we fix our atten- 
tion directly upon it, we have yet 
to bring forward another illustra- 
tion. 

In the science of geometry at 

* De Mente, viii. 
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least two postulates are assumed 
viz., position and direction. From 
these and whatever other elements 
are necessary it is easy to con- 
struct a sphere of any given dimen- 
sions. A sphere, by its very es- 
sence, is capable of indefinite in- 
crease of geometrical magnitude. 
Let it be equal to the known stel- 


lar universe, it is still capable of 


increase to infinity. Any point in 
it can be taken as the centre of a 
similar sphere. From its surface 
lines can be produced of any given 
length in any number of directions. 
The extremities of these lines can 
be taken as central points for the 
construction of other spheres. Be- 
yond these, the possibility of con- 
tinuing the same process is indefi- 
nite and illimitable. It is evident, 
therefore, that the abstract ratio of 
dimensive quantity or the possibil- 
ity of extension is infinite. It is 
obviously also necessary, immuta- 
ble, and eternal. 

Again, any number of spheres 
can be supposed to revolve on their 
own axes, and to be arranged in 
planetary groups, revolving around 
their suns. In any given number 
of these revolutions, however great, 
there must be a first one. Before 
this first revolution another is con- 
ceivable as equally possible with 
the actually first revolution, and 
before that another, and so back- 
ward inefinitely and without any 
necessary limit. So, also, in the 
future, the possible revolutions are 
infinite. All these measure pe- 
riods of duration, and the measura- 
bility of duration by periods of 
successive change, or time, is con- 
sequently infinite. 

It must be perfectly evident to 
every one who has not a “triste 
lupus in stabulo” that the really 
existing world has its actual exist- 
ence projected upon a background 
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of infinite potentiality, and that the 
axioms, that every line is produci- 
ble to infinity and every number 
has an infinite multiplicability, 
stand as signs of a universal pre- 
dicate of being. The transcenden- 
tal and universal ratios are eternal 
and infinite. As soon as the in- 
fant has abstracted his first univer- 
sal from the rose or any other sen- 
sible object, the invisible power 
has seized his hand which will lead 
him to the infinite. As soon as he 
possesses the primary truths and 
first principles, he has virtually the 
ideas of the infiniie and the eter- 
nal of which he can never rid him- 
self, even though he may foolishly 
attempt to do so. When he can 
make right and left exchange places 
in his body, when he can under- 
stand how the earth can revolve 
on its axis from west to east and at 
the same time from east to west, 
remaining meanwhile stationary, 
when he can put four angles into a 
triangle, and shift the centre of a 
circle into the middle of one of its 
radii, he may rid himself of the 
ideas of the infinite and the eter- 
nal. Until then he will be forced 
to see that there is a truth so true 
that it cannot possibly be untruth, 
so old that it can have no begin- 
ning, so vast that it can have no 
bounds. Though he should have 
begun to exist with the world and 
continue to exist until the end of 
the world, he would never be able 
to stir from one, indivisible present 
instant in the middle of eternity ; 
and though he should circumnavi- 
gate the universe, he would never 
be able to get away from the cen- 
tral point of infinity. Nothing and 
nowhere are not in the region of 
ideas. The mind cannot utter the 
“everlasting no,” for its thoughts 
are “a re-thinking of the thoughts 
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of God,” * which are an “ everlast- 
ing yea,” re-echoed in the crea- 
tion and striking our ears from 
every object in the universe. This 
is what is intended by St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas when they 
say that the human mind thinks 
“in -rationibus eternis,” in eternal 
ratios, reasons, or ideal concep- 
tions. 

“Ideas are certain principal 
forms or stable and unchangeable 
reasons of things, because they 
have not been formed, and are 
therefore eternal and remain al- 
ways after the same manner, and 
they are contained in the divine intel- 
ligence.” + 

“Inasmuch as any mind be- 
holds whatever it knows with cer- 
titude, in those principles accord- 
ing to which judgments are elicited 
concerning all things which are re- 
solved into these first principles, 
this mind is said to see all things 
in the divine truth or in the eter- 
nal reasons, and to judge of all 
things according to these rea- 
sons.”{ This is precisely what 
Leibnitz affirms. What is this ne- 
cessity, eternity, and infinity of pos- 
sible things, of abstract ratios, but 
a shadow of real being which is 
positively infinite and eternal in 
act? What is abstract being, 
unity, truth, goodness? What are 
abstract essences? What are infi- 
nite space and duration? What 
are the necessary principles of con- 
tradiction and the sufficient rea- 
son, the necessary mathematical 
truths, the laws of the universe, 
the ideal forms which are impressed 
upon all things in nature, in their 
purely ideal and intelligible atti- 
tude, outside of the conceptions 

* Leo. 


+St. Aug., De Div.. Qq. Ixxxiii. q. 46. 
¢St.Thom., Con. Gent., lib. iii. c. 47. 
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of our mind and the contingent 
things from which these concepts 
are abstracted by our intellect ? 
We must say with Leibnitz that 
they have their region in the di- 
vine intellect, which contains these 
eternal reasons in itself, as ideas 
and archetypes according to which 
all possibles which have received 
actual being are formed. 

Our intellect receives its mea- 
sure, its rule, its essential laws 
from the sensible objects in nature 
which are made intelligible by our 
intellectual light. It is passive, 
subject, and dependent. It can 
read within, but only what is legible 
in the great book of nature, written 
without and within, all over, with 
signs, hieroglyphics, picture writ- 
ing, by which we are taught science, 
in which we find poetry and music, 
from which we learn to contem- 
plate the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. What is the measure of 
that by which our intellect is mea- 
sured? What is the source of the 
light in which all things are lu- 
minous? Only mind speaks to 
mind, only the intelligent can illumi- 
nateand instruct intelligence. ‘The 
work of art, be it a temple, a pic- 
ture, or a poem, is the product of a 
living idea, an exemplar, an ar- 
chetype. The scientific work is 
the product of a scientific mind. 
There is a great Artist, a great 
Author of science, whose intellect 
is the measure of the intelligible 
world, and contains the eternal 
reasons, the universal laws, which 
are impressed on the nature of 
things, and from thence reflected 
into our minds. 

When we turn our mind upon 
the actual world and the multitude 
of beings contained in it, we per- 
ceive that they are all contingent, 
finite, existing in time, must have had 
a beginning, and have emerged into 
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actual existence from an anterior 
possibility. Intrinsic possibility in 
itself has no tendency or power of 
emerging into actual existence with- 
out a sufficient reason. ‘The being 
whose intrinsic possibility or intel- 
ligible essence contains in itself the 
sufficient reason of existence is the 
infinite, eternal being, subsisting by 
necessity of nature, and containing, 
as the ultimate foundation of truth, 
all the necessary and universal ra- 
tios of possible existences. The 
ground of the possibility of contin- 
gent and finite existences which 
can receive a participated actual 
being from the original fount of 
being, must be eternal. But the 
eternal reasons in the divine intel- 
lect, the archetypal ideas, determine 
only abstract, possible laws and 
modes of being, which must or may 
measure and regulate actual exis- 
tences, if they are made actual. 
But their real actuation, by which 
they emerge from pure potentiality 
into act, has a physical possibility 
only in the power of the infinite 
being who contains the eternal rea- 
sons in his intellect, to create them 
by an act of volition. All bodies 
which exist in space are in a defi- 
nite number, quantity, and loca- 
tion. In their essence they are in- 
different in respect to existence or 
non-existence, and in respect to all 
possible numbers, quantities, places, 
and modes of motion or rest. What- 
ever substantial matter and form 
may be, in whatever way extended 
atoms may be ultimately constitut- 
ed, an active power, exercised by 
an efficient first cause, is the only 
sufficient reason which can deter- 
mine their actual state and rela- 
tions. The genera, species, and 
individuals of the vegetable world 
and of animals, require the deter- 
mination of an active force pro- 
ceeding from a will which is sove- 
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reign over nature, in order that 
they should exist precisely as they 
do, and not in some other possible 
modes and numbers. Laws of na- 
ture are a mere abstraction, as in- 
competent to effect anything as a 
geometrical ratio to produce a real, 
solid sphere of ivory, or an artist's 
plan on paper to build a cathedral 
of marble; unless they are the liv- 
ing ideas of a living being, effect- 
uated by a volition directing causa- 
tive power upon its term. Human 
beings subsist by a union between 
a rational principle and matter, 
which have no necessary affinity 
with each other. The human mind 
is passive and dependent, in re- 
spect to its existence, its life, its 
laws of intelligence, its union with 
the sensitive organization, and all 
that constitutes its specific and in- 
dividual character. An _ intelli- 
gent and creative first cause is nec- 
essary in order to give existence 
to the original first matter of the 
universe, in its simplest and most 
elementary form, even if we adopt 
the nebular hypothesis and the new 
theory of Mr. Lockyer; and also to 
impart intelligence and reason to 
contingent and finite beings. It is 
only an expansion of the same ar- 
gument, when we consider the ac- 
tual order and countless multitude 
of distinct beings existing in their 
various grades-in the universe. 

Here let us be permitted to quote 
a fine passage from Cicero, which 
will perhaps. be more welcome to 
some of our readers from the fact 
that he was no Christian theologian 
but a pagan philosopher : 

“Who would say that any individual 
deserves the name of man who can be- 
hold the exact movements of the celes- 
tial sphere, the orderly courses of the 
Stars, and the mutual aptitudes connect- 
ing all things in their common relations 
with one another, and yet deny that there 
is a reason presiding over this order, 
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asserting that the whole is the result of 
chance ; whereas the wisdom regulating 
all things is so great that it cannot be 
adequately understood by our own ac- 
quired science? If we cannot doubt 
that whatever is moved by mechanism, 
as, for instance, a sphere, clocks, or 
any similar construction, is a product 
of reason ; when we behold the heavens 
moving and revolving with wonderful 
celerity, and accomplishing with a per- 
fect constancy of law all the annual‘ 
changes by which all things are pre- 
served in their well-being, can we doubt 
that these revolutions are regulated not 
only by reason of some kind, but even 
by an excellent and divine reason? Put- 
ting aside all subtle disputation, we can, 
as it were, by the mere sight of our eyes 
perceive the beauty of those things 
which we say have been constituted by 
divine providence. In the first place, 
we behold the earth itself, a solid globe 
held together in its spherical form by the 
force of its own physical tendencies, and 
placed in the midst of the universe ; 
clothed with a vesture of flowers, herbs, 
trees, and fruits, whose multitude is 
countless and their variety inexhausti- 
ble. Consider also the cool, perennial 
fountains, the rivers with their clear 
waters, the meadows by the river-banks 
adorned with a charming verdure, the 
deep, extensive caverns below the sur- 
face of the ground, the rugged rocks, 
the high, overhanging mountains, the 
vast plains, the hidden veins of gold and 
silver, the enormous masses of marble 
in the quarries. How wonderful and 
numerous are the various kinds of do- 
mestic and wild animals! Consider, 
too, the flight and the song of birds, the 
pastures filled with peacefully grazing 
herds and flocks, and the forests teem- 
ing with savage beasts. What shall I 
say now of the race of men, the ap- 
pointed cultivators of the earth, who 
prevent the wild beasts from making it a 
wilderness of animal savagery, and re- 
press the overrunning growth of vegeta- 
tion, and by continuous labor adorn the 
plains, the coasts, and the islands with 
dwellings and cities? If all these things 
could be made at once as visible to the 
eye as they are to the mind, no one who 
regarded the whole earth in one view 
could possibly doubt that there is a di- 
vine reason. Consider, moreover, the 
grandeur of the ocean, the wonderful 
constitution of the atmosphere and the 
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surrounding ether, the courses of the 
sun and moon and planets. Nothing 
can be more admirable and beautiful 
than this spectacle, and there are also 
beyond the region of the planets the im- 
mense multitude of the fixed stars. What 
sane man can imagine that all this splen- 
did celestial array has sprung by hap- 
hazard from a fortuitous concourse of 
bodies, or that any nature devoid of in- 
telligence and reason could have effect- 
ed these things, which not only require 
a reason from which they have originat- 
ed, but also demand for their investiga- 
tion the highest exercise of reason ?” * 


This is only a short extract from 
a much longer and more compre- 
hensive enumeration, adorned with 
many quotations from the poets, 
and summarizing a great part of 
the natural science of that age, in 
which the eloquent Roman philo- 
sopher sets forth the argument from 
design for the existence of God. 
It is needless to say that although 
it could not be presented with 
greater elegance of\ language, it 


could be more scientifically devel- 
oped and correctly illustrated by 
the aid of modern discoveries. 
The principle and the conclusive 
force of the argument are, how- 


ever, perfect and _ unassailable. 
Greater and more original power 
of intelligence is necessary to in- 
vent and construct a wonderful 
work of skill and art, than to un- 
derstand and admire the same when 
made. ‘Therefore, if it requires 
the highest efforts of intelligence 
and reason to understand some part 
of the order of the universe and of 
the multitude of beings contained 
in it, we are compelled to infer 
that a being of original and most 
perfect intelligence is its author 
and sovereign ruler. Since the 
reasons and ideal exemplars ac- 
cording to which it has been made, 
and which shine through it into 
our minds, are necessary, infinite, 


* De Natura Deorum, lib. ii. c. 38, etc. 
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and eternal, they must have their 
original foundation in the essence 
of an infinite being, existing by ne- 
cessity of nature, and be contained 
in his intellect as the measure of 
all things. 

The ideal exemplar and arche- 
type of the moral order of the uni- 
verse, represented in the human 
breast by the conscience, and the 
argument from the moral laws by 
which free and responsible beings 
are regulated to a sovereign law- 
giver, are in the same argumenta- 
tive plane, and their exposition be- 
longs to a complete synthesis of 
ideas in this order. The reality of 
the moral world,\ the reality of 
moral judgments, the criterion of 
right, the sufficient reason of the 
moral laws, the foundation of all 
ethical principles in the essence of 
God, the will of God as the measure 
of the law by which our conscience 
is measured, all these topics might 
be treated in a similar manner to 
that with which we have been pro- 
ceeding in this essay. It is not 
because we undervalue this line 
of argument that we abstain from 
doing more than pointing out its 
direction and scope. It may be 
found presented with the consum- 
mate ability and grace which be- 
long to Dr. Newman’s writings, in 
several of these, especially in the 
Grammar of Assent. 

We have shown how sensible ob- 
jects lead reason by the hand in 
the way of cognition up to the In- 
finite Mind which is the origin and 
source of truth. And here we will 
pause for a time to contemplate 
this intellectual Sun of the universe, 
the primal light of whose radiance 
all intelligence is but a faint and 
languid ray. 

Plato and Aristotle are the two 
great philosophers of antiquity in 
whose writings, taken together and 
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compared with each other, the 
most perfect natural theology which 
has been constructed by the way 
of rational demonstration without 
ideas received from revelation, may 
be found. In the analysis of infi- 
nite, sovereign intelligence Aristo- 
tleexcels. We will, therefore, pre- 
sent Aristotle’s idea of God, follow- 
ing an admirable summary of the 
Aristotelian theology taken from 
his own writings by that excellent 
writer, Mgr. Laforet, the late Rector 
Magnificus of the University of 
Louvain.* 

The reasoning of Aristotle is 
based on the principle that the 
actual is in nature prior to the pos- 
sible, the immutable to the muta- 
ble. Changeableness is a mark of 
the relative and contingent which 
depends on the absolute and the 
necessary for its transition from the 
state of pure possibility, or of dor- 
mant potency, into actuality. The 
absolute and necessary being is 
above all possibility of change, free 
from all mixture of dormant poten- 
tiality, completely and immutably 
actual in the most perfect manner, 
eternal in his substance, which is 
what it is by absolute necessity of 
essence and cannot possibly be 
otherwise. This most simple and 
most perfect act in which the im- 
mutable essence of the most per- 
fect being consists, is the most ex- 
cellent and supreme intelligence, 
which is identical with supreme 
blessedness and interminable life. 
In the being who exists and enjoys 
by instants which are evanescent, 
the state of wakefulness, or fully 
aroused activity of the faculties of 
sense and intelligence, is that which 
is most pleasurable; and the plea- 
sures of hope and memory are only 
secondary and relative to this pre- 


* Hist. de la Philos. Ancienne, tom. ii. See 
also Aristotle’s Mezt., book xi. ch. 7, 8, and 9. 
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sent, actual enjoyment. Intelli- 
gence is by its nature turned to 
some object which is good by its 
essence, the most excellent or su- 
preme intelligence faces the object 
which is the most excellent or su- 
preme good, for the supreme intel- 
ligible and the supreme desirable, 
or sovereign good, are identical in 
essence. The supreme intelligence 
is in itself this most excellent es- 
sence, at once the intelligible and 
the desirable in the most perfect 
sense. It is in pure and perfect 
actuation in God, and not at all in 
the condition of a mere faculty, 
for it is actual intelligence which 
is the most excellent, and not the 
mere power of exercising intellec- 
tion. Moregver, God cannot be 
dependent on any inferior object 
of intelligence, or exercise intellec- 
tion upon divers objects in a tran- 
sitory way, for this would be to 
deny that he has all perfection 
within himself and is immutable. 
He immutably possesses the most 
excellent intelligible, which is iden- 
tical with the most perfect good. 
His happiness is therefore perfect 
and eternal, consisting in the con- 
templation of himself. His con- 
templation is his life, since. know- 
ledge is a vital act, and the most 
perfect life is the act of intelligence, 
which exists in God most perfectly, 
who is essential act and therefore 
essentially, perfectly, and eternally 
living. Therefore we name God 
an eternal and perfect living being ; 
meaning that life, in unceasing, 
eternal duration, is possessed by 
him and constitutes his very es- 
sence. 

Father Gratry sums up the doc- 
trine of Aristotle in his own elo- 
quent language as follows : 


“To be in wakeful consciousness, to 
think, to feel, to live, this is in short our 
good, our enjoyment. We possess this 
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good but partially, but in God it must 
subsist in absolute, infinite plenitude. 
He is infinitely wakeful, because he is 
all act; there is nothing in him which 
exists in an implicit, dormant state; noth- 
ing which lies in the sleep of potential- 
ity awaiting the future; no quiescent 
force which is preparing to act; for all 
is already inact. He thinks in the abso- 
lute sense. His thought is the essential 
thought ; he thinks that which is the 
most excellent good ; and moreover he 
is that which he thinks. As for our- 
selves, when we think, we seek to see 
and touch the intelligible, but he is him- 
self the intelligible. His thought does 
not approach more or less nearly to its 
term, but is itself its own term. He 
lives, absolutely and infinitely, because 
his life is nothing else than this very act 
itself, which is the mutual compenetra- 
tion and identity of intelligence and the 
intelligible. Not only does he possess 
this sovereign and eternal Jife, but in an 
admirable manner he is actually his own 
life, his essence is perfect and eternal 
life. . . . In all things known to us we 
perceive a mixture of potency and act, 
of the possible and the actual ; every 
living thing is continually becoming, de- 
veloping itself, tending toward a higher 
term, which is unattainable in the same 
manner as an infinite number transcends 
all possibility of completion by the per- 
petual addition of units to units. There 
must always remain in us something 
which is in potency to a further develop- 
ment, which awaits the future in order to 
be reduced to actuality ; and this is the 
necessary and impassable chasm which 
divides the infinite from the finite. Yet, 
O happy thought! there is a Being who 
is not decoming but who is ; who is abso- 
lutely, who is that highest term toward 
which everything is moving but without 
the possibility of attaining ever, be- 
cause the infinite must be infinite by es- 
sence, and not by result. This being is 
the infinite in absolute development of 
the plenitude of boundless life.” * 


Aristotle’s exposition of the na- 
ture of God as a pure, intelligent 
Spirit, self-sufficing in the infinite 
beatitude of contemplation, is the 
greatest triumph ever achieved by 
pure haman reason. What extra- 


* De la Connaiss. de Dien, t. i. 164-65. 
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ordinary light he may have receiv- 
ed, unconsciously to himself, from 
the divine intelligence, we cannot 
know; but we have no certain 
proof that he borrowed his ideas 
from the Hebrews, who alone pos- 
sessed a more perfect and sub- 
lime idea of God than that which 
is containéd in the philosophy of 
the disciples of Socrates. There 
are great defects in the theology 
of Aristotle, and there are similar 
defects in that of Plato, though 
these defects are not precisely the 
same in both. This is true of the 
theology of all the great pagan 
philosophers taken together. We 
do not pretend to affirm that the 
complete Theistic doctrine astaught 
by the masters of Christian phi- 
losophy, who drew their wisdom 
from the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures as well as from the pagan phi- 
losophers, can be found explicitly 
set forth in the writings of the sages 
of Greece or those of their learn- 
ed and eloquent Latin interpreter 
and expositor, Cicero. It isa fact, 
nevertheless, that the entire sub- 
stratum of natural theology is 
really contained in their best works, 
taken together and _ co-ordinat- 
ed in a fair, eclectic synthesis of 
rational truths. We may go fur- 
ther, and say that a complete Theo- 
dicy is implicitly or at least virtu- 
ally contained in their explicit and 
formal statements. Where, in cer- 
tain important respects, their ideas 
are not clear, they are involved in 
an obscure manner and implied in 
those which are clear; and even 
their formal errors of statement can 
be refuted by logical deductions 
from their sound principles, and 
shown to be contradictory to these 
very principles. If the divine phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas could have 
been presented to Plato and Aris- 
totle, they would have been obliged 
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to recognize it as their own made 
perfect, just as St. Thomas would 
have been compelled by his ration- 
al nature to admit the Coperni- 
can system of physical astronomy, 
if he had seen its evidence. 

In regard to the one special and 
fundamental doctrine of what we 
may call the radical and specific 
character of the divine essence, the 
exposition we have given from 
Aristotle is metaphysically perfect, 
and nothing has ever been added 
to it, or can be added to it by any 
effort of the human reason. The 
discoveries made by the spectro- 
scope are marvellous. Certain 
lines of light and shade indicate 
with cértainty the nature of sub- 
stances in such distant bodies as 
the sun and the other fixed stars. It 
appears at present even probable 
that one may ascertain, from the 
constitution and condition of the 
matter of very distant fixed stars, 
what is the ultimatum into which 
all matter is resolvable by physical 
means. More wonderful is the 
proof by which certain lines of in- 
tellectual light manifest to the 
human reason the nature of God, 
showing what he is and what con- 
stitutes that primal and infinite es- 
sence. We cannot directly and im- 
mediately perceive the fixed stars, 
as they are in their physical be- 
ing. We can merely catch and 
refract their rays of light. But 
in this way we discover indirect- 
ly, by comparison with similar rays 
passing through substances direct- 
ly known to us as they exist on the 
earth, and by similitude, the con- 
stitution of these immensely dis- 
tant, unapproachable bodies. In 
a similar way, by means of the 
similitude of created essences to 
the uncreated and infinite essence 
of God, we discover and under- 
stand what is in that essence 
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infinitely distant from all that is 
finite, to us unapproachable and 
unknowable by any direct and im- 
mediate intuition. It is true 
that the similitude is only analogi- 
cal, and conducts only to analogi- 
cal conceptions, which are inade- 
quate representations of the inf 
nite, invisible reality of the divine 
essence. Yet they are just and cor- 
rect conceptions with their ultimate 
foundation in the eternal and nec- 
essary being of God, in the su- 
preme intelligible essence known 
to the divine intelligence compre- 
hensively and immediately. They 
are manifested to us by the sove- 
reign intelligence, of which our own 
intellectual faculty is a diminuted 
participation and resemblance, by 
reflected and refracted rays com- 
ing to us through created beings. 
By the perfections of contingent 
and created beings, we infer and 
conclude with rational certitude 
what is the supreme and absolute 
perfection of the necessary and 
self-existing Being. What is, in it- 
self, formally and simply a perfec- 
tion, we attribute to the most per- 
fect Being formally, removing the 
limits of the finite grade of essence, 
and adding actual infinitude or per- 
fect, boundless plenitude of the for- 
mal perfection. Thus, from the in- 
telligible in our finite intellect, we 
conclude the absolute and infinite 
intelligible in the divine intellect. 
From the intelligence of the hu- 
man mind, we infer the infinite 
intelligence of the divine mind. 
From our own consciousness of 
partial and evanescent enjoyment 
in waking, sensitive, and rational 
activity, we infer the perfect and 
eternal beatitude of God, in the 
most pure and perfect act of in- 
tellectual or spiritual life. This 
is the contemplation and posses- 
sion of the most excellent good, 
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the infinite object of knowledge 
and complacency, which is none 
other than himself. By those per- 
fections which are not simply and 
formally perfections, such as the 
magnitude and motion of bodies in 
space, organic structure, sensation, 
and discursive reasoning, we infer 
the virtual existence of the same, 
not formally, but virtually and in a 
more eminent mode, in the first 
cause, and in the ideal archetypes 
of the divine reason according to 
which these perfections have been 
made to exist in creatures. It is 
impossible for human reason to 
get any nearer than this to an appre- 
hension of the intelligible essence 
of God, that infinite object of his 
eternal contemplation, and most 
excellent good in which he posses- 
ses sovereign beatitude. Reason 
can go no higher than its fountain, 
the perception of finite objects and 
first truths, and must flow and aug- 
ment itself according to its original 
law of motion and direction. The 
universe presents to the mind a 
vast and by us immeasurable ob- 
ject of contemplation and compla- 
cency. It is a sign and a re- 
semblance of something infinitely 
greater and better, of which it is a 
faint, miniature reflection, like that 
of the sky in a dewdrop. ‘The in- 
finitely great and good essence is 
God, but this essence is unseen 
and invisible in respect to our 
finite vision, as the sun is when it 
is below the horizon. The light of 
the hidden sun gilds the mountain- 
tops, inflames the clouds which 
hover around the eastern or west- 
ern horizon, casts twilight on the 
earth, and is reflected by the moon 
and by the morning and evening 
stars. Ina similar way we see by 
the light which comes from the 
primal source of light, which is nof 
itself visible to the mind, and ad- 
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mire his reflected radiance which 
illuminates the creation. 


Oculos in altum tollite : 

Illic licebit visere 

Signum perennis gloriz. 
Illustre quiddam cernimus, 
Quod nesciat finem pati, 
Sublime, celsum, interminum, 
Antiquius ccelo et chao. 


Lift up your eyes on high : 
Behold the radiant sign 
Of Him who from infinity 
Fills space with rays divine. 
Unfading glory glows 
In that perennial light, 
Whose source no orb that rose 
At morn, or set at night. 
Eternity’s embrace 
His being did enclose, 
Ere time or crowded space 
From night and chaos rose. 
No night succeeds eternal light, 
No bound arrests the infinite. 


Plato’s doctrine of the archetypal 
ideas is not inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Aristotle on the self-suf- 
ficing intelligence of God, and his 
sovereign beatitude in the contem- 
plation of his own essence. It is 
only requisite that we locate these 
ideas in the divine intellect and re- 
fer their ultimate foundation to the 
divine essence, in order to remove 
all Aristotle’s objections against 
Plato’s ideal theory. The contem- 
plation of God includes in its ob- 
ject the eternal reasons according 
to which he has created the uni- 
verse. He sees them in his own 
most perfect being, which is essen- 
tially capable of imitation and par- 
ticipation ; and in his infinite, in- 
dependent power, by which he can 
create finite beings without any 
pre-existing material as a subject 
to act upon. It is impossible that 
God should be dependent on any- 
thing extrinsic to himself for know- 
ledge, perfection, or happiness. 
He is himself his own intelligence, 
life, and perfect beatitude, in act. 
All other beings depend from him, 
receive motion toward their end 
from him, and revolve around him 
as their centre. The same reasons 
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which prove that he is their first 
mover prove that he is their creator. 
Existence, in finite, contingent 
things, is a change from the mere 
possibility which they have in their 
eternal ratios and archetypes into 
actual being. According to Aris- 
totle’s fundamental principle, alk 
possibility and potency is founded 
in a prior andimmutableact. The 
possibilities are therefore all found- 
ed in the being of God. Every 
new act succeeding a dormant, 
unactualized potentiality is origin- 
ally moved into actuation, and into 
a succession of new actuations, by 
the first mover, the immutable. 
The divine ideas are immutable, 
but the contingent and finite terms, 
recipient of the divine action, 
which come into existence in finite 
space and finite time, and are essen- 
tially changeable, have no reason 
of being except in their first cause 
and creator. In a certain sense, 
all these terms of the divine, crea- 
tive wisdom must be in God. 
When we say they are extrinsic or 
external to him, we do not mean 
that they are separated from him 
by distance in space, but only that 
they are substantially distinct in 
an inferior grade of actual essence. 
All their inferior grades of essence 
and their finite perfections exist, in 
amore eminent and sublime man- 
ner, in the essence of God; and 
their being is a participation of the 
infinite fount of being in him. 
Nothing is added to or taken from 
the essence, the’ being, the perfec- 
tion, the beatitude of God, by the 
new actuations which give distinct 
substantiality and life to corporeal 
and spiritual beings created from 
nothing by the free-will of God. 
Pure love calls into distinct, in- 
dividual, conscious existence the 
multitude of rational creatures, ca- 
pable of knowledge and enjoyment, 
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and, for their sakes, the entire uni- 
verse. The sovereign good dif- 
fuses itself, but does not receive 
augmentation. 

The creative act is a mystery, 
but God is full of mysteries and 
incomprehensible. Creation, like- 
wise, is full of mysteries and in- 
comprehensible. The exercise of 
causative force by physical and spi- 
ritual causes, by attraction, repul- 
sion, cogitation, volition ; the mod- 
ifications effected, in pre-existing 
bodies and minds, by all kinds of 
natural agents, are mysterious. It 
is a mystery that the mind can give 
birth to conceptions, ideas, what 
are called creations of genius and 
art. Generation is a greater mys- 
tery, and every new infant is as 
great a marvel as if it were the 
first and only specimen of its kind. 
If a finite and dependent cause 
can bring such wonders to pass, by 
the help of material causes, effect- 
ing so many modifications in sub- 
stances already existing, it is rea- 
sonable to think that the first, infi- 
nite, independent cause should pro- 
duce an effect infinitely transcend- 
ing any effect of second causes. If 
the term of a finite act be a mode 
of substance, the term of an infi- 
nite act should be substance. 

The lack of any explicit concep- 
tion and affirmation of the creation 
of the subjacent terms of the di- 
vine action on the universe, out of 
nothing pre-existing as nature or 
material, in the Greek philosophers, 
seems strange. It makes their splen- 
did theology seem like a superb 
statue perfectly worked out in the 
upper part, but terminating in an 
unhewn marble block below the 
breast. It may be said, in explana- 
tion of this fact, that pure human 
reason cannot find the formula of 
creation for itself, that it must be 
given to it. We will not stop to 
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discuss this question. Be it as it 
may, when the formula is once 
obtained, it can be demonstrated. 
There was another cause of confu- 
sion and perplexity to the minds of 
the pagan philosophers. The. ac- 
tual state of the earth and its in- 
habitants did not seem to them to 
be what it should be if God were 
the absolute cause of the world. 
Existing evils seemed to denote 
some kind of duality in - original 
principles and causes of nature. It 
was very easy to refer these evils 
to an intrinsic defect in matter it- 
self, and to represent this defect as 
an obstacle to the power of God 
in some way independent of him. 
The sufficient reason for the union 
of the human spirit with matter, 
and the subjection of man to cor- 
ruptibility and death, was not clear 
to their minds. Indeed, it could 
not be, for there is a secret, a mys- 
tery in human nature and human 
destiny, impervious to mere natural 
reason. The relation of man to 
God and to divine providence, and 
all that aspect of the divine being 
which faces human affairs, espe- 
cially in regard to their moral or- 
der and government, is a problem 
deyond the power of human reason 
to solve. Mere netural theology 
must necessarily remain always 
lacking and imperfect, metaphysics 
and ethics must come short, unless 
some key can be furnished, by an 
intelligence which is superhuman, 
to unlock a door through which 
the human mind can pass into a 
region of thought lying beyond its 
natural limit. 

The history of mankind shows 
that although they have universally 
been led by natural reason to recog- 
nize in some way the evidence within 
the bosom and on the surface of the 
outer world, of a supreme and di- 
vine ruling power, their general no- 
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tions have been vague, confused, 
easily corruptible by superstition, 
actually perverted by much folly 
and absurdity. The history of 
minds of the higher order, of phi- 
losophers and their systems, shows 
the same aspect. The grand sages 
"of antiquity, the great philosophers 
of a rational and sublime Theism, 
were few in number, and even 
these came short of the truth which 
reason is capable of apprehending 
and demonstrating scientifically, 
when it is once sufficiently pro- 
posed. Their influence on the 
masses of men, and even on the 
cultured few, was comparatively 
little. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero 
have been fully appreciated, and 
their works made practically useful, 
only among those who have inher- 
ited another wisdom by the Chris- 
tian and the ancient Semitic tradi- 
tion, by which a more sublime and 
complete idea of God was convey- 
ed, together with the doctrine of 
creation in an explicit formula, and 
an account of the origin and origi- 
nal state of mankind received and 
preserved from the very beginning. 
The lines of fracture and severed 
links, in heathen philosophy and 
history, correspond with the more 
ancient and more universal tra- 
dition of wisdom and historical 
knowledge which is fully possessed 
by Christian science, and partially 
by Jews and Mohammedans also, 
who inherit from the same source 
that Monotheism which makes them 
superior to the heathen. The sa- 
cred literature of the Hebrews, in 
the choice and elegant phraseolo- 
gy peculiar to himself which Mr. 
Frothingham has recently employ- 
ed, “ is filled with sentences crowd- 
ed with wisdom, sound in philoso- 
phy, pure in morals, and aromatic 
with the odor of the breath of 
piety.” This is most true and 
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beautiful, but not the whole of the 
truth in the case. Their philoso- 
phy and ethics are far more sub- 
lime and perfect than are found in 
any other ancient writings; the 
aroma of wisdom and piety with 
which they are fragrant is wafted 
down to us from some most ancient 
Eden, some Academia and peripa- 
tetic walk of a primeval grove, where 
flourished the science, the morals, 
the intellectual dignity and primi- 
tive happiness of the first ancestors 
of mankind. The rationalist may 
explain this if he is able. It is an 
undeniable fact that the principal 
source of pure Theism, of pure piety 
and religion, of pure morals, and of 
the best civilization, is to be found 
here; and that, without any formal 
logic and metaphysics, it is as the 
sunlight of truth and philanthropy, 
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compared with the beautiful but 
cold moonlight of pagan philosophy. 
We will not anticipate now what 
we intend to prove hereafter, or 
desert the path of pure rational ar- 
gument upon which we have enter- 
ed, to assert anything by an autho- 
rity above reason. We have thus 
far only given utterance to the mis- 
giving and the presentiment which 
reason finds arising at the end of 
its utmost efforts; which was-sigh- 
ed forth by Plato, and tacitly im- 
plied by Cicero; that the human 
mind longs for and dimly awaits, 
when left alone with nature, some 
higher light, and more consoling 
voice, from the Author and the Lord 
of nature, in answer to its ques- 
tionings of the infinite and its anxie- 
ties about its own eternity. 





CENTENARY OF THOMAS MOORE. 


Towarps the close of the third 
year after the Declaration of Ame- 
rican Independence, just as the 
British forces attacked the city of 
Charleston and the fleet of Paul 
Jones was sweeping British waters, 
Thomas Moore, the national poet 
of Ireland, was born in a little gro- 
cery-store, 12 Aungier Street, Dub- 
lin, May 28, 1779. 

The poet’s father, John Moore, 
was born in Kerry, the county that 
gave birth to O’Connell, the sept 
of the O’Moores being originally 
from Leix, an ancient district 
marked by the present Queen’s 
County, adjoining Kildare, in Lein- 
ster, from which, no doubt, the 
poet’s ancestors were transplanted, 
just as the O’Connells had been 
from Limerick and Clare, in Tho- 
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mond, or North Munster. The 
O’Moores, princes of Leix, were a 
gallant clan that for centuries kept 
the Palesmen in terror, one of their 
lastchiefs having been Rory, or Ro- 
ger, O’Moore, the able and intrepid 
patriot who planned the insurrection 
and civil war of 1641, whose name 
is still honored in the refrain of the 
national hope in “God and our 
Lady and Rory O’Moore.” Roger 
O’Moore’s daughter was mother of 
Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, the heroic 
defender of Limerick. But, though 
Moore sprang from a brave sept, 
his father and family were extreme- 
ly humble, so that Moore knew 
nothing of them until he attained 
some distinction, when not a few of 
his Kerry relations claimed kindred 
with him. John Moore was born 
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about 1741 in Kerry, and proceed- 
ed early in life to Dublin, where 
his industry so prospered that he 
became owner of a spirit-store in 
Johnson Court. Having married 
Anastasia Codd—daughter of Tho- 
mas Codd, of Corn Market, in the 
town of Wexford, who united the 
craft of a hand-loom weaver to a 
small provision trade—with whom 
he obtained some marriage portion, 
John Moore, then thirty-eight years 
of age, removed his establishment 
from Johnson Court to Aungier 
Street and extended his business. 
To lessen their rent the thrifty 
couple let the apartments over their 
store toa convivial gentleman, whose 
rooms were the resort of some of 
the gifted spirits who at that period 
were a distinctive feature in the 
social life of the gay Irish metropo- 
lis. One of those gatherings was in 
full fling of midnight enjoyment 
when the servant entered the ban- 
queting-room, and informed the 
gleesome revellers that, as Mrs. 
Moore had just given birth to ason, 
‘tthe noisy proceedings were unsuited 
to such an occasion, and would, it 
was hoped, be closed without de- 
lay. The gallant host at once ac- 
ceded, and proposed that the guests 
should adjourn to a tavern in the 
vicinity, the famous Jerry Keller 
seconding the proposition with the 
exclamation : “ It is right we should 
adjourn pro re nata.” The infant 
was Thomas Moore. 

His parents being Catholics, he 
was baptized, and his mother be- 
stowed great attention on his reli- 
gious instruction and culture as he 
grew up. In due course he was 
sent to school, first in Aungier 
Street to a teacher named Malone, 
and afterwards to the famous aca- 
demy of Samuel Whyte, Johnson 
Court, where several of the leading 
men of the period in Dublin had 
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been instructed, amongst others 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had 
been a pupil there in 1758, and was 
pronounced by Mr. Whyte “ an in- 
corrigible dunce.” Whyte himself 
taught English only, but he was a 
gifted, graceful, and accomplished 
elocutionist, took part in the pri- 
vate theatricals in the houses of 
the nobility and gentry who at the 
time resided in large numbers in 
Dublin and the vicinity, and early 
imparted to Moore, or rather de- 
veloped in him, that love of music, 
poetry, and the drama which form- 
ed so prominent a feature in his 
character. Donovan, the classical 
usher in the school, taught Moore 
Latin, and also Irish history and 
rebellion—two subjects not includ- 
ed in the academic programme of 
Mr. Whyte, a Protestant school- 
master. Father Ennis, an old friar 
from Great Stephen Street, an inti- 
mate friend of the family, taught 
Moore Italian, while La Fosse, an 
emigré, instructed him in French— 
acquisitions, both learned at home, 
to which Moore was deeply indebt- 
ed in his subsequent career. His 
taste for music being retarded in 
its development by the antiquity of 
the harpsichord—a pledge left with 
his father bya defaulting customer— 
a new piano was purchased for his 
instruction and that of his eldest 
sister, Ellen; and a Mr. Warren, a 
gifted master, nephew to the illus- 
trious Dr. James Warren Doyle, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, 
was employed to give instruction in 
music. Besides the active part 
which Moore took in private theat- 
ricals, he was encouraged by his 
mother to give small family enter- 
tainments in the little drawing- 
room over the grocery-store. He 
read papers at night in a domestic 
debating society, his audience, as 
he relates, being his father’s two 
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clerks, Ennis and Delany, who en- 
livened their plaudits by the stimu- 
lus of a little stiff whiskey-punch 
after the duties of the day. 

The passing of the Relief Act of 
1793, admitting Catholics to the 
civil and military service, to the 
franchise, to the professions, and to 
degrees in the University of Dub- 
lin, seemed to open to Moore the 
career which his family and him- 
self had long desired—namely, ad- 
mission to the bar. With this view 
Mooreentered Trinity College late in 
1794, under Rev. Robert Burrowes 
as tutor, who obtained fellowship 
in 1782, and, after subsequent ec- 
clesiastical and scholastic promo- 
tions, became Dean of Cork in 1819, 
and died in 1841. Dean Burrowes 
is chiefly remembered as the au- 
thor of the well-known comic song, 
“The Night before Larry was 
Stretched.” Moore passed a cre- 
ditable entrance examination, and 
obtained a few inferior prizes, one 
for an English poem. ‘To gratify 
his family and prove his intellectual 
prowess he presented himself for 
examination for scholarship—an 
exhibition which would admit him 
to corporate membership of the 
university, free chambers and com- 
mons, and a small salary, for about 
five years—and was declared en- 
titled to it by his answering; but 
no Catholic was then, nor until the 
year 1873, eligible for such distinc- 
tion in the Dublin University, un- 
less he conformed to Anglican Pro- 
testantism by receiving the sacra- 
ment in the college chapel. Moore 
joined the Debating Society, and 
later the College Historical Society, 
Robert Emmet and other leading 
patriots taking the same side as 
Moore in the exciting discussions 
in both, and in 1799 Moore took 
his degree as B.A. when twenty 
years of age, and left the Univer- 
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sity of Dublin. One leading inci- 
dent in his undergraduate life we 
shall consider presently. 

It would be almost impossible, 
even by the closest and fullest re- 
search, and endowed with the high- 
est impartiality, for any one of the 
present day to realize the social 
and political condition of Ireland, 
especially of Catholics in Ireland, a 
century ago. The defeat in the 
Williamite war following quickly 
the defeat of the civil war of 1641, 
penal law followed after penal law, 
increasing in savage barbarity, un- 
til the code had reached the climax 
1741, 
when Moore’s father was born. It 
may be stated with literal truth 
that history affords no other exam- 
ple of any Christian nation in the 
condition of the Catholics of Ire- 
land at this period. In 1727, four- 
teen years before the birth of 
Moore’s father, the Catholics, four- 
fifths of the population, were de- 
prived of the Parliamentary and 
also the municipal franchise, as 
they had been excluded in 1692 
from seats in either House of Par- 
liament. In 1737, four years be- 
fore the birth of Moore’s father, the 
viceroy raised the premium, £4 30, 
under the act of Anne, for the 
apostasy of a Catholic priest, to 
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“Townsend’s Golden Drops” from 
the name of the lord-lieutenant. 
It was only after the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, 1745, when Moore’s father 
was four years of age, that the Earl 
of Chesterfield, then viceroy, per- 
mitted, by proclamation, the “ Mass 
houses” in the city of Dublin, as 
the Catholic churches were official- 
ly designated, to be opened for 
public worship, on the alleged hu- 
mane ground that several Catholics 
had been killed in Back Lane by 
the falling of a loft during the clan- 
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destine and: illegal celebration of 
Mass. In 1758 the lord-chancellor, 
in the trial of Mr. Saul, a Catholic 
merchant, stated from the bench 
“that the laws did not presume a 
Papist ” (the legal designation of a 
Catholic up to 1793) “to exist in 
the kingdom, nor could they breathe 
without the connivance of govern- 
ment.” From 1665 exercise of the 
office of Catholic professor, school- 
master, or tutor was declared pe- 
nal; and from 1695 the education 
of Catholics abroad prohibited. In 
1782 Catholics, thanks, mainly, to 
the valor of the American patriots, 
were permitted to open school, pro- 
vided they obtained a license from 
the Protestant bishop of the dio- 
cese ; and only in 1792, under ter- 
ror of revolutionary France—Moore 
being then thirteen years of age— 
were Catholic schools allowed to 
be opened in Ireland. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to advert to the re- 
peated confiscations of the estates 
of Catholics, to the laws which pre- 
vented them from holding land on 
lease, to their exclusion from cor- 
porate and municipal bodies, to 
their banishment from walled towns 
and from trade-guilds, and to their 
forfeiture of a horse if over $25 in 
value, so that culture of mind and 
skill of hand, every avenue and in- 
strument of industry, were, in fact, 
closed by statute against them. 
This reference to the condition 
of the Catholics of ireland at the 
period of Moore’s birth is abso- 
lutely necessary if we would fairly 
estimate his courage, his patriot- 
ism, and the political influence he 
exercised on his age. 
too much the habit, for the last thir- 
ty or forty years, to detach Moore’s 
character from the environment of 
the time, and judge it by standards 
that are an anachronism, histori- 
cally and philosophically unsound 
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and unjust. As well consider 
Washington apart from the War 
of Independence, or O’Connell, 
abstracting from Emancipation. 
While the proud and glorious title 
of “ The Liberator” must ever belong 
to O'Connell as the great cham- 
pion who aroused, organized, and 
led the mighty moral forces that 
wrested Emancipation from a hos- 
tile and powerful government, his 
most ardent admirer must admit 
that’ few political leaders of mod- 
ern times ever received such sup- 
port, not merely from the masses 
but also from gifted and able men, 
in various branches and stages of 
the agitation; and amongst these 
Thomas Moore holds beyond ques- 
tion one of the highest and most 
honored places. Opinions may and 
do differ as to Moore’s claim to 
the rank of a distinguished poet ; 
but no controversy whatever can 
arise regarding the marvellous in- 
fluence which he exercised, by his 
Trish Melodies and his various po- 
litical writings in prose and verse, 
on the Catholic claims, on Irish 
nationality, and in favor of civil 
and religious liberty. A main ob- 
ject of this article is to determine 
Moore’s exceptional position in 
these respects. 

Moore’s father was an ardent 
patriot, and his son records his re- 
collection of having been taken by 
him to a banquet given to Napper 
Tandy—who took the boy on his 
knee—one of the toasts at which 
was “ May the breezes of France 
blow our Irish oak into verdure.” 
The success of the American arms 
produced an instantaneous and 
deep effect on the spirit of the peo- 
ple and the policy of the English 
government. It was only six 
months before Moore’s birth that an 
act was passed permitting Catholics 
to hold land on lease for nine hun- 
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dred and ninety-nine years. In the 
general rush to form volunteer 
corps to defend the country against 
the raids of Paul Jones and an ap- 
prehended French invasion, Ca- 
tholics took courage and began to 
organize; and, as evidence of the 
apprehension which this proceed- 
ing excited, on the very day of 
Moore’s birth a letter was sent by 
the Earl of Tyrone, one of the Ber- 
esfords, directing that the move- 
ment should be arrested and the 
patriotic Catholics prevented from 
arming. ‘The tramp of the volun- 
teers, the clank of their arms, and 
the ringing huzzas in College Green, 
as Grattan’s declaration of the 
legislative independence of Ireland 
was carried, April 16, 1782, might 
have reached Moore’s ears in the lit- 
tle grocery-store in Aungier Street, 
and “ flung round his cradle their 
magic spell.” The French Revo- 
lution stimulated the Irish patriots, 
whether Catholics clamoring for 
Emancipation or all liberal men 
demanding Parliamentary reform 
and popular government. Moore’s 
private friends and companions in 
Trinity College and outside shar- 
ed those feelings, and he says of 
himself: “ From the first I was na- 
turally destined to be of the line 
of politics which I have ever since 
pursued—being, if 1 may say so, 
born a rebel.” In 1793 Moore, 
when only fourteen years of age, 
saw his first literary contribution 
published in the Anthologia Hiber- 
nica, in which he continued to 
write. Arthur O’Connor and Tho- 
mas Addis Emmet, whose remains 
lie in our soil—St. Paul’s Church, 
Broadway—started Zhe Press Sep- 
tember 28, 1797, as the organ of the 
United Irishmen. Moore, then a 
member of the Debating, and the fol- 
lowing year of the College Histori- 
cal, Society, published in Zhe Press 
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December 2, 1797, an impassioned 
address “To the Students of Trini- 
ty College” and signed “ A Sophis- 
ter,” one passage only of which 
need be cited: 


“Has not justice thrown away her 
sword and exchanged it for the poniard 
of the assassin? Is not hatred to Catho- 
lics the established religion of govern- 
ment, and the oath of extermination 
their only sacrament? Is not perjury 
encouraged and murder legalized? Is 
not the guiltiest outrage of the soldier 
connived at, while the sigh or the groan 
of the peasant is treason? What is the 
trial by jury? A mere sham, a farce, 
where the jury is acted by drunkards ; a 
villain personates the accuser, the doom 
of the victim is hiccoughed out by a 
Bacchanalian, or pronounced with true 
Stage effect amidst the tears of a dra- 
matic judge.” * 


Passages from this address were 
sent up with other papers to the 
House of Commons as evidence of 
the revolutionary spirit of the time, 
and were referred to the Secret 
Committee of 1798; while it also 
appears that this address was one 
of the grounds assigned for hold- 
ing the visitation of Trinity Col- 
lege that year by the vice-chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Clare, Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland. Moore had 
formed an intimate acquaintance in 
college with Robert Emmet, and 
also with Edward Hudson and 
many other patriots, who, without 
Moore’s knowledge, were sworn 
members of the United Irish So- 
ciety. It was believed by the au- 


* Referring to the legal butchery of William Orr, 
a native of the parish of Antrim, arraigned for 
having administered the United Irishman’s oath 
to a soldier ; tried, found guilty, by an admittedly 
drunken jury, on the evidence of a perjured wit- 
ness, and executed at Carrickfergus, October 14, 
1797—less than two months before the publication 
of Moore’s address—in his thirty-first year. The 
inhabitants left the town the day of the execution 
to mark their detestation of the deed ; and “ Re- 
ber Orr”’ b the watchword at the open- 
ing of the Rebellion. His sad fate inspired Dr. 
Drennan’s touching revolutionary lyric, ** The 
Wake of William Orr.”’ 
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thorities that one of the most dan- 
gerous centres and seats of that 
organization was the Dublin Uni- 
versity. When the graduates and 
undergraduates were summoned 
before the vice-chancellor, some, 
Robert Emmet among them, pe- 
remptorily refused to attend and 
asked that their names be removed 
from the college roll; others ab- 
sented themselves without expla- 
nation; while, to their deep dis- 
grace, not a few students attended 
and gave evidence incriminating 
their.comrades and friends. When 
Moore’s turn came his family were 
painfully alarmed, he being a Ca- 
tholic, lest he should be expelled 
like others and his hopes in life 
blasted; but’ they enjoined him 
under no circumstances to answer 
any questions involving the safety 
of his fellows. Fitzgibbon, Earl of 
Clare, was the son of a pervert, and 
himself a political apostate; while 
Dr. Patrick Duigenan, vice-assessor, 
at the visitation, professor of law 
in the Dublin University, was an 
apostate, having been intended for 
the priesthood. Moore passed the 
ordeal of examination, which he 
fully records in his journal, with 
singular credit, without compro- 
mising himself or any one else. 
Before we close this notice of 
Moore's early life—when, at twenty 
years of age, he had obtained his 
degree and was about to proceed 
to London, the terrible tragedy of 
the Rebellion, with all its horrors, 
being over—we must notice the in- 
fluence which life in Trinity Col- 
lege-exercised on his religious feel- 
ings and practices. His mother 
was an extremely ardent and de- 
vout Catholic, and came from a 
good stock in Wexford. She be- 
stowed great care on her son’s in- 
struction, and had him prepared for 
the sacraments, Penance and Holy 
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Communion, the solemnity of ap- 
proaching which he records in his 
journal. Both parents entertained 
high hopes of the boy’s abilities, 
and were ambitious to send him 
to the bar. Whyte’s school was 
a Protestant one, there being no 
Catholic school in Dublin at the 
period. Moore’s father, who was 
much older than his mother, al- 
though intensely patriotic, was not 
so devoted a Catholic as his wife. 
Occasionally, but probably only 
with a view to rouse her religious 
sensibilities into opposition, he in- 
dulged in sly sarcasm at some of 
her strong devotional tendencies, 
when, according to Moore’s own 
journal, she would indignantly ex- 
claim: “I declare to God, Jack 
Moore, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” When their son was 
about to enter Trinity College, the 
father, on raising the question of 
the religion in which he should be 
registered, Protestant or Catholic, 
the mother indignantly repudiat- 
ed the proposition and had him 
duly recorded a Catholic ; although 
then, and even afterwards, it was 
not uncommon for base and time- 
serving Catholic parents to regis- 
ter their sons Protestants, that they 
might open to them the numerous 
and lucrative emoluments of the 
Dublin University. If they won 
any of these the stigma of apostasy 
in the college could not technically 
apply to them ; while, if they failed, 
they could return into the world 
as Catholics. Nothing could bet- 
ter illustrate the gigantic scheme 
of apostasy by which Trinity 
College, endowed from the confis- 
cated estates of Catholics, large 
ecclesiastical revenues  alienat- 
ed, and enormous Parliamentary 
grants, lured the ambition of Cath- 
olic young men in Ireland. Dur- 
ing Moore’s undergraduate course, 
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1795-99, when he had rooms in 
Trinity College, it is doubtful if 
there were twenty Catholics on the 
books of that foundation. The 
vast majority of the students were 
of Orange principles in politics and 
supported the arbitrary measures 
of the government; while the most 
brilliant intellects in the university 
were, however, on the side of Irish 
nationality, a large number of these 
were deeply tinged with revolu- 
tionary aims in politics and lax- 
ity regarding religion. No person 
could expect, humanly speaking, 
that a Catholic would escape some 
taint of principle, some laxity of 
practice, in such an institution for 
four years, and at a time of the 
greatest excitement known in mo- 
dern history. Moore relates that, 
a year or two after he entered col- 
lege, he appealed to his mother 
not to compel him to go to confes- 
sion. We thus close the educa- 
tional life of Thomas Moore. 

In 1799 Moore left Dublin and 
proceeded to London with two ob- 
jects—to enter for the bar and to 
publish a translation of the Odes of 
Anacreon, with notes, by subscrip- 
tion. His devoted mother stitch- 
ed into the waistband of his trou- 
sers the requisite guineas to cover 
his expenses, and also a scapular 
as a pious antidote against the dan- 
gers of so perilous an enterprise. 
On a second journey to London 
he called on the Earl of Moira, at 
Donington Park, Leicestershire, to 
whom he had letters of introduc- 
tion, who received him most kind- 
ly, and through whose influence he 
was permitted to dedicate the 
Odes of Anacreon, published in 1800, 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. Lord Rawdon, born in Ire- 
land, 1754, was son of the first Earl 
of Moira, and one of the most 
distinguished soldiers and states- 
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men of the age. He, with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and others, al- 
though friendly to the cause of the 
colonists, volunteered as “armed 
negotiators” to join the British 
army, and distinguished himself at 
Bunker Hill, 1775 ; Camden, 1780; 
and Hobkirk’s Hill, 1781, where 
he defeated General Greene. He 
supported the patriotic party in 
Ireland, being always on the side 
of Grattan and Charlemont; pro- 
moted the Catholic claims; de- 
nounced the cruelties of 1798; and 
opposed the Union. His residence 
in Dublin was Moira House, Usher’s 
Island (now the Mendicity Insti- 
tution), in repairing to which to 
see his wife, on the evening of 
May 17, 1798, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald was set upon, in Watling 
Street, by the officers of the crown, 
whom, after a brisk encounter, he 
defeated; but the following day 
he was captured after a terrific 
conflict, in which he was badly 
wounded, and died in prison. We 
mention these facts to indicate the 
political character of Lord Moira, 
in order to show that the patron- 
age of so liberal and distinguished 
a man in no wise compromised 
Moore’s principles. 

Although Moore frequently vis- 
ited Ireland afterwards, he may be 
said to have never again resided 
for any length of time in his native 
country. In 1803 he published 
his Juvenile Poems under the nom 
de plume of “Thomas Little, the 
Younger,” a work strongly con- 
demned by moralists, but, as has 
been observed, “very few poets 
have sailed to Delphi - without 
touching at Cythera.” In the sub- 
sequent and latest editions of his 
works Moore omits the more ob- 
jectionable poems and apologizes 
for the original publication of the 
work. That same year, through 
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the influence of Lord Moira, Moore, 
who had been keeping his law 
terms, was appointed registrar to 
the Court of Admiralty, Bermuda. 
He was only fourteen months ab- 
sent from England, during which 
he visited the United States twice, 
and Canada, and wrote the “ Poems 
relating to America,” published, in 
a collected form, in 1806. 

In the preface to the second vol- 
ume of his Complete Poetical Works 
he gives a full description of the 
society into which he fell in the 
United States, “composed entire- 
ly of the Federalist or Anti-Demo- 
cratic party,” and adds, by way of 
explanation and apology for his 
strong opinions: 


“Few and transient, too, as had been 
my opportunities of judging for myself 
of the political or social state of the 
country, my mind was left open too 
much to the influence of the feelings 
and prejudices of those I chiefly consort- 
ed with; and certainly in no quarter 
was I so sure to find decided hostility, 
both as to the men and the principles 
then dominant throughout the Union, as 
among officers of the British navy and 
in the ranks of a Federalist opposition, 
For any bias, therefore, that under such 
circumstances my opinions and feelings 
may be thought to have received, full 
allowance, of course, is to be made in 
appraising the weight due to my author- 
ity on the subject.” 


‘ We are bound to admit that 
these explanations soften consid- 
erably some of the strong, if not 
coarse, terms in which Moore de- 
scribes his impressions of the 
young republic, then little over a 
quarter of a century in existence. 
His expectations were cast too 
high, and disappointment was only 
natural. Moore’s account of his 
visit to Washington and presenta- 
tion to President Jefferson is brief: 


“ At Washington I passed some days 
with the English minister, Mr. Merry, and 
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was by him presented at the levee of the 
President, Jefferson, whom I found sit- 
ting with General Dearborn and one 
or two other officers, and in the same 
homely costume, comprising slippers and 
Connemara stockings, in which Mr. 
Merry had been received by him—much 
to that formal minister’s horror—when 
waiting upon him, in full dress, to de- 
liver his credentials. My single inter- 
view with this remarkable personage 
was of very short duration ; but to have 
seen and spoken with the man who drew 
up the Declaration of Independence was 
an event not to be forgotten.” 


Moore’s stay of a few months in 
the United States was too brief 
and his experience as a_ politi- 
cian too slender to enable him to 
form the decided opinions which 
he records. As he acknowledges, 
he was thrown, during his stay, 
almost exclusively amongst one 
party, the Federalists, while the 
British ambassadors and officers, 
with whom he constantly mixed, 
were prejudiced against American 
freedom and republican institu- 
tions. At a later period, in 1819, 
“Tom Crib’s Memorial to Con- 
gress” betrayed similar feelings. 
Little could Moore have anticipat- 
ed, when writing thus disparaging- 
ly of the prospects of the young 
republic, that some years before 
his own death the bounty of the 
United States would supply food 
for the starving millions of his 
countrymen during the famine; 
that a large portion of them should 
fly there for bread and work; and 
that when the centennial of his 
birth came to be celebrated in 
1879, nearly one-third of the popu- 
lation of the United States would 
be of Irish extraction. Still less 
could he have supposed that his 
own Melodies, not written for some 
years afterwards, would yet be as 
familiarly sung along the great 
rivers of America, on her streets, 
and over her prairies as they are 
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in Ireland, and by a far larger pop- 
ulation. 

Moore, having left a deputy, 
with whom he entered into no 
strict legal terms, to discharge 
his official d®ties as registrar in 
Bermuda, returned to England. 
In 1806 he published a volume of 
Epistles, Odes, and Poems, including 
those relating to America, dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Moira, gen- 
eral in his majesty’s forces and 
master-general of the ordnance. 
Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh Review, 
severely criticised Moore’s publica- 
tions, and branded him with a de- 
liberate attempt to corrupt public 
morals. Moore challenged him, 
when the ludicrous duel at Chalk 
Farm, intercepted by Bow Street po- 
lice officers, came off—an incident 
satirized by Byron in 1809 in his 
“English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.” Moore challenged By- 
ron for the satire,.when a con- 
flict was agafm averted, which hap- 
pily ended by Moore, Byron, and 
Thomas Campbell meeting for the 
first time at dinner at the house 
of Samuel Rogers, when Byron and 
Moore became the fastest friends 
and continued so. The Earl of 
Moira, in 1806, appointed Moore’s 
father to a respectable. post in the 
civil branch of the ordnance— 
barrack-master—in Dublin, at £ 300 
a year, which he held until his 
death. This appointment was a 
great relief to Moore, who for some 
time had been contributing, to the 
extent of his means, towards the 
support of his struggling family— 
father, mother, and two sisters—to 
whom he was devotedly attached. 
In 1808 he published, without his 
name, his satires, “Corruption” 
and “Intolerance,” and in 1809 
“The Sceptic,” which were not, 
however, as successful as his other 
works, 
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Moore’ returned to  Irelanc,; 
where, in 1808-9, he joined the 
Private Theatrical Corps in the 
city of Kilkenny, and took part 
in varied plays, Miss Bessy Dyke, 
a gifted Irish actress, being of the 
ballet company. Her mother and 
sister lived with her in lodgings 
in Kilkenny, where Moore visited, 
which led to his marriage with 
Miss Dyke in London, March 
25, 1811. She was a Protestant, 
proved a most devoted wife, bore 
Moore five children, three daugh- 
ters and two sons, all of whom died 
before their parents. She died on 
September 4, 1865, having survived 
her husband thirteen years. Her 
remains were placed beside his in 
Bromham churchyard, near Sloper- 
ton Cottage, Wiltshire, where they 
had resided from 1817. 

We now approach the projection 
of the publication of the greatest 
work of Moore’s life, the Zrish, Mel- 
odies. If every other production 
of his genius were destroyed or 
forgotten, this alone would immor- 
talize his memory and establish a 
claim to the enduring gratitude of 
his country. ‘The /rish Melodies 
were published in ten numbers, about 
twelve lyrics or songs in each, and 
issued at irregular periods from 
1807 to'1834, an interval of twenty- 
seven years. Moore’s early taste 
for music, elocution, and the drafna 
has already been noticed. The 
publication of Bunting’s Ancient 
Music of Ireland, a copy of which 
was placed in Moore’s hands in 
1797 by the accomplished and pa- 
triotic Edward Hudson, first made 
known to him, as he says, “this 
rich mine of .our country’s melo- 
dies.” We shall leave Moore him- 
self to open the interesting story : 

“‘There elapsed no very long time 


before I was myself the happy proprie- 
tor of a copy of the work [Bunting’s!, 
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and, though never regularly instructed 
in music, could play over the airs with 
tolerable facility on the piano-forte. 
Robert Emmet used sometimes to sit 
by me when I was thus engaged. And 
I remember one day his starting up, as 
from a reverie, when I had just finished 
playing that spirited tune called ‘ The 
Red Fox,’* and exclaiming, ‘Oh! that 
I were at the head of twenty thousand 
men marching to that air.’ How little did 
I then think that, in one of the most 
touching of the sweet airs I used to play 
to him, his own dying words would find 
an interpreter so worthy of their sad but 
proud feeling, + or that another of those 
mournful strains { would long be asso- 
ciated in the hearts of his countrymen 
with the memory of her who shared 
with Ireland his last blessing and 
prayer !” 


The tragic events of 1798, the 
despotic proceedings of 1800, by 
which the legislative independence 
of Ireland was stamped out, and 
the sanguinary period of 1803 all 
contributed to develop and mature 
in Moore the desire to depict or 
crystallize the sorrows, the glories, 
and the hopes of his country in 
popular melodies associated with 
the exquisite ancient music of Ire- 
land. The Powers, spirited musi- 
cal publishers in London, invited 
Moore to lend his poetical genius 
to such a work, in which he would 
be seconded by the musical ability 
of Sir John Armstrong Stevenson, 
whose intimate connection with 
the /rish Melodies and singular his- 
tory claim brief notice. Steven- 
son, born in Dublin in 1762, was 
son of a poor coachmaker, and was 
left without father or mother when 
only nine years of age. A musical- 
instrument maker named Gibson 
adopted him, and the lad display- 
ing remarkable musical genius, he 
obtained a place in the choirs of 


*“ Let Erin remember the days of old.” 
t+“ Oh! breathe not his name ; let it sleep in the 
ade.” 
¢ “She [Sarah Curran] is far from the land where 
her young hero sleeps.” 
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St. Patrick’s and also Christ Church 
Cathedral. The Dublin Univer- 
sity conferred on him the degree of 
doctor of music in 1800, and in 
1803 he was knighted. Sir John 
A. Stevenson left a“faughter, who 
married Mr. Dalton, a country 
gentleman of the County Meath, 
to whom he dedicated his Sacred 
Songs, and, on being left a widow 
with some children, she married 
the Marquis of Headfort, at whose 
seat, beside Kells, County Meath, 
Sir John A. Stevenson died. The 
present Marquis of Headfort and 
his brothers and sisters are thus 
grandchildren of the poor coach- 
maker’s orphan. Adelaide, one 
of Mrs. Dalton’s children, married 
Mr., afterwards Sir John Young, 
Bart., subsequently Lord Lisgar, 
Governor-General of Canada. Sir 
John A. Stevenson’s share in, and 
his execution of the arrangement 
of, the Melodies Nave frequently 
been adversely criticiged. Yet nev- 
er did two gifted men evince a 
kindlier or a more generous spirit 
of co-operation than Moore and 
Stevenson. It is commonly charg- 
ed to Stevenson that he spoiled 
the original airs by his modern 
accompaniments—a charge which 
Moore generously answers as fol- 
lows : , 


“Whatever changes of this kind may 
have been ventured upon (and they are 
few and slight), the responsibility for 
them rests solely with me, as, leaving the 
harmonist’s department to my friend 
Stevenson, I reserved to myself the se- 
lection and arrangement of the airs.” 


On the other hand, Stevenson 
had such an exalted idea of the 
poetry of the Melodies, and of the 
admirable selection of the airs by 
Moore himself, that he deemed his 
own symphonies and arrangement 
altogether inferior. To the late Dr. 
Petrie, one of the most gifted Irish 
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musicians of modern times, Ste- 
venson said: “I would recommend 
any person who means to sing the 
Melodies to purchase a piano about 
the value of £5, for it will be then 
likely that one’ may have a fair 
chance of hearing very little of the 
instrument and something of the 
melody and the poetry.” Moore’s 
touching monody on the death of 
Stevenson fitly closes the Melodies : 
** Silence is in our festal halls— 
Sweet son of song thy course is o'er! 


In vain on thee sad Erin calls : 
Her minstrel’s voice responds no more. 


** But where is now the cheerful day, 

The social night, when, by thy side, 

He who now weaves this parting lay 
His skilless voice with thine allied, 

And sung those songs whose every tone, 
When bard and minstrel long have past, 

Shall still, in sweetness all their own, 
Embalm’d by Fame, undying last ?”’ 


The terms offered by Power for 
the Jrish Melodies were $2,500 a 
year, paid to Moore, for seven 
years, or as long further as he 
chose. Their publication extend- 
ed over twenty-seven years, and 
included (last edition) one hundred 
and twenty-four songs in ten num- 
bers; so that if that agreement was 
carried out, which there is no rea- 
son to doubt, Moore must have re- 
ceived $67,500 for the /rish Melo- 
dies, being at the rate of $540 for 
each song and about $25 a line—a 
sum without parallel in the history 
of literature. This, of course, is 
exclusive of the publisher’s terms 
with Sir John Stevenson for the 
musical accompaniment and ar- 
rangement; while Maclise, R.A., 
the artist, born in Cork, 1811, died 
in London, 1870, who executed 
several of the historical frescoes in 
the new Houses of Parliament—for 
one of which, “Meeting of Welling- 
ton and Bliicher after Waterloo,” 
he received $17,500—illustrated 
the Jrish Melodies. This great 
national work may favorably com- 
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pare with any kindred production 
ever issued from the press. Its 
subjects are Irish, the bard is Irish, 
the minstrel is Irish, the artistic il- 
lustrations are Irish, and the pub- 
lisher is Irish ; and while the Irish 
race exists the Melodies and their 
author will never die. 

Closely examined in comparison 
with the national lyrics of any 
other people or age, the /rish Melo- 
dies are entirely unique. Pagan, 
Jew or Christian, Oriental or 
European, Greek or Roman, an- 
cient or modern, can produce no 
such collection. Not that ballads, 
songs, lays, odes, and _historiettes 
in abundance may not be gathered 
in all lands, in all tongues, and at 
all periods, differing in form and 
culture. But no attempt has ever 
been made before (or, if so, the 
tradition of it is lost) to embody so 
many characteristics of a nation— 
its social life, scenery, manners, 
and customs; legends, traditions, 
victories, and defeats; its dark 
history and bright hopes—in lyric 
form, wedded to music familiar by 
its antiquity and its winning pathos 
to the whole peasantry ; strains that 
stimulated their ancestors in bat- 
tle ages before, that inspirited their 
dances and athletic games, and 
that proclaimed their triumphs and 
softened their defeats. When we 
analyze the lyric poetry, the lays 
or the odes, of any country, ancient 
or modern, we find that they cover 
a comparatively small portion only 
of the life and history of the peo- 
ple; whereas the subjects of the 
Irish Melodies range over nearly 
the entire scope of Irish life, past 
and present. We would here re- 
mind our readers that while the 
earliest numbers of the Jelodies 
were issued in 1807, the struggle for 
Catholic emancipation continued 
until carried in 1829; and from 
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that date to the close of their pub- 
lication, in 1834, popular educa- 
tion, Parliamentary reform, the tithe 
question, and the church establish- 
ment were being agitated. The 
very first number of the Melodies 
produced a profound sensation. 
Its historic revivals brought the 
Irish mind, through “ The harp that 
once through Tara's halls,” back 
for more than twelve centuries—a 
national dirge embodied in one of 
the most plaintive airs (Gramachree) 
of the country. The war-song, 
“Remember the glories of Brian 
the Brave,’ reminded the masses 
that while Canute, the Dane, ruled 
the English the Northmen were 
utterly defeated at Clontarf in ro14, 
more than fifty years before Wil- 
liam the Conqueror defeated Harold 
at Hastings. And following that 
historic incident is the practical 
admonition to unity in the next 
lyric, “Erin! the tear and the 
smile in thine eyes,” to the ex- 
quisite air Zibhlin a ridin, by which 
in 1807, as seven centuries before, 
Irish Catholics could by union and 
bravery repeat the victory of Clon- 
tarf, as they did at the Clare elec- 
tion in 1828, by which Emancipation 
was won. In the same number 
the high social condition and chiv- 
alry of Ireland in the time of King 
Brian Boroimhe is allegorically and 
effectively pictured in the beauti- 
ful melody, “ Rich and rare were 
the gems she wore.” The war of 
extirpation declared in the Statute 
of Kilkenny, 1367, by the Anglo- 
Norman settlers against the na- 
tives, proscribing Irish minstrelsy 
and music, and the wearing of the 
beard and the hair after native 
fashion, is feelingly lamented in 
the touching appeal of an Irish 
maiden to her lover to fly from the 
Palesmen with her “Coulin,” the 
moustache giving name to the 
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the last 
glimpse of Erin with sorrow I see”: 


charming air, “ Though 


“ And I'll gaze on thy gold hair as graceful it 
wreat vd 

And hang o’er thy soft harp as wildly it breathes ; 

Nor dread that the cold-hearted Saxon will tear 

One chord from that harp or one lock from that 
hair.” 


But amongst the political lyrics 
that inspired warmest popular ap- 
probation in the first number of 
the Melodies—an approbation that 
has increased over a period of 
seventy years—were the two relat- 
ing to Robert Emmet and Sarah 
Curran. Emmet, a year older, had 
been Moore’s fellow-student in col- 
lege, where they stood side by side 
in the Historical Society in defence 
of Irish nationality and popular 
rights, and his attached friend. 
Emmet’s sad fate in 1803 must 
have been a source of terrible af- 
fliction to Moore, notwithstanding 
the many friends who fell on the 
scaffold or were banished as exiles 
in that dark period. Moore, de- 
scribing his recollection of Emmet’s 
oratory in the Historical Society, 
says : 


‘**T have heard little since that appear- 
ed to me of a loftier, or, what is a far 
more rare quality in Irish eloquence, 
purer character ; and the effects it pro- 
duced, as well from its own exciting 
power as from the susceptibility with 
which his audience caught up every allu- 
sion to passing events, was such as to 
attract at last the serious attention of 
the fellows ; and, by their desire, one of 
the scholars, a man of advanced standing 
and reputation for oratory, came to at- 
tend our debates expressly for the pur- 
pose of answering Emmet and endeavor- 
ing to neutralize the impressions of his 
fervid eloquence.” 


Catching the inspiration from 
the passage in Emmet’s celebrated 
speech, “ Let my memory be left 
in oblivion, and my tomb remain 
uninscribed, until other times and 
other men can do justice to my 
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character,” Moore burst forth, four 

years after Emmet’s death, into the 

strain : 

“ Oh! breathe not his name ; let it sleep in the shade 

Where, cold and unhonored, his relics are laid ; 

Sad, silent, and dark be the tears that we shed 

As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his 
head !”” 

While following this in the open- 

ing number of the Afe/odies we find 

Emmet’s address to Miss Curran, 

to the tune, “ The Red Fox,” he 

so loved to hear Moore play : 

“ When he who adores thee has left but the name 


Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 
Oh! say, wilt thou weep when they darken the 


fame 
Of a life that for thee was resigned ?” 


Nor was this or any subsequent 
number of the M/e/odies confined to 
historical or political lyrics. The 
scenic beauties of the country, fol- 
lowed up in subsequent parts, are 
opened with the charming song, 
“There is not in this wide world 
a valley so sweet,” describing the 
“Meeting of the Waters” and 
“Vale of Avoca,” below Rathdrum, 
County Wicklow; while social and 
domestic life is well represented 
in “Go where glory waits thee”; 
“Fly not yet,” “Oh! think not my 
spirits are always as light,” and 
“As a beam o’er the face of the 
waters may glow.” ‘There are thus 
strung together throughout the 
Melodies the most felicitous com- 
bination of elements, hjghly diverse 
in character, yet all truly national. 
No other country on earth can ad- 
duce such touching appeals to its 
native minstrelsy as we find in the 
Melodies : “ Dear harp of my coun- 
try, in darkness I found thee,” “Oh! 
blame not the bard,” “’Tis believ- 
ed that this harp” (inspired by a 
charcoal sketch which Moore saw 
in Edward Hudson’s cell in Kil- 
mainham Jail); “ The minstrel boy 
to the war is gone,” “ When through 
life unblest we roam,” “ My gentle 
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harp once more I waken,” and 
“Sing, sing; music was given.” 
Legendary lore finds embodiment 
in the exquisite melody, “ Silent, O 
Moyle! be the roar of thy waters” 
and “How oft has the banshee 
cried,” “By that lake whose 
gloomy shore,” “Oh! haste and 
leave this sacred isle,” “Oh! the 
shamrock,” “O’Donoghue’s Mis- 
tress.” The historical lyrics are, of 
course, the most exciting strains in 
the Melodies ; “ Let Erin remember 
the days of old,” one of the most 
magnificent songs in existence; 
“Avenging and bright fall the 
swift sword of Erin,” “The valley 
lay smiling before me,” “ Like the 
bright lamp that shone in Kildare’s 
holy fane,” “ Sublime was the warn- 
ing that Liberty spoke,” “ She is far 
from the land where her young 
hero sleeps,’ “Though dark are 
our sorrows,” “ Forget not the field 
where they perished,” “ Where is 
the slave so lowly,” “Before the 
battle,” “ After the battle,” “ Oh! 
the sight entrancing,” “ When first 
I met thee,” and “ Yes, sad one 
of Sion.” Amongst the JZLelodies 
there is one of surpassing tender- 
ness, in which the sufferings of the 
Irish Church during the penal laws 
is depicted under the allegory of 
“The Irish peasant to his mis- 
tress.” It appeared in the third 
number of the AZelodies, in 1810: 
“ Through grief and through danger thy smile hath 
cheered my way, 
Till hope seemed to bud from each thorn that round 
me lay; 
The darker our fortune, the brighter our pure love 
burned, 
Till shame into glory, till fear into love, was turned. 
Oh! slave as I was, in thy arms my spirit felt free, 


And bless’d even the sorrows that made me more 
dear to thee. 


** Thy rival was honored, while thou wert wronged 
and scorned; 

Thy crown was of briers, while gold her brows 
adorned ; 

She wooed me to temples, while thou layest hid in 
caves ; 

Her friends were all masters, while thine, alas ! were 
slaves ; 
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Vet, cold in the earth at thy feet I would rather be 
Than wed what I loved not, or turn one thought 
from thee. 


* by Opa thee sorely who say thy vows are 


Hadst thou been a false one, thy cheek had looked 
less pale ! 

They say, too, so long thou hast worn those linger- 
ing chains 

That deep in thy heart they have printed their ser- 


Oh! dome bel believe them ; no chain could that soul 
subdue— 
Where — thy spirit, there liberty shineth 
We have thus entered into a 
critical and classified analysis of 
the /rish Melodies, Moore’s greatest 
work, as the readiest and most com- 
plete refutation of one of the 
charges frequently brought against 
them—namely, that they contain no 
distinctively Irish or national sen- 
timent, the patriotism in them being 
only that vague and general devo- 
tion to liberty which would equally 
suit the songs of the Pole, the Hin- 
doo, the Kaffir, the Red Indian, or 
the Maori. If that appeal of the 
Irish peasant to his church fail— 
which it cannot—to refute such an 
unfounded imputation, the follow- 
ing one to his country, a stanza 
from which graced many a speech 
and letter of O’Connell, would alone 
suffice : 
‘*Remember thee ? Yes,while there’s life in this heart 


It shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art— 
More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom, and thy show- 


ers 
Than the rest of the world in their sunniest hours. 


“Wert thou all that I wish thee—great, glorious,and 


free, 
First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea— 


I might hail thee with der, with 
But, oh ! could I love thee more dearly than now >” 





“ No; thy chains as they rankle, thy blood as it runs, 
But make thee more painfully dear to thy sons, 
Whose hearts, like the young of the desert-bird’s 


nest, 
Drink love in each life-drop that flows from thy 
breast. 

And so with the scenery and so- 
cial life in the Afelodies—all are 
distinctively Irish. “Sweet Innis- 
fallen,” “Glendalough,” and Kil- 
larney and Glengariffe in “’Twas 
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one of those dreams” and “ Fair- 
est, put on awhile,” are matchless 
gems of scenic faithfulness. If 
Moore pandered in his youth to 
voluptuousness by his translation 
of the Odes of Anacreon and his 
Fuvenile (Little’s) Poems, he aton- 
ed, to some extent, for the error by 
the elevated morality and the Irish 
purity which pervade all his songs 
of the affections, as “ Believe me, if 
all those endearing young charms,” 
“Come rest in this bosom,” “We 
may roam through this world,” 
“Oh! the days are gone when 
beauty bright,” “ Drink to her who 
long,” “I’d mourn the hopes that 
leave me,” “I saw thy form in 
youthful prime,” “ The young May 
moon,” and “ Lesbia hath a beam- 
ing eye”; while the sentimental 
melodies, more or less kindred to 
these, are inimitable, as “’Tis the 
last rose of summer, left blooming 
alone,” “Has sorrow thy young 
days shaded?” “I saw from the 
beach,” and “As slow our ship.” 
The social lyrics are, like the his- 
torical, the legendary, and the 
scenic, entirely “racy of the soil,” 
some of them being among the finest 
efforts of Moore’s genius, such as 
“ And doth not a meeting like this 
make amends?” “One bumper at 
parting,” “ Farewell! but whenever 
you welcome the hour,’ “They 
may rail atethis life,” “ Quick! we 
have but a second,” “ Fill the bum- 
per fair,” “ Wreathe the bowl,” and 
“ Drink of this cup [potteen], ’tisn’t 
less potent for being unlawful.” 
Moore avowed those patriotic 
and national objects when project- 
ing the /rish Melodies, as “a work 
which, from the spirit of nationality 
it breathes, will do more towards 
liberalizing the feelings of society, 
and producing that brotherhood of 
sentiment which it is so much our 
interest to cherish, than could ever 
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be effected by the mere arguments 
of well-intentioned but uninterest- 
ing politicians.” Nor did he shirk 
identification with his fellow-Ca- 
tholics in some of the darkest hours 
of their struggles. In the preface 
to the third number of the AZe/odies, 
Moore, in 1820, writes to the Mar- 
chioness Dowager of Donegal: 


“Tt has been often remarked, and still 
oftener felt, that in our music is found 
the truest of all comments on our his- 
tory. . . .. The plaintive melodies of Ca- 
rolan take us back to the times (1670- 
1738) in which he lived, when our poor 
countrymen were driven to worship their 
God in caves, or to quit for ever the land 
of their birth like the bird that abandons 
the nest which human touch has violated. 
In many of these mournful songs we 
seem to hear the last farewell of the ex- 
ile, mingling regret for the ties he leaves 
at home with sanguine hopes of the 
high honors that await him abroad—such 
honors as were won on the field of Fon- 
tenoy, where the valor of Irish Catholics 
turned the fortune of the day, and ex- 
torted from George II. that memorable 
exclamation, ‘Cursed be the laws that 
deprive me of such subjects !’” 


The Melodies were gradually 
translated into almost every written 
language on earth, so that Moore’s 
prophecy was amply fulfilled : 

* The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains, 


The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er the deep, 
Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy 


chains, 
Shall pause at the song of their captive and 
weep.” 


Save the Psalms of David or 
some of the chants of the church, 
no poetic or lyric composition has 
had such circulation as the J/rish 
Melodies, promoted, no doubt, by 
the dispersion of the Irish race 
through the emigration that fol- 
lowed the famine. The whole 
world of letters rose in unanimous 
approbation of the /rish Melodies. 
Thierry, the historian, lauded them 
in France, and Washington Irving 
and Willis in America. Byron, 
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Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Jeffrey, 
Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Wilson, 
Curran, Sheridan, Grattan, Mack- 
intosh, O’Connel!, Sheil, hailed 
them with unbounded delight. By- 
ron, in his triangular “ Gradus ad 
Parnassum,” arranging as early as 
1813—when fewof the A/e/odies were 
written—the order in sections, from 
vertex to base, of the hierarchy of 
poets, places Scott at the apex, 
Rogers next below, and Moore and 
Campbell in the next section; but 
he adds: “I have ranked the names 
upon my triangle more upon what 
I believe popular opinion than any 
decided opinion of my own. For, 
to me, some of Moore’s last Erin 
sparks: ‘As a beam o’er the face 
of the waters,’ ‘When he who 
adores thee,’ ‘Oh! blame not,’ and 
‘Oh! breathe not his name,’ are 
worth all the epics that ever were 
composed.” Besides the special 
translations into nearly all the lan- 
guages of Europe, Rev. Francis 
Mahony (born in Cork, 1805, died 
in Paris, 1866), author of the Re- 
ligues of Father Prout, in a series 
of articles, “ Moore’s Plagiarisms,” 
pretends to give the Greek, Latin, 
French, and Italian originals of 
some of the most popular of the 
Melodies—a charming Polyglot, sin- 
gular in conception and unrivalled in 
execution; while another eminent 
Irishman, happily still living, the il- 
lustrious Dr. MacHale, Archbishop 
of Tuam, now ninety years of age— 
the oldest bishop in Christendom, 
having received the mitre in 1825— 
has translated and published most of 
the Melodies in Irish, as also the /iiad 
of Homer and the Pentateuch of 
Moses.* When Moore was only ten 
years of age John MacHale was 


* The writer of this article had the great plea- 
sure of hearing the patriotic and gifted archbishop, 
when his guest at St. Jarlath’s, sing several of the 
a in Irish, accompanying himself on the 

arp. 
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born in the village of Tubberna- 
vine, on the shores of Lough Conn, 
under the shadow of Nephin, the 
world being unconscious that the 
Mayo peasant’s child would, for 
over half a century, be one of the 
most distinguished prelates in the 
church, and Jack Moore the gro- 
cer’s boy, of Aungier Street, the 
national bard; that the mitre and 
the minstrel would be united in the 
translation of the Melodies ‘mto 
Irish ; and that at the centenary of 
the poet’s birth, celebrated in his 
native city, the venerated Archbi- 
shop of Tuam would be a member 
of the committee. 

While the publication of the 
Irish Melodies proceeded Moore 
brought out a number of other 
works of the most diverse char- 
acter. His ational Airs, in which 
the music of every country in 
Europe is laid under contribution, 
and his Sacred Songs, both arrang- 
ed by Sir John Stevenson, include 
several fine lyrics. His greatest 
poem, Lalla Rookh, dedicated to 
Rogers, was completed in 1816, but 
not published till the following 
year. As far back as 1811 he had 
formed some such intention, but, 
after many attempts at its plot and 
the abandonment of various abor- 
tions, he found his inspiration in 
the history of Ireland, as the four 
Oriental poems, “ The Veiled Pro- 
phet,” “Paradise and the Peri,” 
“ The Fire-Worshippers,” and “ The 
Light of the Harem,” are only 
lengthened melodies in which the 
political and religious struggles of 
his own country are dramatized in 
Asia. Messrs. Longman, the pub- 
lishers, had agreed to give Moore 
$15,600 for a poem the same length 
as Scott’s “ Rokeby,” the same sum 
that they had paid Byron for 
“Childe Harold,” leaving Moore 
the choice of subject. In the Ghe- 
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bers, or Fire-Worshippers of Per- 
sia, the best of the four poems, he 
saw the Catholics of Ireland, and 
in their ruthless Moslem tyrants 
their alien Protestant oppressors. 
Moore himself tells us in the pre- 
face to the sixth volume of his 
works: “From that moment a 
new and deep interest in my whole 
task took possession of me. The 
cause of tolerance was again my 
inspiring theme, and the spirit that 
had spoken in Zhe Melodies of Ire- 
land soon found itself at home in 
the East”; while Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh Review, November, 1817, 
said of Lalla Rookh : 


“*There is a great deal of our present 
poetry derived from the East, but this is 
the finest Orientalism we have yet. The 
Land of the Sun has never shone out so 
brightly on the children of the North, 
nor the sweets of Asia been poured 
forth, nor her gorgeousness been dis- 
played so profusely to the delighted 
sensesof Europe. The beauteous forms, 
the dazzling splendor, the breathing 
odors of the East seem at last to have 
found a kindred poet in the ‘Green 
Isle’ of the west.” 


Seven editions of Lalla Rookh 
went off the first year; it was 
translated into most of the lan- 
guages of Europe and some of 
those of the East, and even drama- 
tized, while before Moore’s death 
some thirty editions had been pub- 
lished. Oriental travellers of the 
highest reputation testified to the 
fidelity of the charming descrip- 
tions of Eastern scenery and local 
manners and customs in JZad/a 
Rookh ; so Mr. Luttrell wrote to 
Moore : 

** I’m told, dear Moore, your lays are ‘sung 

(Can it be true, you lucky man ?) 


By moonlight in the Persian tongue 
Along the streets of Ispahan.” 


The spirited publishers were 
amply rewarded for their enter- 
prise, and Moore came to the front 











beside Byron and Scott as one of 
the first poets of the day, Ireland 
and her history having inspired his 
muse. 

While the conception of Lalla 
Rookh occupied Moore’s brain for 
two or three winters (1813-16) of 
his secluded life in a lone cottage 
(Mayfield, near Ashbourne) in Der- 
byshire, where he wrote some of 
the best of his Melodies and of his 
other lyrics, and the greater part of 
that magnificent poem, he turned 
his versatile genius to the current 
events of political life—a field in 
which, next to the /rish Melodies, 
he rendered some of the most 
sterling services to his country. 
The Two-Penny Post-Bag, or In- 
tercepted Letters, published in 1813, 
and his Satirical and Humorous 
Poems, of about the same time, led 
to much agitation in political cir- 
cles. The work was rapturously 
welcomed, fifteen editions having 
gone off in one year. The MMorn- 
ing Chronicle, then the leading 
Liberal organ, was edited by Mr. 
Perry, an intimate friend of Moore’s, 
the Zimes, the great Tory oracle, 
being edited by Barnes, also an 
attached personal friend of the 
Irish bard; so that Moore had the 
command of both journals, and 
through contributions to which of 
political squibs, satires, and letters 
he derived an income of $2,500. 
About the same period, also, he 
contributed, on the urgent invita- 
tion of Lord Jeffrey, to the Zdin- 
burgh Review when the first intel- 
lectsin the British Empire were on 
its staff—Brougham, Macaulay, Syd- 
ney Smith, and others. One of 
his articles in the £dinburgh was 

’ “ The Fathers,” replete with patris- 
tic erudition, theological research, 
and ecclesiastical history, upon the 
perusal of which Byron exclaimed 
with an oath, “ Moore can do any- 
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thing!” Another of his contribu- 
tions was on “ Private Theatricals,” 
in which he gives a graphic account 
of those in Dublin in his boyhood, 
and in Kilkenny in his manhood. 
As early as 1813 Murray, the pub- 
lisher, desired to start a review 
and offered, through Lord Byron, 
the editorship to Moore. When 
Jeffrey’s powers were failing Moore 
was tendered the editorship of the 
Edinburgh at a salary of $4,000, 
with power to draw $14,000 to pay 
contributors of his own selection; 
while, on the occasion of his friend 
Mr. Barnes’ illness, Moore, an in- 
flexible Liberal, was asked to edit 
the Zimes on very generous terms. 

Moore visited Paris for the first 
time with Samuel Rogers in the 
spring of 1818, and, though their 
stay was brief, the publication of 
The Fudge Family in Paris con- 
vulsed society with its severe po- 
litical banter, so that five editions 
were demanded in a fortnight, and 
on his return his publisher handed 
him $1,750 as his share of the 
profits of something like a month’s 
incidental squibs while on his 
visit. In June, 1818, Moore visit- 
ed Dublin after his return from 
Paris. In 1815 he and his wife 
had gone there to see his father 
and mother and sisters. A public 
banquet was given him at Morris- 
son’s Hotel, at which two hundred 
and twenty of the leading Liberal 
noblemen and gentlemen of Ire- 
land were present, the Earl of 
Charlemont, son of “The man 
who led the van of the Irish Volun- 
teers” of 1782, being in the chair. 
Amongst the guests were Lord Clon- 
curry, Lord Allen, Sir Charles Moly- 
neux, Sir Charles Morgan (husband 
of Lady Morgan, Miss Owenson), 
O’Connell, Sheil, Peter Burrowes, 
William Conyngham, afterwards 
Lord Plunket (lord high chan- 
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cellor 1830-41), and W. H. Curran, 
son and biographer of his illus- 
trious father, who died the year 
before, having got the fatal attack 
at Moore’s table. After the usual 
toasts, and two speeches from 
Moore, he sang and played for the 
first time : 


‘And doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years I’ve been wand’ring away, 
To see thus around me my youth's early friends 
As smiling anc kind as in that happy day ? 
Though, baply, o’er some of your brows, as o’er 
mine, 
The snow-fall of time may be stealing—what then ? 
Like Alps in the sunset, thus lighted by wine, 
We'll wear the gay timge of youth’s roses again. 


‘* What soften’d remembrance comes o’er the heart 
In gazing on those we've been lost to so long! 
The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part 
Still round them like visions of yesterday throng. 
As letters some hand hath invisibly traced 
When held to the flames will steal out on the 
sight, 
So many a feeling that long seem’d effac’d 
The warmth of a moment like this brings to 
light.” 


This touching lyric, composed 
for the occasion, and rendered with 
all his charming effectiveness by 


Moore himself, after such an ab- 
sence and so- brilliant a success, 
produced intense gratification. It 
was followed by another, composed 
for the occasion and sung for the 
first time: “ They may rail at this 
life.” Sam Lover made his début 
at this banquet and sang his first 
song in public. This was Ireland’s 
public tribute to the genius and 
the personal character of Moore 
in the fortieth year of his age. 
The deepest political significance 
was justly attached to the banquet 
to Moore, struggling as Catholics 
then were for emancipation, and 
ardent as were his writings in that 
dark hour in favor of his faith, his 
forefathers, and his country. By- 
ron, writing from Ravenna to the 
elder Disraeli, author of the Curi- 
osities of Literature and father of 
the present prime minister of Eng- 
land, said, in reference to the ban- 
quet : 
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“ The times have preserved a respect 
for political consistency, and, even 
though changeable, honor the unchang- 
ed. Look at Moore ; it will be long ere 
Southey meets with such a triumph in 
London as Moore met with in Dublin, 
even if the government subscribe for it 
and set the money down to secret ser- 
vice. It was not less to the man than to 
the poet—to the tempted but unshaken 
patriot, to the not opulent but incorrup- 
tible fellow-citizen—that the warm-heart- 
ed Irish paid the proudest of tributes.” 


Moore having determined to 
visit Lord Byron, then residing in 
Venice, and Lord John Russell 
being engaged on a new edition 
of his Life of Lord Russell, which 
obliged him to proceed to Paris 
and Genoa, both went in the au- 
tumn of 1819 to Italy. Fadles for 
the Holy Alliance appeared, in the 
same sarcastic vein as The Fudge 
Family ; while Rhymes on the Road 
embodied Moore’s impressions of 
his tourin Italy. He visited Turin, 
Milan, Venice, Florence, Bologna, 
Modena, Parma, and Rome, and in 
Rome he met Canova, Turner, 
Chantrey, Lawrence, and Eastlake. 
When taking leave of Byron the 
latter handed Moore a white bag 
containing the manuscript of his 
life and adventures. On his re- 
turn to Paris from Italy Moore 
was informed of the defalcation for 
$30,000, to American merchants, 
of his deputy in Bermuda, and of 
legal execution having been ob- 
tained against him for the amount. 
This prevented his return to Eng- 
land, and, having refused numer- 
ous and generous offers of pecuni- 
ary help to meet the demand, he 
determined to settle with his fami- 
ly in Paris for a time, and by his 
own literary labors satisfy the 
claim. Zhe Loves of the Angels, an 
Eastern allegory, was the outcome 
of this pressure, in the preparation 
of which he was assisted with books, 
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drawings, and information by the 
leading men in Paris—Humboldt, 
Denon, Fourier, and others. The 
Bermuda claim having been com- 
promised for $5,200 instead of 
$30,000, towards which the uncle 
of the defaulting deputy agreed to 
contribute $1,500, Moore was en- 
abled to return to London towards 
the end of October, 1822. Zhe 
Loves of the Angels was published 
in December, and by June, 1823, 
Moore had to his credit for it 
$5,000, and $2,500 for the Fadles of 
the Holy Alliance, so that he was 
enabled to meet his responsibilities 
connected with Bermuda. 

In 1823 Moore visited Ireland 
with the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and spent a month in the south, 
passing through Carlow, Kilken- 
ny, Clonmel, Youghal, Cork, and 
Killarney, returning to Dublin 
by Limerick, Maryborough, and 
Naas. Everywhere he was wait- 
ed on by the leading Liberal Pro- 
testant gentry and by all the Ca- 
tholics. In Killarney he was the 
guest of the Catholic Earl of Ken- 
mare, where he enjoyed the mag- 
nificent scenery of the Lakes and 
of Glengariffe, a visit to which in- 
spired at least three of his most 
finished scenic sketches. O’Con- 
nell and his brother waited on him 
and dined with him at Lord Ken- 
mare’s; Moore’s record of the po- 
litical conversation, after dinner, 
with Judge Day being one of the 
best vindications ever published of 
the sincerity of O'Connell, twen- 
ty-four years before his death, re- 
garding Emancipation, absentee- 
ism, church disestablishment, and 
Repeal of the Union. 

The Memoirs of Captain Rock, 
the celebrated Irish chieftain, with 
some account of his ancestors, was 
also published in 1824, and pro- 
duced a marked sensation. It isan 
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explanation of, and apology for, all 
the secret societies and the agrarian 
and other crimes arising out of 
oppression and unjust treatment, 
pointing out their causes and their 
remedies. Sydney Smith, in the 
Edinburgh Review, writes thus of 
Moore’s Captain Rock : 


“ He has here borrowed the name of a 
celebrated Irish leader to typify that 
spirit of violence and insurrection which 
is necessarily generated by systematic 
oppression and rudely avenges its 
crimes ; and the picture he has drawn 
of its prevalence in-that unhappy coun- 
try is at once piteous and frightful. Its 
effect in exciting our horror and indig- 
nation is, in the long run, increased, we 
think—though at first it may seem 
counteracted—by the tone of levity, and 
even jocularity, under which he has 
chosen to veil the deep sarcasm and 
substantial terrors of his story. We 
smile at first, and are amused, and won- 
der as we proceed that the humorous 
narrative should produce conviction and 
pity, shame, abhorrence, and despair.” 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan, born 
12 Dorset Street, Dublin, Septem- 
ber, 1751, and for some time un- 
der Samuel Whyte, Moore’s school- 
master, died in London July 7, 
1816. Solicited to write the bi- 
ography of that wondrous child 
of genius, Moore could not refuse. 
Byron and Moore had contributed, 
at the time of his lamented death, 
to familiarize the world with his 
rare abilities and his vile treat- 
ment. Moore’s Biography of Sheri- 
dan, published in 1825, is a further 
contribution to the national lite- 
rature of Ireland. He ever sup- 
ported the cause of Ireland and 
the Catholics. Fox said of his im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings: 
“All that he had ever heard, all 
that he had ever read, when com- 
pared with it, dwindled into no- 
thing and vanished like vapor 
before the sun.”’ Burke said it 
was “the most astonishing effort of 
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eloquence, argument, and wit unit- 
ed of which there was any record 
ortradition.” Pitt said it “ surpass- 
ed all the eloquence of ancient or 
modern times, and possessed every- 
thing that genius or art could fur- 
nish to agitate or control the hu- 
man mind.” Byron said: “ What- 
ever Sheridan has done, or chosen 
to do, has been, par excellence, al- 
ways the best of its kind. He has 
written the best comedy (School 
for Scandal), the best drama ( The 
Duenna), the best farce ( Zhe Critic), 
and, to crown all, the very best 
oration (the “Begum” speech) ever 
conceived or heard in this coun- 
try”; while his able biographer, 
friend, and fellow-citizen, Moore, 
says: 
‘* Whose eloquence, bright’ning whatever it tried, 
Whether reason or fancy, the gay or the grave, 


Was as rapid, as deep, and as brilliant a tide 
As ever bore Freedom aloft on its wave!” 


Moore’s visit to Scotland in the 
autumn of 1825, where he spent a 
pleasant time with Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Jeffrey, and the leading spirits 
in the north, elicited a further 
burst of popularity towards the na- 
tional bard of Ireland. 

The Epicurean, commenced in 
Paris in 1820, was not published 
until 1827, and proved a great suc- 
cess, financially and literary. 

We have said that when Moore 
visited Byron in Venice the latter 
gave him the manuscript of his 
journals and autobiography, with 
the conditions that, while it should 
not be published during his life- 
time, Moore was at liberty to show 
the manuscript to any friend. By- 
ron subsequently wrote to Moore, 
suggesting that he should raise 
funds from Murray on the credit 
of the publication, which Moore did 
to the extent of $10,400. On the 
death of Lord Byron the publisher 
considered that the work should be 
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issued. Moore felt, however, that 
it was due to Lady Byron and 
others to submit the work to them, 
when, objections having been taken 
to its publication, he cancelled the 
agreement with Murray and burn- 
ed the manuscript. But, with the 
aid of letters and other available 
documents, Moore brought out in 
1830, in three volumes, Letters and 
Journals of Lord Byron, with notes 
of his life, one of the most impor- 
tant of Moore’s works. The whole 
proceeding regarding Moore’s ac- 
tion in the matter has been the 
subject of bitter criticism, but 
sober opinion favors the course 
taken by Byron’s biographer and 
friend. 

The Life of Lord Edward Fits- 
gerald (two volumes) was _ publish- 
ed in 1831, one of the most popu- 
lar of Moore’s works. Within a 
few days a second edition of it was 
sold. ‘The preface is bold and 
fearless, treating with contempt the 
imputations of seditious . motives 
alleged against such a publication. 
Reviewing it, the Zmes said : “ The 
love of justice, humanity, and lib- 
erty breaks out through every 
apostrophe of the author, however 
he may affect to veil his emotions 
under sarcasm, levity, or scorn.” 

One of the most remarkable of 
all Moore’s works is his Zvravels 
of an Irish Gentleman in search of 
a Religion, inscribed to the people 
of Ireland jn defence of their na- 
tional faith, by the editor of Cap- 
tain Rock’s Memoirs, which was 
published in 1833. Being intense- 
ly polemical and political, it under- 
went severe criticism in the press, 
and was the subject of numerous 
attacks. The illustrious Dr. Doyle, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, 
the foremost prelate of his day in 
Ireland, said of it: “If St. Au- 
gustine were more orthodox and 
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Scratchinbach less plausible, it is 
a book of which any of us might 
be proud.” At the time of its pub- 
lication it was largely used as a 
popular manual of polemical con- 
troversy, and even in Catholic pul- 
pits, some of the rancorous spirit 
of the proselytizing societies still 
remaining, and the Anti-Tithe agi- 
tation, which finally led to the dis- 
establishment and disendowment 
of the Protestant Church, just then 
opening. 

Moore again visited Ireland, 
August, 1835, when the British 
Association held its first meet- 
ing in Dublin. He was well 
and warmly received everywhere. 
The Marquis of Normanby was 
lord-lieutenant, Lord Morpeth was 
chief secretary, and Drummond 
was under-secretary. He shared 
the viceregal hospitality. The 
gentle and beloved Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Most Rev. Dr. 
Murray, met Moore at dinner at 
the parochial house attached to 
the pro-cathedral, Marlborough 
Street. - The provost and fellows of 
Trinity College, rebel though he 
had been and Catholic as he was, 
welcomed their old a/umnus and 
entertained him at dinner. But it 
was at the Theatre Royal he re- 
ceived his greatest popular ova- 
tion. Between two of the acts he 
was forced, in compliance with the 
unanimous demand of the audi- 
ence, to rise and address the house 
in a speech of matchless felicity 
and spirit, acknowledging that he 
accepted from the people the proud 
title of the “ national bard.” 

One of the first and most popu- 
lar acts of the Liberal ministry of 
1835 was to-confer a pension of 
$1,500 on Moore, in consideration 
of the services rendered by him to 
literature—a favor which he could 
not accept from any government 
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save one in conformity with the 
political principles of his life. 
This grant was increased to $2,- 
ooo a few years before his death, 
in consideration of the delicacy of 
his health and the cessation of his 
literary labors. 

Moore now entered on his last 
work, a History of Ireland, un- 
suited to his years, and which he 
was not qualified to write. In 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia Scott had 
written a history of Scotland in 
two volumes, and Sir James Mack- 
intosh a history of England in 
three volumes, and Moore was 
urged to write for the same work 
a history of Ireland, intended to 
be confined to a single volume. 
In pursuit of material for this 
work Moore paid his last visits to 
Dublin in 1838-39, the first vol- 
ume of his history (which was ex- 
panded to four volumes) having 
been published in 1835, and the 
fourth, or last, not until 1846. He 
had issued the first volume before 
he came to Ireland to study the 
subject, so that, when too late, he 
frankly declared to Dr. Petrie in 
the Royal Irish Academy, on learn- 
ing from Eugene O’Curry the na- 
ture of the manuscript materials 
of Irish history then before him: 
“Petrie, these huge tomes could 
not have been written by fools or 
for any foolish purpose. I never 
knew anything about them before, 
and I had no right to have un- 
dertaken the history of Ireland” 
(O’Curry’s Lectures on the MS. 
Materials of Trish History, pp. 
153-4, 441). The history, which 
is beautifully written as to style, 
closes with the Confederate War 
of 1641, and is wholly unreliable 
as to the ancient and earlier pe- 
riods. 

Towards his declining years 
Moore, like most literary veterans, 
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addressed himself to the revision 
of a complete edition of all his po- 
etical works, which was brought 
out in ten volumes. From about 
the year 1846 he showed increasing 
signs of decay of mental power, and, 
as with Swift, Scott, Southey, and 
O'Connell, softening of the brain 
steadily set in. In 1849 his intel- 
lect became quite clouded, and, 
though removed to Bath for a short 
time, no improvement took place, 
and he sank at Sloperton Cottage, 
February 26, 1852, in his seven- 
ty-second year. He was buried 
privately, only his physician and 
three or four other friends attend- 
ing, in Bromham churchyard, with- 
in sight of his cottage, with his sec- 
ond daughter and his second son, 
while his devoted wife, Bessy, was 
laid with them September, 1865. 
She presented all Moore’s books, 
his portrait, and his harp to the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, to 
which a special room is devoted. 

It is said that although he com- 
menced life as a patriot, as is prov- 
ed by his conduct in Trinity Col- 
lege and subsequently, he sank in 
after-years into the condition of a 
mere Whig, or Liberal, all senti- 
ment of Irish nationality having 
died out in him. A ready answer 
is afforded to this charge by the 
proceedings at the time of the offer 
to him, in 1832, of the representa- 
tion of the city of Limerick, with 
a small estate of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars tendered therewith. Gerald 
Griffin and his brother Daniel were 
deputed by the citizens of Limer- 
ick to tender the terms just stated. 
Moore declined, entirely owing to 
prudence as regards his circum- 
stances, but records that, were he 
to go into Parliament, he would ac- 
cept the Repeal pledge, though he 
was confident it would lead to sep- 
aration from England. O’Connell 
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was bitterly disappointed at Moore’s 
refusal to accept the representa- 
tion of Limerick. 

Moore is charged with being an 
absentee—living out of Ireland. 
Literature was his profession, and 
he had no market for it in Dublin. 
The only offer he ever had of 
employment was an_ intimation 
from the Royal Dublin Society 
that if he applied for the office of 
librarian, at one thousand dollars 
a year, it was believed that his elec- 
tion could be secured. 

It was said that not alone was he 
buried with Protestant service, but 
that he conformed to Protestantism 
before his death. His wife was a 
Protestant, and it is feared that 
Protestant service was read at his 
burial; but the Catholic journals, 
such as the London TZadlet, of the 
time condemned the proceeding as 
an outrage to her Catholic husband 
and an insult to Catholic Ireland. 
There were no Catholics and no 
Catholic church near Moore’s resi- 
dence in Wiltshire for fifty or 
sixty years, but he was a regular 
attendant at Mass in Warwick 
Street Chapel, London, when there, 
as also his eldest son, although an 
extremely lax young man as re- 
gards morals. Lord John Russell, 
Moore’s biographer, attests that he 
lived and died a Catholic. He en- 
joyed the confidence of Archbishop 
Murray, Archbishop MacHale, who 
still lives, Dr. Doyle, O’Connell, 
and all the leaders of Catholic 
opinion in Ireland. While in 
England he similarly enjoyed the 
confidence of Cardinal (then Dr.) 
Wiseman and Dr. Lingard, and was 
invited by the former to contribute 
articles on delicate ecclesiastical 
subjects to the Dudlin Review. All 
friends of Ireland must pray and 
hope that the celebration of the 
centennial of Moore may be worthy 
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of the Irish race, upon whose name_ great cause, in which they mutually 
and fametheir poet hasshedundying assisted each other. May the cen- 
lustre. O’Connell and Moore were tennial of Moore be, according to 
separated in lifeand indeathbyonly his relative claims, as great a suc- 
a few years, battling for the same cess as that of the Liberator! 
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MAY 28, 1879. 


The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains, 
The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o’er the deep, 
Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains, 
Shall pause at the song of their captive and weep. 
—T. Moore. 


Mute hung the harp on Tara’s walls, 
No touch its music waking, 

Only the hope-fraught western wind 
The mournful silence breaking. 

In vain men died to give it voice, 
Vainly in silence suffered ; 

Truly to set the broken strings 
No aid the Saxon proffered. 


Murmured sad Erin, from the harp 

One sacred chord unstringing, 
“Perchance the hearts that heed not tears 

Will list a poet’s singing; 

The broad, deep stream that calmly flows 
Doth mutely mirror heaven : 

Unto the bird that warbles near 
Is wider message given.” 


Softly she raised her poet's lyre, 
The tears her bright eyes blinding, 
Amid its chords of bravest song 
The string from Tara binding ; 
Glittered the sorrow-tarnished thread, 
The fairest of the seven— 
Unblessed the lyre that hath no chord 
For country and for Heaven ! 
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The poet bore his gift afar, 
His island’s sorrow singing— 

Sweet pity’s tear of sympathy 
In alien hearts upspringing— 

Singing her true-eyed maidens’ faith, 
Her king’s old battle glory 

Ere fair-haired Saxon wrought the wrong 
That darkens Ireland’s story. 


Men turned from Cashmere’s rose-strewn plains 
To hear of truer loving, 
Left Eden’s opened gates to list 
A nation’s sad reproving. 
Echoed across the narrow seas 
The lyre’s melodious sighing, 
Unto the string that Erin loosed 
Mute Tara’s harp replying. 


Still echoing over broader seas, 
Salt waves the music bearing, 
The true notes rested in fond hearts, 
A people’s sorrow sharing. 
To-day unto the poet’s song 


Is world-wide tribute given ; 
The olden echoes wake again 
Beneath a brighter heaven ; 


They rise from Ireland’s saint-pressed sod, 
From leagues of prairie grasses ; 

Low sound from far-off golden waves 
Drifts through Sierra passes. 

See! ’mid the bays the English rose 
With holy shamrock blending, 

Acacia from wide southern seas 
Its yellow sunshine lending. 


While Erin lifts brave Brian’s harp, 
Her poet's birthday keeping, 
Quick blood from fiery Irish hearts 
Through countless veins is leaping. 
Dim were the poet’s brightest verse 
Lacking his country’s blessing, 
False sweetest song of Irish harp 
If Tara’s chord were missing. 
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A REPLY TOC. C. TIFFANY’S ATTACK ON THE CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH IN SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY.* 


THERE are commonly two diffi- 
culties in answering an attack on 
the Catholic Church. The one is 
the lack of correct information on 
the part of the opponent concern- 
ing the points against which he 
makes his charges, and the other 
is the absence of any authority 
acknowledged by both sides of the 
controversy as adequate to settle 
the matters in dispute. 

There is no excuse for the first 
defect. A writer who ventures to 
speak in public or put in print his 
essay is bound to know his subject. 
In regard to the second, as the 
question now in hand is not that of 
authority, all that a Catholic writer 
can hope to do is to be useful to 
those of the household of faith, and 
to readers who, if they do not ac- 
cept the authority of the Catholic 
Church, are at least sufficiently 
free from prejudice to see the logi- 
cal cogency and appreciate the 
consistency and completeness of 
the Catholic statement. 

In the April number of Scribner’s 
Monthly there is an attack on the 
Catholic Church by the Rev. C. C. 
Tiffany, who commences by saying: 
“Romanism and rationalism are 
both of them large subjects. One 
might better attempt to write a 
volume on each of them than a 
brief paper on the two.” ‘The dif- 
ficulty, we fear, with the author is 
not the want of room, but, so far as 
the Catholic Church is in question, 
the want of knowledge of his sub- 
ject. The article, in this respect, 


*“ The Tendency of Modern Thought as seen in 
Romanism and Rationalism,” by C. C. Tiffany, 
Scribner's Monthly for April, 1879. 


is a tissue of erroneous assertions, 
incorrect interpretations, and con- 
fused statements. Some of these 
we proceed to point out. 

The writer, in speaking of the 
Catholic Church, says that she “is 
still building costly cathedrals for 
the worship of those who deny rea- 
son and rest solely in authority.” 
‘That the Catholic Church is build- 
ing, and that she will continue to 
build, cathedrals, and costly ones, 
until the end of time, in which her 
children may offer to Almighty 
God that worship which is pleasing 
to him, is true and beyond reason- 
able doubt. It is very natural that 
Catholics should build costly ca- 
thedrals, for it is an expression of 
their zeal for the honor of God, it 
is an evidence of love for their 
holy faith, and exhibits to the 
world, however slightly, the hidden 
and incomprehensible majesty and 
power and beauty of their religion. 
All things considered, the example 
of Catholics on this point is to 
their credit. New York may be 
congratulated on the new and grand 
cathedral which its Catholic citi- 
zens have raised by their free of- 
ferings in a prominent locality of 
the city. There isno reason, either, 
for any New-Yorker, who is proud 
of his native city and not a bigot, 
feeling spiteful about it. The new 
cathedral, in its size, in the costliness 
of its material and the correctness 
of its style, is one among the most 
conspicuous architectural orna- 
ments of the city, and indeed of the 
whole country. Strangers from all 
parts of the Union will come to see 
it, and admire the symmetry of its 
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proportions, the chasteness of its 
ornamentation, and its purely re- 
ligious character. It is a monu- 
ment which does great honor to 
the Catholics of the diocese of 
New York, and is worthy of the 
metropolis of the Union. Mr. Tif- 
fany was prudent in not alluding to 
the ground on which the cathe- 
dral is built while the castigation 
which Clarence Cook received for 
his false charges in the Aflantic 
Monthly was fresh in the memory 
of the public. But that method 
was evidently not in our writer’s 
line; he beats the “drum ecclesi- 
astic.” 

That the Catholic Church “ de- 
nies reason” is an assertion made 
with such a matter-of-course air 
that it simply strikes one as stun- 
ning, and you rub your eyes and 
ask yourself, Are we indeed living 
in the enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury? If this be the fact, what are 
we to say of its boasted intelligence 
and knowledge, when such an utter 
falsity as this is put in print and 
Offered as the proper pabulum of 
an enlightened reading public ? 

The Catholic Church “deny rea- 
son”! No man of ordinary ca- 
pacity who had ever opened and 
read a volume of Catholic philoso- 
phy or a treatise of Catholic the- 
ology, or who was even slightly 
acquainted with the history of the 
controversy of the Catholic Church 
with the so-called Reformers, or 
with the repeated decisions of the 
church against those who would 
enhance the value of faith by the 
disparagement of the authority of 
reason, would have penned that 
sentence. And yet the acquisition 
of this knowledge would be noth- 
ing more than a scanty preparation 
for one who ventures in print to 
treat an important point of this 
kind. Certainly it is no more than 


any ordinary theological student is 
supposed to have acquired. In 
what seminary did the reverend 
author of this article (if the writer 
be not the Rev. C. C. Tiffany we 
beg his pardon) make his studies 
for the ministry? Who were his 
professors? There is an inexcu- 
sable deficiency here. 

The Catholic Church “ deny rea- 
son”! Why, the whole fabric of 
the science of Catholic theology is 
based on the certitude and unerr- 
ing authority of human reason ; and 
yet we are told by one who, in the 
year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-nine, would in- 
struct the public in a widely-read 
American magazine, that the Ca- 
tholic Church denies reason! This 
is too preposterous. He might as 
well announce to the world that 
astronomers deny the existence of 
the sun! 

Catholics, he tells us, “ rest solely 
in authority.” How can one who 
has reached the age of reason come 
to authority, except by the exami- 
nation of the proofs of its claim 
upon his obedience? How can 
these proofs be tested save by the 
use of reason? This investigation, 
then, supposes that the claims on 
which authority is based are ad- 
dressed to reason, and, therefore, it 
is proper to submit them to its de- 
cision. 

But if reason be not unerring in 
what falls within its jurisdiction, 
what possible value can the exami- 
nation of the proofs of authority 
possess? Is it not plain, then, that 
the Catholic Church, to be consis- 
tent, must of necessity affirm, as she 
has never failed to affirm, the value 
of human reason as a logical pre- 
requisite in order to justify the 
claims of her authority upon the 
obedience of intelligent minds? 
The assertion, therefore, that Ca- 
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tholics “rest solely in authority ” 
is evidently false. That we do not 
misrepresent the writer is clear, for 
he brings forward the conversion of 
Dr. Newman as an illustration of 
his meaning, and attempts to make 
his readers believe that “ submis- 
sion is the only appropriate atti- 
tude of fallible man toward infalli- 
ble power.” “Through this gate,” 
he continues, “ the Oxford scholar 
passed within the cloisters of 
Rome.” Dr. Newman—whom we 
hope before these words reach the 
public we may have the singular 
consolation of addressing as His 
Eminence Cardinal Newman—has 
no need of our defence; he knows 
how to take care of himself and 
defend his course. But, as a piece 
of gratuitous advice to our coun- 
tryman, we would warn him to be 
on his guard against this English 
intellectual mastiff, lest he should 
incur a shaking that would leave 
nothing to mark his career upon 
this earth, unless to be preserved, 
like a dead fly in amber, in the re- 
nown of his great antagonist. 

If we seize the case as the writer 
of this article aims at presenting it, 
his idea of the value of human rea- 
son is as poor as his notion of the 
nature of authority is wretched. 
He says: “ Submission is the only 
appropriate attitude of fallible man 
toward infallible power.” This 
representation of the relation be- 
tween reason and authority is an 
idea for which there is no dan- 
ger that any one will dispute the 
author’s claim to originality. It 
may be his own individual concep- 
tion, it may be one he holds in 
common with his fellow-Protes- 
tants, but it is demonstratively 
certain that it is not at all the one 
which Catholics maintain. The 
Catholic conception supposes man 
capable of exercising his reason with- 


out error, and that he yields obedi- 
ence not to an “infallible power” 
but ‘to an infallible authority, and 
that only after the proofs of its di- 
vine character have been examined, 
verified, and found perfectly satis- 
factory, and the evidence sufficient 
to convince a reasonable mind. 
Thus the obedience which Catho- 
lics pay to the authority of the 
Catholic Church rests on the va- 
lidity of the acts.of reason, and it 
is this the apostle commends when 
he exhorts the faithful to offer to 
God “a reasonable service.” This 
is why Catholics are so firm and 
cheerful in their faith, for they 
know that it rests on a sound, im- 
movable, rational basis, and they 
are, when well instructed, “ ready,” 
according to the advice of Peter, 
the Prince of the Apostles, “ always 
to satisfy every one that asketh them 
a reason of that hope which is in 
them.” It is the privilege of Ca- 
tholics to present to God “a rea- 
sonable service” in the obedience 
which they pay to the church; for 
while reason is fully competent to 
test the proofs of the claims of the 
divine authority of the church, 
reason also acknowledges that the 
sphere of the exercise of this au- 
thority is above and beyond its 
competency. Hence, while Catho- 
lics maintain that their obedience 
to the authority of the church is a 
“reasonable service,” they insist 
with equal force that they pay 
this obedience solely because her 
authority is divine, and, being di- 
vine, is unerring. 

Catholics are high-spirited, and 
obey in religion none but the au- 
thority of God. They consider it 
an intolerable insult to the intelli- 
gence and the dignity of man for 
any other than an unerring and di- 
vine authority to claim his obedi- 
ence in guiding him to his divine 
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destiny. It was the attempt to in- 
troduce human authority into re- 
ligion, by the claim of the suprema- 
cy of the private judgment of indi- 
viduals and the will of the state 
over the divinely-instituted author- 
ity of the church of Christ, which 
was the radical motive that made 
Catholics resist Protest4ntism in its 
commencement, and is still the 
source of their unrelaxed opposi- 
tion to the claim of Protestantism to 
be Christianity. Reason is unerring 
in its own sphere, and, above and be- 
yond reason, God alone is man’s 
teacher; and hence Catholics be- 
lieve only what God has revealed as 
proposed to them by the authority 
which he himself has for this very 
purpose specially authorized. Now, 
he who allows himself to entertain 
the idea that a divinely-authorized 
teacher can propose to his belief 
any error, or what contradicts the 
clear dictates of reason, has given 
up the foundation of all truth, his 
conviction of the veracity of God. 
Hence it is that Catholics are able 
to say without hesitation with St. 
Augustine: “O Lord! if Iam de- 
ceived, it is thou who hast deceiv- 
ed me.” 

This is the true position of Catho- 
lics, and this is well known to all 
who have made a sufficient study 
of the subject. Not among Catho- 
lics will be found the boast of 
being guessers at God's reveal- 
ed truth or its choosers. For one 
who has gained this position, to 
call in question, or to doubt, or to 
deny what the church in her divine 
office proposes as revealed by God 
for his belief, is a plain contradic- 
tion in terms. 

This is what the writer in Scrid- 
ner's Monthly does not see, or, if he 
sees it, cannot or will not under- 
stand; or if he does, then has the 
heat of his endeavor to make his 


point against the Catholic Church 
made him forget himself and led 
him into misrepresentations. Not 
only in this, but also notably in his 
mutilated citation of the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent. 

The Catholic Church, he says, 
“follows the method and acts on 
the principle so prevalent in the 
scientific world to-day, that, name- 
ly, of substituting the visible for the 
invisible. The Sacrament of the 
Eucharist is not with her the visible 
sign of an invisible reality, but the 
reality itself, though disguised. It 
is no more bread and wine, a sym- 
bol of a heavenly truth, but flesh 
and blood, a verity for the senses.” 
Itis probable that C. C. Tiffany has 
seen and likely read some of the 
pages of the Catechism of the Coun- 
cil of Trent; and had he but taken 
the slight pains to refer to its pages 
concerning the Holy Eucharist, he 
would have found a point-blank 
contradiction to the assertion con- 
tained in his last sentence. It 
says : “ Whilst we, with unwavering 
faith, offer the tribute of our hom- 
age to the Divine Majesty present 
with us, not, it is true, in a manner 
visible to mortal eye, but hidden, by 
a miracle of power, under the veil 
of the sacred mysteries.” 

But does the writer not know that 
his statements are contradictory 
to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church? If he does, why attemgt 
to impose upon his readers? If he 
does not, why does he meddle with 
matters for which he is not fitted 
by proper studies? Was it to af- 
ford the public an example of the 
truth of the poet who says: 


** Fools rush in where angels fear to tread”? 


Mr. Tiffany gives no proofs of 
this statement of his of any value, 
except it be a report of a conversa- 
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tion he held with a priest: “In 
Jerusalem, a few years ago, at the 
door of the Holy Sepulchre, a Ro- 
man priest said to me, in reply to 
an expression of mine as to my be- 
lief in God’s presence here as every- 
where: ‘ Yes, he is present every- 
where as a general power, but not 
asa Saviour. We have him there 
locked up in the tabernacle of the 
altar; he cannot escape us.’” We 
have our reasons for doubting the 
correctness of the report of the 
words put into the priest’s mouth, 
but let that pass; it would be of 
some interest to know what Mr. 
Tiffany said in reply, for the mode 
of God’s presence everywhere is 
not the same as God's presence in 
the rational soul, and this differs 
from God’s presence in the soul re- 
generated by divine grace, and this 
again differs from God’s presence 
inthe Holy Eucharist. Mr. Tiffany 
appears to have felt himself safe 
only when he affirmed God’s pres- 
ence in its lowest form; and we can 
easily imagine a Catholic priest 
feeling indignant at hearing this 
from the lips of one who claimed 
the dignity of a rational creature, 
and professed, perhaps, to be also 
a Christian. 

Commend us to the author of 
the article in Scribner's Monthly for 
the capacity of condensing the 
greatest amount of nonsense in the 
fewest words! Here is another 
specimen of his genius: “The in- 
fallible church, being omniscient in 
relation to men’s lives through the 
confessional, and omnipotent in re- 
gard to salvation by the power of 
the keys, must be omnipresent, al- 
ways ready for any emergency, by 
the constant presence of the in- 
fallible pontiff.” The Sacrament 
of Penance was instituted for the 
forgiveness of deadly sins commit- 
ted after baptism. This the writer 


appears not to know ; and if a Cath- 
olic keeps from mortal sin—and 
there is no reason why he should 
not—the priest may never reach him 
“through the confessional.” What 
then becomes of the omniscience 
of the infallible church through 
the confessional? But suppose a 
member of the church approaches 
the Sacrament of Penance with his 
conscience burdened with deadly 
sins; then he first of all must have a 
hearty sorrow for his past sins, with 
a firm purpose to offend God no 
more. ‘This implies, if the penitent 
has injured any man in his goods, 
the obligation to make restitution ; 
or if he has been guilty. of slanders 
by charging in public print upon a 
large body of his fellow-Christians 
false doctrines, he is equally bound 
to make a restitution in a man- 
ner as public as he has made the 
charges. Now, if the penitent be 
unwilling to comply with these just 
conditions, then his .sorrow is not 
real but feigned, and the priest is 
powerless to absolve him, and, 
should he do so, his absolution is 
worthless. What then becomes of 
the omnipotence of the infallible 
church by the power of the keys ? 
The same reasoning is applicable 
to what is said of the constant pre- 
sence of the infallible pontiff. Is 
it not plain that the staple of this 
writer is wild and reckless asser- 
tions? His teeming imagination 
creates a monster which he fancies 
is the Catholic Church, andhe char- 
ges it as Don Quixote did the wind- 
mill, thinking he is hurting some- 
body, when he himself is the only 
victim. 

Scribner's Monthly has been de- 
servedly on the increase in popu- 
larity, and an article of this charac- 
ter is a new and strange feature 
in its pages, which in our opinion is 
worthy the pen of Eugene Law- 
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rence and fit only for the columns 
of Harper's Weekly. 


‘* If, then,” he says, “ the tendency of 
modern thought, as seen in Romanism 
and rationalism, is a tendency to dwell 
on the outward appearance, its correct- 
ive must be found in putting emphasis 
on inward realities. Spirituality is the 
cure for materialistic ecclesiasticism or 
the positive philosophy. We must fol- 
low the larger method which both these 
systems miss, and grasp the greater 
truth of which both fail. We must hold 
to the unseen both in theology and sci- 
ence as the eternal, and be too catholic 
to be Roman Catholic, and too rational 
to be rationalists.” 


There is a truth in the paragraph 
which closes the article, as there is 
truth in everyerror. Its error con- 
sists in the writer seeing the Ca- 
tholic Church only on the human 
side, with all its imperfections and 
abuses, and this, too, through a 
distorted medium, and out of ail 
this put together he fabricates a 
caricature which he calls “ Roman- 
ism.” Seeing things thus falsely, 
his errors and exaggerations, we 
are willing to believe, are to be 
attributed rather to his unfortunate 
position than to malice. The truth 
which the paragraph contains seems 
to be this: There appears to be 


hovering before the vision of this 
writer the ideal Christian Church, 
which he would name “the Church” 
or the “Catholic” Church. What 
would happen to him, most likely, 
is what has happened to many who 
have been in his position, if he fol- 
lowed their good example. As they 
advanced in their inquiries and so- 
lid studies in ecclesiastical history 
and the true doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, the scales of prejudice and 
ignorance, by the powerful aid of 
divine grace, dropped from their 
eyes, afd they beheld their ideal 
church approach nearer and nearer 
to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
finally become identical with it. 
Their ultimate conviction might be 
thus expressed: The Roman Ca- 
tholic Church is the ideal Christian 
Church, or the true Church of 
Christ, so far as this is possible 
upon earth, acting, as she does, 
through the instrumentality of men, 
human nature being what it is. 
With these words we part with our 
clerical friend of Scribner's maga- 
zine, at least in accord with him in 
the truth of one of his statements, 
and that is, “ Rome is wiser than 
her opponents,” and in our friend- 
ly leave-taking we bid him froficiat ! 
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We examined last month* the 
record of grants and leases of land 
by the city authorities of New York 
for the benefit of charitable insti- 
tutions, and we saw that it has long 
been the settled policy of our pub- 
lic authorities to make liberal do- 
nations in aid of the humane en- 
terprises of benevolent persons, 
whether under the control of reli- 
gious societies or of purely secular 
associations. We saw, moreover, 
that, contrary to the belief of a 
great many Protestants, the grants 
and leases to Catholic charities 
have been far below our fair pro- 
portion both in number and value. 
Out of nineteen institutions which 
have received portions of the city 
land, only three are Catholic; and 
of the other sixteen all, except, 
perhaps, two, are more or less dis- 
tinctly “sectarian,” while several 
are connected with particular re- 
ligious denominations. We have 
now something to say about grants 
of money to charitable institutions, 
and in this branch of the subject 
we shall consider the benefactions 
of the State as well as the city. 
To the best of our belief there 
have been no grants of land by the 
State to any charity within the me- 
tropolis. 

The general question of the jus- 
tice and policy of voting money 
from the public treasury to chari- 
table institutions managed by pri- 
vate corporations or individuals was 
discussed in the New York Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1867-8, and 
the principle for which we Catho- 
lics contend was sustained there 


* “ Private Charities and Public Lands,” Tue 
CatHoric Wor xp, April, 1879. 
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with great ability by gentlemen 
who are known as uncompromising 
Protestants. When the Conven- 
tion assembled in the summer of 
1867. an anonymous document, 
headed Shall the State support the 
Churches? was laid on the desks 
of the members. It was circu- 
lated, evidently by preconcert, all 
over the State. It asserted that 
the money of the taxpayers was 
used to build up the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. It represented that 
the Legislature of 1866 had appro- 
priated $129,025 for sectarian pur- 
poses, of which amount the Catho- 
lics obtained no less than $124,174! 
As a natural consequence petitions 
were addressed to the Convention 


from various quarters, asking for a 
constitutional prohibition of all 


“sectarian appropriations.” The 
dishonesty of this sensational do- 
cument was promptly exposed by 
Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, editor of 
the Utica Herald, and a member 
of the Committee of Ways and 
Means in the Legislature of. 1866. 
It was also taken up in the Con- 
vention. “I do not hesitate to 
say,” remarked Mr. Cassidy, editor 
of the Albany Adlas and Argus, 
“that it is false from beginning to 
end. It has all the characteristics 
of a forgery. It has been exposed 
as a deliberate and well-contrived 
falsehood. Nobody disputes it.” 
“IT have the memorial to which my 
friend has alluded,” added Mr. 
Erastus Brooks (the same gentle- 
man who held the famous contro- 
versy with Archbishop Hughes on 
the subject of church property in 
1855), “and although it may not 
go to the extent of falsehood men- 
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tioned by the gentleman from Al- 
‘bany, that it is an entire falsehood, 
it comes under one of those defini- 
tions laid down by Lord Paley [?] 
where he says that a man may 
state ninety-nine facts and every 
one of them be a falsehood, be- 
cause when the hundredth fact is 
given it overthrows all that has 
been stated before. This is pre- 
cisely one of those cases. It has 
just enough truth in it to make a 
pretension; but, in point of fact 
and result, it is no true statement 
at all.” Mr. Alvord, the present 
Speaker of the Assembly, declared 
that the anonymous communica- 
tion was “from the beginning to 
the end a falsehood,” and he add- 
ed: “In all my legislative expe- 
rience, in all these cases where 
State aid has been given to institu- 
tions of this character it has been 
based, not upon the question wheth- 
er the institution belonged to this 
or that religious denomination, but 
upon the numbers whoare taken care 
of by thecharity, and only upon that.” 
Mr. Develin exposed the “evident 
and intentional suppression of the 
truth ’’ in the statements of the 
same anonymous paper relative to 
the legislative appropriations of 
1867, and showed that, in order 
to pick out the Catholic charities 
mentioned in the tax-levy, the com- 
piler must necessarily have gone 
through a multitude of similar 
grants to Protestant charities, of 
which he suppressed all mention. 
‘The list was made up, in short, by 
the double fraud of charging to 
Catholics what they had not re- 
ceived, and omitting what had 
been given to non-Catholics., 

This fraudulent list, notwith- 
standing the complete exposure of 
its character in the Constitutional 
Convention, seems to have been 
used nevertheless by Dr. Leonard 
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Bacon in the preparation of two ar- 
ticles against the Catholics publish- 
ed nearly two years later in Put- 
nam’s Magazine (and answered in 
THe CATHOLIC WoRLD, August, 
1869, and January, 1870)—at all 
events, Dr. Bacon adopted the same 
figures—and now, ten years after- 
ward, we find Mr. Cook referring 
with approval to Dr. Bacon’s 
“ fierce, but not too fierce, denunci- 
ation of the spoliation the city was 
then undergoing.” All which is 
only another illustration of the dif- 
ficulty of stopping the circulation 
of a lie. 

A small minority in the Conven- 
tion wished to insert in the consti- 
tution a prohibition of any appro- 
priation whatever for “ sectarian” 
or private charitable institutions. 
The Committee on Charities, at the 
head of which was Mr. Erastus 
Brooks, recommended the creation 
of a State Board of Charities, and 
was unwilling to limit the power 
of the Legislature to give what it 
deemed proper. Neither scheme 
prevailed, and the proposed new 
constitution left the matter as be- 
fore. We do not purpose follow- 
ing the debate; but now that a 
fresh attempt has been made to ac- 
complish by constitutional amend- 
ments the object which failed in 
the Convention, it will be especially 
useful to note how thoroughly the 
fallacies of the anti-Catholic party 
were laid bare by some of the fore- 
most Protestants in the assemblage, 
and how indignantly principles 
were then scouted as “ barbarian ” 
which are now growing into fashion. 
There were several Catholics in the 
Convention who took a distinguish- 
ed part in the discussion; but we 
shall here quote chiefly from Pro- 
testants 

Mr. Brooks, beginning with a 
severe rebuke of the “sectarian 















hate” which had displayed itself in 
the memorials against appropria- 
tions for religious charities, laid 
down the plain rule that while “ the 
State ought not to support the 
churches, and ought not to make 
donations for purely sectarian pur- 
poses,” on the other hand “it is 
also unworthy of a State to deny to 
any class of needy people the State’s 
aid because the recipients of its 
bounty perchance belong to any 
one sect or to no sect. And I may 
also add,” he continued, “that it is 
also unworthy of ‘taxpayers’ and 
all others to incite the fury of the 
State against any sect or party on 
account of its religious faith.” Mr. 
3rooks reminded the Convention 
that “there can be no true charity 
where all religion is excluded”; 
and to those who cherish the ab- 
surd idea that there can be an ab- 
stract religion distinct from any 
particular creed or form of worship 
he addressed the following sensible 
remarks : 


“ Sectarianism cannot be, must not be, 
supported by the State, nor must it, if 
presented in the form of a true charity, be 
disowned by the State. If you strike at 
one mode of religious worship you strike 
at all. Your blows fall everywhere, and 
prostrate all whom they may reach. 
You must not suppose that asylums in 
New York, Westchester, Rochester, or 
Buffalo can be assailed upon the score 
of sectarianism, or Romanism if you 
please, and Protestant institutions like 
the two State Houses of Refuge, the insti- 
tutions for the deafand dumb, the blind, 
the Children’s Aid Societies, Five Points 
Missions, hospitals for those of mature 
years and infant dependants, escape un- 
scathed. All are so far Protestant as 
to have Protestant officers, Protestant 
boards of trustees and directors, and a 
general Protestant management and su- 
perintendence, This is true of all our 
main institutions, either criminal or for 
the maintenance of the poor. I have no 
fault to find with any of them ; but be 
careful where you strike, or, like Samson, 
you may bring the whole temple at your 
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feet, and destroy all in your zeal to pros- 
trate those you dislike.” 


Mr. George William Curtis, the 
editor of Harper’s Weekly, follow- 
ed Mr. Brooks. 


‘* Unquestionably,” said he, ‘‘if the 
State, as we have determined, is to aid 
charities, it cannot avoid, at least pro- 
portionately, helping those institutions 
which are under the care of the Roman 
Church. It is impossible not to recog- 
nize the fact that the charitable founda- 
tions of the Roman Church are the most 
comprehensive, the most vigorous, and 
the most efficient known in history. It 
is still further true, as the chairman of 
the committee (Mr. Brooks) has told us, 
that the great majority of those who 
must be relieved by State charities in 
certain sections of the State are mem- 
bers of that church, and will naturally 
fall to the care of that church. I can- 
not stop to speak of the various forms 
of the charity of that church, but it is to 
one of its saints that civilization owes 
the institution of the Sisters of Charity, 
whose benign service is known even in 
the hospitals of other denominations, 
and any system which this State should 
adopt which should strike at the very 
root of such institutions would neces- 
sarily bring the State to this questior: 
‘ Are ydu willing to do, absolutely and 
to the utmost, what is now done by the 
institutions already in existence ?’ I do 
not believe that the State is willing to do 
it. I believe the experience of this ‘State 
to be that of Massachusetts. Massachu- 
setts in the year 1863 established a board 
of charity. In the very first report which 
that board made, after looking over the 
whole ground, they announced that in 
their judgment the true policy of the 
State was to give assistance to the pri- 
vate foundations, of whatever sect, that 
already existed, rather than to establish 
new public institutions.” 

“Tam not a Catholic,” said Mr. Martin 
I. Townsend, recently member of Con- 
gress from the Troy district ; ‘I am the 
farthest from it, perhaps, that a man can 
well be and have respect for the God that 
they worship. Butmy Protestantism has 
not taught me, when I see a naked, bare- 
footed child in the month of January 
tracking its little feet in the snow, to 
ask, before I relieve its necessities, what 
is the faith in which it is being brought 
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up ; and notwithstanding the multitude 
of petitions that have come here, I do 
not believe that that is the sentiment of 
the State. I believe the sentiment of the 
State would be to relieve Catholic or- 
phans as well as Protestant orphans.” 

“Tam aware,” said Mr. Alvord, “ that 
there are numerous petitions coming up 
from all parts of the State against giving 
State aid for sectarian purposes; but I 
am not aware that this cry which has 
been raised throughout the State is en- 
titled to any consideration, because so 
far as regards the foundations of these 
charities, in the very nature of the case, 
in almost all of these institutions of 
charity throughout our land, so far as 
regards their administration, they fall 
into some sectarianhands. They are the 
creation of benevolent people—people 
who have organized them because they 
have an abundance of means—and there 
are very many instances, both under Pro- 
testant and Romanish auspices, where 
the institutions have been the emana- 
tions of the piety of individuals. Such 
persons consider it a part of their reli- 
gion that they should perform these acts 
of charity and kindness to their fellow- 
beings, and they must of necessity, under 
the circumstances, gather themselves 
together animated by the religious feel- 
ing in order to establish their work of 
benevolence.” 


And after showing how essen- 
tial it is to the public welfare that 
orphans and other helpless and 
destitute persons should be pro- 
perly cared for, Mr. Alvord con- 
tinued : 


“It is right and proper for the great 
body politic to put their hands into the 
coffers of the State from time to time, as 
may be required, and give forth of the 
means of the people for the purpose of 
benefiting directly the people themselves 
by seeing to it that this great mass of 
human beings, orphans as they are, shall 
not come up to be a terror to the people 
of the State.” 


Upon the question of the justice 
of giving State aid to institutions 
under religious influence or con- 
trol, the sentiment of the Conven- 
tion seemed, indeed, to be nearly 
all one way. The policy of that 
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course, as a mere matter of expedi- 
ency and economy, was also de- 
monstrated. The point was well 
made that a large proportion of 
charitable institutions which origi- 
nate in private beneficence and are 
partly sustained by private contri- 
butions must inevitably go down 
if State aid is withheld. “If pri- 
vate liberal-minded individuals,” 
said one member, “ will from their 
private means defray nineteen-twen- 
tieths of this expense and leave but 
one-twentieth for the State to sup- 
ply, it seems to me wise to accept 
of such a donation, and not by 
constitutional restrictions deny our- 
selves the benefit of such liberality.” 
Private beneficence already bears 
about as heavy a tax as it is able 
to sustain. If the state and city 
should withdraw their help, indi- 
viduals would not supply the defi- 
ciency, but a large proportion of 
the charitable institutions would 
have to close their doors. ‘Thou- 
sands of destitute persons would 
be thrown into the streets and 
become a burden upon the public. 
The number of municipal hospi- 
tals, almshouses, asylums, etc , etc., 
would have to be quadrupled; and 
where taxation now contributes 
only a small part of the cost of 
supporting the poor and disabled, 
it would then have to pay the 
whole. 

Probably the voluntary contribu- 
tions of churches and private per- 
sons defray not less than three- 
quarters of the current expenses of 
the hundred and fifty charitable 
institutions of this city, and have 
borne an equally large proportion 
of the first cost of the buildings. 
Does anybody imagine that these 
donations would ever have been 
made to municipal hospitals and 
almshouses? It has been calcu- 
lated that public charities of a 
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secular character consume in sala- 
ries on an average about thirty per 
cent. of their income. The income 
of the House of Refuge last year, 
exclusive of a special gift from the 
State of $20,000, was $114,962, and 
salaries and wages amounted to 
$37,454. But in the best class of 
religious charities the services of 
managers, officers, and attendants 
are in large part gratuitous. To 
show the economy of public aid to 
religious charities we have a strik- 
ing illustration in the case of the 
Catholic Protectory. That insti- 
tution does for children of Catho- 
lic parents what the House of Re- 
fuge and the Juvenile Asylum do 
for Protestants. All three receive 
per-capita allowances from the pub- 
lic funds. The House of Refuge 
and the Juvenile Asylum are sup- 
ported wholly by the city and State. 
The House of Refuge, moreover, re- 
ceived its land from the city, and 
very nearly the entire expense of 
its buildings was paid by the tax- 
payers. According to its fiftieth 
annual report, issued in 1875, the 
cost of its real estate and buildings 
up to that date was $745,740, and 
the total amount received from 
private subscriptions and donations 
during its whole history was only 
$38,702. Now look at the record 
of the Catholic Protectory. That 
establishment contained at the date 
of its last report 2,034 children, the 
House of Refuge having 903 and 
the Juvenile Asylum 781. Up to 
1875 (the same date we have taken 
for the review of the expenditures 
of the House of Refuge) the out- 
lay on real estate and buildings 
amounted to $933,968, of which the 
public authorities had contributed 
$193,502 in money and nothing at 
all in land, leaving a balance of 
about $740,000 supplied by the 
liberality of Catholics. Nor is this 
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all. During the first three years of 
its existence the Protectory receiv- 
ed no allowances from the public 
treasury. It obtained at last from 
the Legislature a per-capita grant 
of $50 (less than half the actual 
cost of maintenance). It now re- 
ceives $110 for each child, the 
House of Refuge drawing about 
the same amount, while the Juve- 
nile Asylum got last year $122 50 
for each child. The deficit of the 
Protectory on current expenses up 
to 1875 reached the sum of $250,- 
000, and it is now regularly from 
$40,000 to $50,000 a year; so that 
this Catholic charity has expended 
in the care of the children commit- 
ted to it considerably more than a 
million of dollars over and above 
all sums received from any public 
source. If Catholic religious zeal 
had not undertaken this noble 
work the taxpayers must have 
borne the entire burden. ‘They 
must have put up buildings for the 
army of children whom the Chris- 
tian Brothers and Sisters of Char- 
ity have taken care of (the House 
of Refuge can accommodate only 
1,000, and now contains over goo) ; 
they must have made per-capita 
grants for their support considera- 
bly larger than they have made to 
the Protectory ; or else the children 
must have been left in the streets 
to grow up vagrants, drunkards, 
thieves, and worse. Besides doing 
the public an incalculable service 
by reforming and caring for these 
boys and girls, the Protectory has 
therefore saved the taxpayers more 
than a million dollars in cash. 

We can imagine no more dread- 
ful condition of society than one 
in which the flow of private charity 
is checked by illiberal laws, and a 
host of orphans and paupers are 
maintained out of the taxes in 
establishments from which religion 
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is excluded. Such a system is a 
curse both to the community that 
gives such aid and to the poor who 
receive it. It discountenances the 
exercise of a virtue which has been 
universally recognized as one of 
the brightest ornaments of the 
Christian life; it deprives the un- 
fortunate of the chief solace of 
their misery, the weak and erring 
of the chief help to a new career. 
It would not take long under such 
a system to produce a population 
hard, selfish, immoral, monstrous 
ibeyond all example in Christian 
‘countries. But Protestants will 
tell us that although charity ought 
to be religious, it must nevertheless 
be “unsectariaf.” There is no 
cant more absurd than this. Way 
must charity be “ unsectarian?” Un- 
sectarian is a fetich word to which 
Protestants are prone to pay an 
unreasoning worship. If there is 
any difference between truth and er- 
ror, “ sectarian ” disagreements are 
founded upon important principles. 
If a man has any faith he is bound 
to stand by it and bring up his 
children in it. ‘To say that the 
State ought to withhold its aid 
from every charity dispensed jn an 
asylum where a positive religious 
belief is professed, and to open its 
purse to asylums where indifferent- 
‘ism is cultivated, is to require the 
State to discriminate against all 
creeds and in favor of free-thinking. 
This is not impartiality; it is the 
most offensive form of sectarianism. 
It makes the State the active enemy 
-of all creeds. 

And in point of fact a general 
-system of undenominational char- 
‘ity has never been established in 
any civilized country. We can un- 
derstand an unsectarian soup-house 
or dispensary. But an unsectarian 
orphan asylum is an impossibility. 
All institutions which undertake 
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the care and education of children, 
all which assume the ordinary 
duties of parents and attempt to 
supply the influences proper to the 
home, must give either a distinctly 
religious training or a distinctly 
infidel training. If they accept 
the latter alternative their managers 
are guilty of the most fearful crime 
against the children, and a crime, 
too, against the state. If they 
choose the former they are driven 
to decide between rival creeds, 
Christian or Jewish, Catholic or 
Protestant. ‘There is no getting 
around this difficulty. There is no 
Cevising a composite religion, suita- 
ble for the use of asylums. How 
shall we please the Jew with a 
faith that teaches Christ crucified ? 
Or if we yield to the Jew, shall we 
have a Christianity that ignores 
our Lord? Orif perchance we can 
satisfy Jew and Protestant, are we 
to rob Catholics of the sacraments ? 
Nearly all denominations which re- 
tain any love for their own creed 
and any respect for spiritual things 
understand the essential vice of 
unsectarian asylums as clearly as 
we do, and hence the multitude of 
church institutions of various sorts 
which have sprung up all over the 
city. 

An unsectarian reformatory is, if 
possible, a still greater outrage 
upon justice and common sense 
than an unsectarian infant asylum, 
since it undertakes to cultivate vir- 
tue by the exclusion of religion, 
and to conquer sin without the help 
of grace. Homes and refuges for 
adults are worse than useless if 
religion is shut out of them. Hos- 
pitals are places of danger if the 
soul is not watched in them as 
carefully as the body. Indeed, if 
our Protestant friends adhered in 
practice to the principles of man- 
agement which they profess so 
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freely in the annual reports of be- 
nevolent institutions, their chari- 
ties would be cold enough. But in 
point of fact nearly all these es- 
tablishments do teach religion. It 
may not be distinguishable as Epis- 
copalianism, Methodism, or Pres- 
byterianism, but at all events it 
is surely Protestantism. The one 
point upon which they all agree is 
hostility to the Catholic Church. 
“Ours is a strictly unsectarian 
home,” said the matron of one of 
these institutions to a visitor; “we 
open our doors to all, without dis- 
tinction of race or creed.” “Do 
you receive Catholicstoo?” “Oh! 
yes, certainly we do; but ’—confi- 
dentially—* we make sure that they 
are not Catholics any more when 
they leave us.” If Protestant de- 
nominations care so little about 
fundamental doctrines, so little 
about modes of worship, so little 
about positive religious duties, that 
they are content to mix their chil- 
dren in these great combination 
asylums—where a Ritualist will 
preach to them to-day anda Unita- 
rian to-morrow, where nobody can 
determine whether it is even pro- 
per to baptize the little ones, and 
where they must inevitably be edu- 
cated to have no respect for any 
denomination whatever—that is 
their affair; let those support the 
system who like it. But in the 
eyes of Catholics who cling to the 
sacraments and the divinely-insti- 
tuted priesthood, and who know 
that our Lord enjoins upon us not 
merely a vague religious sentiment 
but certain religious practices, all 
such pretended compromises be- 
tween faith and infidelity are in the 
last degree odious. He who is not 
for me is against me. We take the 
ground that we have an absolute 
right to the free exercise of our re- 
ligious duties and observances, and 
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our children an absolute right to 
a Catholic education. When the 
State places our poor, our sick, our 
criminals, our orphans and des- 
titute children in establishments 
where these rights are in any way 
abridged, it commits the most griev- 
ous tyranny of which a government 
can be guilty. When it declares 
that it will aid none who cling to 
their faith and their religious privi- 
leges, but will give its money liber- 
ally to all who consent to abandon 
their church, it is guilty of enor- 
mous injustice and makes itself the 
strongest support of practical infi- 
delity. 

No, the so-called non-sectarian 
institutions are either really secta- 
rian in disguise or they are schools 
of indifferentism, materialism, athe- 
ism. In either case they are vio- 
lently hostile tothe Catholic Church, 
and we can have no part or lot 
with them. There is only one 
just and rational method of solv- 
ing the problem of State aid to the 
poor, only one methed that treats 
all alike. That is to encourage 
every religious denomination or 
society of charitable persons to 
found and manage asylums, etc., 
for those of their own creed, and, 
when private benevolence has done 
its utmost, for the State to lend its 
assistance to all impartially in pro- 
portion to the numbers they re- 
lieve, asking of none, “Are you 
Methodists? Are you Catholics? 
Do you believe in the Trinity? 
Do you approve of infant baptism ?” 
but only requiring proof that the 
recipients of public money are hon- 
estly engaged in work for the pub- 
lic good, and that the funds com- 
mitted to them in trust will be 
honestly and wisely expended. 
This is “unsectarian charity.” 
This is the only fair and economi- 
cal method of taking care of the 
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poor. And this, as we shall see, 
in spite of occasional outbreaks of 
fanatical opposition, is the method 
to which our State has long given 
at least a formal approval. “ The 
very complainants who remonstrate 
against sectarian charities,” said 
Mr. Erastus Brooks, in speaking of 
the anonymous paper referred to 
in the first part of this article, “are 
themselves all of some sect and 
party, and the complaint, I think, 
is not so much that money is ex- 
pended as that, perhaps, those not 
of the sect of the signers get more 
than their share of this money.” 
At the request of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1867 tabular re- 
ports were prepared by State Comp- 
troller Hillhouse and City Comptrol- 
ler Connolly of ail sums of money 
paid by the State and City of New 
York to religious, charitable, and 
educational institutions during the 
previous twenty years, specifying 
the amounts received by each in- 
stitution in each year. In these 
reports were included asylums, re- 
formatories, hospitals, dispensaries, 
benevolent societies, colleges, cor- 
porate free schools and academies 
of various denominations, etc., etc.— 
everything, in short, of a charitable 
nature except municipal institutions 
like those under the care of the 
Commissioners of Charities and Cor- 
rection on Blackwell’s Island, and 
the public schools, which are main- 
tained by a special fund and tax. 
‘The State report covered the period 
from January 1, 1847, to December 
31, 1866 ; the city report compris- 
ed also a part of the expenditures 
of 1867; and both were published 
with the official proceedings of the 
Convention.* Wehavesupplement- 
ed these statements by obtaining 
from the official records an account 


' *See Documents of the Convention of the State 
af New York, vol. iii. Nos. 54 and 55. 
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of all sums paid by the State and 
city to the same or similar institu- 
tions from the date of the Conven- 
tion reports down to the 1st of 
January, 1878, so that the record is 
now complete fora period of thirty- 
one years. No statement covering 
the past ten years has ever been 
compiled until now, and the pre- 
paration of the table has involved 
great labor. The charitable ap- 
propriations of the city alone, which 
were less than $200,000 in 1867, 
amounted to $967,000 in 1877, and 
the number of institutions benefit- 
ed has doubled in the same time, 
although corporate schools, former- 
ly included, have been dropped 
from the listsince 1872. ‘lhe figures 
include payments from whatever 
source, and fall under no fewer than 
eight separate heads : 1. Special ap- 
propriations by the Legislature; 2. 
Per-capita allowances made by the 
Legislature in the annual charity 
bill, and divided first among the 
counties in the ratio of their taxa- 
tion, the share of each county being 
then divided among its charitable 
institutions in proportion to the 
number of their inmates; 3. Per- 
capita allowances from the school 
fund to charitable institutions (such 
as orphan asylums and reforma- 
tories) which are partly engaged in 
the work of education; 4. Special 
appropriations by the city or county; 
5. Per-capita allowances from the 
city or county, under general laws; 
6. The excise funds distributed 
among charitable associations; 7. 
License fees from theatres (paid to 
the House of Refuge) ; 8. Board of 
inmates of certain institutions paid 
from the appropriations of the 
Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction.* 

* During the seven years 1867 to 1873 these last- 


enumerated items were paid by the commissioners 
and not by the comptroller, and the confusion in the 
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The State appropriations are 
taken from the State comptroller’s 
annual reports. The city and coun- 
ty appropriations, up to the close 
of 1869, are copied from the an- 
nual reports of the city comptroller. 
But since December, 1869, that 
officer inas never made a detailed 
report from which it is possible to 
discover the payments to any one 
institution, and the figures have 
only been obtained by considera- 
ble research. It has been necessary 
to examine the ledgers in the comp- 
troller’s office for a series of years, 
and often to consolidate a great 
number of entries, in order to as- 
certain the amount paid to a single 
society in a single year. Since the 
distinction between city and coun- 
ty expenditures was abolished in 
1874, an inspection of the comptrol- 
ler’s warrants has given the de- 
sired information. ‘The work has 
been complicated by obscurities 
and inaccuracies in the titles by 
which institutions are occasionally 
entered on the books of the city; 
and in several cases it has been 
difficult to ascertain which of two 
establishments having somewhat 
similar names was the one intend- 
ed. It is possible that this confu- 
sion has led to a few errors in our 
table; but we have taken great 
pains to avoid such mistakes, and 
in many instances have had re- 
course to the books of the institu- 
tions themselves. It is proper to 
say that the comptroller and his de- 
puties and clerks have cheerfully 
given us every possible facility for 
the examination of the city -re- 
cords. 

Schools and colleges are not in- 
cluded in the statements that fol- 


books is such that we have failed to obtain the 

figures. The only institutions which received any- 

thing from that source during the period mentioned 

—_ the Colored Orphan Asylum and the Colored 
ome. 
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low—first, because the question of 
public education has been held to 
be distinct from that of public cha- 
rity, and cannot be discussed here 
without swelling the dimensions of 
this article far beyond all reason- 
able bounds; and, secondly, because 
no grants have been made in aid 
of corporate or private schools 
since 1872, and none can be made 
under the amended constitution as 
it now stands. Dispensaries are 
omitted, because they are a pecu- 
liar kind of charity which all par- 
ties approve of aiding from the 
public funds, and “ sectarianism ” 
has nothing to do with them. Hos- 
pitals, however, are included, be- 
cause religious influences are na- 
turally concerned with them. So- 
cieties for general charitable relief 
are also included, because a very 
large proportion of them combine 
missionary work with alms-giving ; 
as it is impossible always to speci- 
fy those which confine themselves 
to a single function, we have enter- 
ed them all. For convenience of 
comparison we group the institu- 
tions under several heads accord- 
ing to their chief objects. Some 
operate in two or more spheres; 
the Sisters of Mercy, for instance, 
and the Hebrew Benevolent Socie- 
ty, besides maintaining asylums for 
children, distribute a great deal of 
out-door relief to adults ; but as we 
have no means of distinguishing 
the revenues and expenditures of 
each branch, the total grants to the 
society or institution are set down 
under the head which represents 
its principal work. 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Among the Catholic institutions 
of New York there are three “great 
charities ”"—namely,the Orphan Asy- 
lum, Foundling Asylum, and Protec- 
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tory—each of which far surpasses 
in the extent of its operations any 
two non-Catholic establishments in 
the city, and each receives allow- 
ances strictly proportioned to the 
number of its inmates. 


I. ASYLUMS FOR CHILDREN. 


1. The Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum embraces four important 
institutions—namely, an establish- 
ment for girls at the corner of 
Prince and Mott Streets, which 
contained, according to the Catho- 
lic Almanac of 1879, 210 children ; 
another for girls on Madison Ave- 
nue and Fifty-second Street, with 
5rochildren; one for boys on Fifth 
Avenue, with 520 children (these 
three being under the care of the 
Sisters of Charity); and a farm at 
Peekskill, where 120 of the older 
boys are cared for by the Christian 
Brothers. Whole number of chil- 
dren, 1,360, or nearly as many as 
all the seven Protestant and He- 
brew orphan asylums put together. 
The society was founded in 1817; 
consolidated with it are the Ro- 
man Catholic Half-Orphan Society 
and the Society for the Relief of 
Children of Poor Widows and Wid- 
owers, grants to both which are 
included in the figures given be- 
low. After the society had been 
in active operation for thirty years, 
sustaining all the poor children the 
Prince Street building could ac- 
commodate, and pressed to make 
room for more, it obtained from the 
city a grant and lease of the land for 
the erection of the new asylums on 
Fifth and Madison Avenues. The 
annual report for 1877 (the latest 
at hand) shows that the society re- 
ceived during the previous year 
from the Board of Excise $15,000 ; 
from the Board of Education, $13,- 
658 43; from the State, nothing; 
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from legacies, $14,861; from the 
voluntary offerings of Catholics, 
$34,830 28. The collections taken 
up in the churches on Christmas 
and Easter days are given to this 
charity, and in prosperous years 
they have generally amounted to 
about $50,000 annually. No sala- 
ries are paid to the sisters or the 
Christian Brothers, but a small sum 
is allowed for their actual expenses, 
amounting in the total to $4,400 
for the sisters and $1,895 59 for 
the brothers. During the thirty- 
one years covered by our reports 
these four asylums have received 
from the city and State $208,- 
196 54. 

2. St. Foseph's Orphan Asylum, 
on Ejighty-ninth Street and Ave- 
nue ‘A, was founded in 1858, chiefly 
for German children, and is under 
the charge of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. At the last report it 
had 180 children. Its annual ex- 
penses are about $14,000. It re- 
ceived of the public money in 1877, 
from all sources, $1,100, and its 
gross receipts from the city and 
State since its foundation (twenty 
years) have been $61,498 55. 

3. St. Vincent de Paul's Orphan 
Asylum, in West Thirty-ninth Street, 
was founded in 1858, and gives 
preference to children of French 
descent. It has 87 inmates, who 
are supported chiefly by the contri- 
butions of French Catholics and 
cared for by the Marianite sisters 
of the Holy Cross. Its expendi- 
tures amount to about $10,000 2 
year, and it has a mortgage debt of 
$54,000. Its receipts of public 
money last year were $1,500 from 
the excise fund. Its gross receipts 
of public money since its founda- 
tion (twenty years) have been $19,- 
174 04. 

4. St. Stephen's Home, under the 
Sisters of Charity, in East Twenty- 





eighth Street, was founded in 1868 
for the relief of destitute boys and 
girls between the ages of two and 
thirteen. It had 141 inmates at 
the date of the last report. Its an- 
nual expenses are between $7,500 
and $8,000. In 1877 it received 
$3,220 from the public funds, and 
its gross receipts from city and 
State since the commencement have 
been $14,202 89. 

5. The Foundling Asylum of the 
Sisters of Charity, established in 
1869, is one of the noblest of 
our Catholic benefactions. Institu- 
tions of this kind do a double ser- 
vice to the community, for they not 
only relieve a class of destitute 
children who have peculiar claims 
upon our compassion, but they ac- 
complish untold good in the pre- 
vention of the crimes of infanticide 
and abandonment. Mr. Brooks 
paid a high tribute to the useful- 
ness of foundling asylums in the 
course of the debate in the Consti- 
tutional Convention from which we 
have already quoted. A beginning 
had then been made towards the 
establishment of such an asylum in 
connection with the (Protestant) 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital; but 
the reception of foundlings has al- 
ways been a small and subordinate 
part of the operations of that insti- 
tution, while the sisters’ asylum 
attained from the first the most 
extensive proportions. Begun in 
East Twelfth Street, “almost im- 
mediately its many cribs were filled 
by babies of well-nigh every race, 
and presenting different conditions 
of health and suffering—some with 
marks of violence upon their little 
bodies, others evidently under the 
influence of drugs to such an ex- 
tent that but the merest semblance 
of life remained in them, and others 
bearing with them contagion of va- 
rious kinds.” Before the Sisters of 
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Charity undertook this work the 
foundlings of New York were con- 
signed to the care of the pauper 
women in the Blackwell’s Island 
Almshouse, most of whom were 
old, infirm, filthy in their habits, and 
broken down by a long life of hard- 
ships or vice. A visiting physician 
appointed to that institution was 
shocked at learning from these wo- 
men that “only one foundling had 
lived in many months.” The sis- 
ters had great difficulties to con- 
tend with, and at one time their 
funds were reduced to fifty-two 
cents; but the Legislature came to 
their aid by granting them the 
same allowances made to Protes- 
tant institutions of the same class ; 
a society of ladies was formed to 
raise money for them by subscrip- 
tion, and the city gave them land 
for the present asylum on Sixty- 
eighth Street, which was opened in 
1863. The buildings as they now 
stand cost over $300,000; others 
are to be put up whenever the sis- 
ters obtain the necessary funds. 
The society of ladies already men- 
tioned devotes itself especially to 
collections for this object. The 
asylum not only takes care of 
abandoned children, but it. em- 
braces a refuge and reformatory 
for unfortunate mothers, receiving 
from 250 to 300 wretched women 
every year. Besides the infants in 
the asylum proper, there are many 
others whom the sisters are obliged 
to place out at nurse for want of 
room; in the supervision of the 
nurses the sisters are aided by the 
visitors of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. The number of 
foundlings in the institution at the 
date of the last report was 1,783. 
By the act of 1872 the supervi- 
sors of the city and county of New 
York are required to pay to the 
managers of the Foundling Asy- 
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lum, for each infant maintained by 
them, the same sum granted by the 
act of 1865 to the (Protestant) In- 
fants’ Asylum for the same service. 
This sum is not.to exceed the ave- 
rage cost of the maintenance of 
children of like ages in the muni- 
cipal Nursery and Infants’ Hospital 
under the charge of the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction. 
The grants to the Catholic and 
the Protestant institution are made 
in identical terms and with the 
same conditions, the payments in 
both cases being strictly propor- 
tioned to the number of inmates, 
and made to correspond with the 
lowest cost of keeping children in 
-the public institutions. Under the 
law the Foundling Asylum received 
$242,776 54 in 1877, and its gross 
receipts from city and State since 
the beginning have been $1,252,- 
713 71. 

6. St. Vincent's Home for Boys, 
in Warren Street, was founded in 
1870, and somewhat resembles in 
its general plan the Newsboys’ 
Lodging-Houses conducted by our 
Protestant friends. It gives food 
and shelter, besides a careful mo- 
ral training, to homeless lads, and 
extends charity to a great num- 
ber of out-door applicants besides. 
There are about 220 inmates. 
Those who are able pay five cents 
for a meal and a night’s lodging ; 
the destitute are received free. 
The annual expenses are about 
$10,000; the institution received 
$1,600 from the city in 1877. Gross 
receipts of public money from the 
beginning, $5,375- 

7. St. Vincent de Paul's Indus- 
trial School for girls, in West For- 
ty-second Street, was founded in 
1856. It is under the direction of 
the Sisters of Charity, and compri- 
ses not only a school where girls 
over twelve years of age are taught 
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trades, etc., but also a home for 
the destitute. It has about 160 
inmates, and in 1877 received $1,- 
200 from the city. Gross receipts 
of public money from the begin- 
ning (twenty-two years), $8,860, or 
about five cents a week for each 
girl in the Home. 

8. Asylum and Schools of the Sis- 
ters of St. Dominic.—The Sisters 
of St. Dominic have parochial 
schools attached to three of the 
German churches, and maintain 
besides, in Second Street, an asy- 
lum with about seventy-five in- 
mates, and an Industrial School 
where three hundred and twenty- 
five children are clothed, fed, and 
taught trades. They moreover 
feed about fifty poor persons daily. 
They received in 1877 from the 
excise funds $5,787 28, and no 
other public money. The grants 
to these sisters previous to 1872 
were made in such form that the 
per-capita allowances from the edu- 
cation fund, on account of their 
various free day-schools, are not 
distinguishable from the grants to 
the asylum and Industrial School. 
Gross receipts of public money for 
all purposes since the foundation 
(1860), $64,751 94. Of thisamount 
$17,030 37 came from the school 
fund. 

g- St. Joseph's Industrial Home, 
on Madison Avenue and Eighty- 
first Street, is the only Catholic 
institution except the Orphan Asy- 
lum and the Foundling Asylum 
which obtained its land from the 
city. It was founded in 1869 forthe 
pfotection of destitute young girls 
(the daughters of deceased or dis- 
abled soldiers having a preference), 
and for the reception of homeless 
little children committed to it by 
the police courts. It is under the 
charge of the Sisters of Mercy. 
The number of inmates in October, 
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1878, was 596. During the previ- 
ous year nearly 1,000 destitute 
children were sent to the asylum 
by the magistrates, not for petty 
crimes but because they had no 
home. ‘These committed children, 
including some transferred from 
Randall’s Island, were paid for out 
of the excise fund, the amount for 
the year being $39,052 43; other 
allowances from the public trea- 
sury, $9,946 51. The State made 
three appropriations towards the 
cost of the building, viz.: $30,000 
in 1867, $25,000 in 1868 on condi- 
tion that an equal amount should 
be raised by private contributions, 
and $50,000 in 1869 with the same 
proviso. Gross receipts of public 
money from the beginning includ- 
ing these three donations, $161,- 
502 81. 


II. REFORMATORIES, 


10. The Catholic Protectory.—This 
is the third of the “ great charities,” 
and the most extensive of any class, 
Catholic or non-Catholic, within the 
limits of this review. It was found- 
ed in 1863 for the purpose of re- 
forming juvenile delinquents and 
educating vagrant children, the 
statutes conferring upon it the 
same powers and responsibilities 
that belong by law to the House 
of Refuge, Juvenile Asylum, and 
Female Guardian Society. We 
have already seen that Catholic 
charity has contributed over a mil- 
lion of dollars to the cost of this 
institution, and that the voluntary 
offerings of benevolent persons pay 
annually a large proportion of.its 
running expenses. ‘The following 
courteous letter was addressed to 
the rector of the Protectory by 
the superintendent of the Five 
Points House of Industry: 

Five Points House or Inpustry, 
May 28, 1878. 
Dear Sir: I desire again in this for- 
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mal manner to tender my sincere thanks 
for your courtesy shown to Mr. Camp 
and myself on our visit to your institu- 
tion yesterday. The visit, as we said, 
was one wholly for information which 
might be useful to us in our work. I 
was both surprised and delighted with 
what I saw, and you are certainly doing 
a most excellent work in an admirable 
manner. You have the right ideas 
in regard to fitting these children for 
usefulness, and are fortunate in being 
able to put them in such a practical 
shape. I think no candid person can 
take in such a knowledge of your gene- 
ral work as we did without commending 
it. I shall always be glad to say a word 
of commendation whenever an opportu- 
nity offers for the thoroughly good work 
you are doing for the poor Catholic 
children. 
" Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. BARNARD. 
To Rev. BROTHER ADRIAN, 
New York Protectory. 


The number of inmates at the 
date of the last report was 2,034. 
The allowance from the public 
treasury for the support of the 
children is $110 each per annum, 
that to the House of Refuge being 
the same, while the Juvenile Asy- 
lum received last year $122 50. 
The Protectory obtained thus from 
the city in the year 1877-8, $227,- 
853 93. and from the Commission- 
ers of Charities and Correction $8,- 
125 98, besides a special donation 
of $50,000 from the Legislature. 
Gross receipts of public money 
from the beginning, including do- 
nations to the building fund (there 
have been no grants of land), $2,- 
039,454 47- 

11. The House of the Good Shep- 
herd, at the foot of Eighty-ninth 
Street, East River, was founded in 
1857, by the religious order whose 
name it bears, for the relief and 
reformation of fallen women. In 
1878 it had 464 inmates, including 
penitent women, and young girls 
and children entrusted to the in- 
stitution as a measure of precau- 
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tion, these classes being kept sepa- 
rate. Its annual expenditures are 
about $80,000. In 1877 it received 
from the city $8,946 47, and its 
gross receipts of public money from 
the commencement have been 
$406,552 60. 

12. The Association for Befriend- 
ing Children and Young Girls is a 
society of benevolent ladies who 
sustain the House of the Holy 
Family, in Second Avenue, for the 
shelter and reformation of unfor- 
tunate children who are either vi- 
cious or exposed to bad influences. 
It was founded in 1869; expends 
about $12,000 a year, mostly ob- 
tained by voluntary offerings; Sup- 
ports and educates aboug 100 girls ; 
and received from the public trea- 
sury in 1877 $1,750. Gross re- 
ceipts of public money from the 
beginning, $16,450. 


Ill, ASYLUMS FOR ADULTS. 


13- Zhe Institution of Mercy, in 
Houston Street, under the charge 
of the Sisters of Mercy, was found- 
ed in 1846. It comprises a House 
of Protection for poor women out 
of employment, and an asylum and 
school for young girls, and the 
sisters are also extensively engaged 
in the visitation of the sick and the 
distribution of general out-door 
relief. It has about 250 inmates, 
and expends nearly $20,000 a year. 
In 1878 it received $1,000 of the 
public money, and its gross receipts 
from the city and State from the 
beginning (thirty-one years), for all 
branches of its work, have been $66,- 
625 46. 

14- St. Joseph's Home for the 
Aged is an asylum for poor women, 
conducted by the Sisters of Char- 
ity, in West Fifteenth Street. It 
was founded in 1868 and has 230 
inmates, the destitute being receiv- 
ed free. Its annual expenses are 
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about $30,000. It received $6,930 
from the excise funds in 1877, and 
its gross receipts of public money 
from the beginning have been $27,- 
305. 

15. Zhe Home for the Aged of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, in 
East Seventieth Street, is an asy- 
lum of a similar character, founded 
in 1870. It is entirely free, and 
receives only those who are over 
sixty years of age and quite desti- 
tute. It has 158 inmates, for 
whose support the sisters in person 
go begging from door to door; its 
annual expenditures are about $13,- 
000 a year; it received $3,040 from 
the excise funds in 1877; and its 
gross receipts of public money 
from the beginning have been $14,- 
671 02. 


IV. HOSPITALS, 


16. St. Vincent's Hospital, in 
Eleventh Street, was founded by 
the Sisters of Charity in 1849, and 
was the first institution of the kind 
in this city depending on voluntary 
contributions. ‘The money for its 
first outlay was advanced by the 
late Vicar-General Starrs. In 1860 
it raised a fund of $45,000 by means 
of a fair, and this enabled it to 
purchase land and put up a part of 
its present buildings. It receives 
persons of any creed, and allows 
ministers of all denominations free 
access to patients who wish to see 
them. Inmates who are not Cath- 
olics are not expected to attend 
the religious services. There were 
about eighty patients at the last re- 
port. Those who have means pay 
something for board and attend- 
ance; the indigent are received 
free. The annual expenditures are 
about $40,000. The hospital re- 
ceived $4,500 from the city in 1877. 
Gross receipts of public money 
from the beginning, $69,166 59. 
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17. St. Francis’ Hospital, in Fifth 
Street, is a free German institution 
under the care of the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis, who add to 
their duties in the hospital an ex- 
tensive work of out-door relief. It 
was founded in 1865; had 173 pa- 
tients at the last report; received 
$4,243 50 from the city in 1877, 
and has had of public money from 
the beginning $92,033 73- 

18. St. Elizabeth's Hospital, in 
West Thirty-first Street, was found- 
ed in 1870 under the Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis, has 
room for about fifty patients, spends 
$6,000 a year, and obtained $1,000 
from the city in 1877. Gross re- 
ceipts of public money from the 
beginning, $4,700. 

V. SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

19. St. Joseph's Institute for Deaf 
Mutes, at Fordham, is an establish- 
ment under lay management, found- 
ed in 1869. It has received alto- 
gether $10,554 03 from the public 
funds. 


VI. GENERAL RELIEF. 


20. The Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, an association of laymen or- 
ganized in nearly all the parishes 
for the visitation and relief of the 
poor, distributes $50,000 or $60,000 
a year. It has been in operation 
here since 1856, and has received 
$43,172 50 from the public funds. 

These are the only gifts and al- 
lowances to Catholic charities of 
which we find record. 


PROTESTANT AND JEWISH CHAR- 
ITIES. 
I. ASYLUMS FOR CHILDREN. 
1. The New York Orphan Asy- 
lum, on Eleventh Avenue near 


Seventy-third Street, was founded 
in 1806. It has been liberally en- 
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dowed by the benefactions of pri- 
vate individuals, and has prosper- 
ed by the increase in the value of 
real estate. It is strictly Protes- 
tant, and orphans are only inden- 
tured to persons who are “ regular 
attendants of a Protestant place 
of worship and recommended by 
their pastor.” Its expenditures are 
about $40,000 a year. It has ac- 
commodation for 225 children. In 
1877 it received $1,933 91 from 
the city. Gross receipts of public 
money since 1847, $52,204 51. 

2. The Leake and Watts Orphan 
fTouse, at Bloomingdale, was found- 
ed in 1831 under the will of Mr. 
John G. Leake, and derives an 
ample income from its endowment. 
It is free to destitute full orphans, 
of whom it has about 150. Ac- 
cording to the language of the act 
of incorporation, the children are 
to be admitted without regard to 
“the country or religious persua- 
sion of their deceased parents.” 
They attend the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church service, however; 
the religious instruction is of course 
Protestant; and the rector of Trin- 
ity Church has been president of 
the institution from its foundation. 
It received from the city in 1877 
$1,442 24. Gross receipts of pub- 
lic money since 1847, $22,975 49. 

3. Lhe Colored Orphan Asylum, 
One Hundred and Forty-third 
Street, was founded in 1836. The 
city gave it in 1842 twenty lots of 
ground on Fifth Avenue, between 
Forty-third and Forty-fourth Streets, 
and with the proceeds of the sale 
of this property, after the destruc- 
tion of the asylum by a mob in 
1863, the present site was purchas- 
ed. Religious instruction is fur- 
nished by ministers of various 
Protestant denominations in turn, 
The number of children at the last 
report was 307. In 1877 the asy- 
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lum received $11,287 82 from the 
city. Receipts of public money 
since 1847, $176,157 24, not in- 
cluding amounts paid by the Com- 
missioners of Charities and Correc- 
tion during the seven years ending 
with 1873. (See note on a preced- 
ing page.) 

4. The Hebrew Orphan Asylum, 
founded in 1859, is one of several 
charities under the management of 
the Hebrew Benevolent Society. 
The land which it occupies on Sev- 
enty-seventh Street and Third 
Avenue was a gift from the corpora- 
tion, and the city also contributed 
$30,000 to the building fund. Be- 
sides the main building, used for 
boys, it has an industrial school 
adjoining, and an asylum for girls 
in Eighty-sixth Street. The num- 
ber of children in the three estab- 
lishments in 1878 was 301. The 
charity is exclusively for Jews, and 
the inmates receive a strictly Jew- 
ish education. ‘The funds of the 
society are derived in large part 
from the annual contributions of 
its two thousand patrons and mem- 
bers, but it also receives liberal aid 
from the city, the payments from 
this source in 1877 amounting to 
$21,729 66. ‘The expenditures for 
the current year have been dis- 
tributed by the managers of the 
association as follows : Orphan Asy- 
lum, $45,000; Industrial School, 
$3,000; charity and relief, $15,- 


coco. Gross receipts of public 
money (eighteen years), $155,- 
147 37: 


5. The Protestant Half-Orphan 
Asylum, in West Tenth Street, 
founded in 1835, is intended ex- 
plicitly for the education of desti- 
tute children in Protestantism. It 
is not wholly free; board must be 
paid in advance at the rate of 75 
cents a week. At the last report 
the asylum had 200 children. It 
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received from the city in 1878 
$2,157 86. Gross receipts of pub- 
lic money since 1847, $62,389 94. 
6. The Orphans’ Home and Asy- 
lum of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Forty-ninth Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, founded in 1851, 
has 158 inmates. It obtained from 
the city in 1861 a twenty years’ 
lease of the land it occupies, at the 
yearly rent of one dollar, and its 
gross receipts of public money from 
the beginning have been $28,047 61. 
In this total are included a pay- 
ment of $1,000 in 1865 to the “ Or- 
phans’ Home,” and another of $1,- 
395 79 to the “Orphans’ Home 
and Asylum,” by which titles we 


suppose this institution to be 
meant. 
7. The Union Home and School, 


on the Boulevard near One Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Street, was found- 
ed in 1861 for the education and 
support of the destitute children of 
soldiers and sailors from this city. 
It professes to permit “no secta- 
rianism in the institution,” but to 
allow the visits of clergymen of all 
denominations. The infants are 
probably encouraged to judge for 
themselves on disputed points of 
theology. It is unnecessary to say 
that the spirit of such an asylum 
must be radically anti-Catholic, and 
its influence highly favorable to in- 
differentism and infidelity. By act 
of the Legislature, passed in 1873, 
the managers are to receive $150 
per annum for every child main- 
tained in the Home, this being a 
much larger per-capita allowance 
than is made, so far as we know, 
to any other establishment. The 
institution is supported entirely 
from the public funds. At the last 
report it contained 187 children. 
It received from the city in 1877 
$26,528 44. Gross receipts from 
the city and State since 1861, 
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$252,371 54, not including amounts 
paid by Westchester, Kings, and 
other counties for children from 
those parts of the State. 

8. The Society for the Relief of 
Destitute Children of Seamen is an 
adjunct of the Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor on Staten Island, but under 
independent management. It re- 
ceived $1,000 from the city in 1877. 
Gross receipts of public money 
since 1847, $36,655 76. 

9. The Children’s Aid Society is 
the most extensive of the Protes- 
tant organizations for the care of 
children, and also one of the most 
bitterly sectarian. It began oper- 
ations in 1853, and now has twenty 
industrial schools, twelve night- 
schools, six lodging-houses, and a 
summer home on Long Island. The 
daily average attendance at the 
schools last year was 3,477. The 
most important part of the work of 
the society is collecting poor and 
vagrant children and sending them 
to “carefully-selected homes” in 
the West. Nearly 50,000 boys and 
girls have thus been disposed of. 
_ About 3,500 were shipped last year. 
Tue CarHoiic Wor p has hereto- 
fore shown how this society operates 
in destroying the faith of Catholic 
children who are taken into its 
schools, and removing thelittleWest- 
ern emigrants from all Catholic influ- 
ences. Force is used in this process 
of conversion ; the iast annualreport 
speaks with approval of the effect 
of “the action of the truant agents, 
and the existence of the compul- 
sory law (though mainly unexecut- 
ed) in forcing street children into 
our own night-schools, and into 
half-sessions of our day industrial 
schools.”” In the same report the 
secretary, Mr. Charles L. Brace, 
congratulates the friends of the so- 
ciety on the failure of the propos- 
ed amendments to the constitution 
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which threatened the existence of 
the industrial schools, and he add- 
ed the following sentence, which 
well illustrates the spirit of his en- 
terprise: “It was seen that the 
previous amendments of the con- 
stitution sufficiently protected our 
public schools from priestly or sec- 
tartan interference.” Now, the 
amendments to which Mr. Brace 
refers were two. The first prohi- 
bits grants by the State, the second 
prohibits grants by counties, cities, 
towns, and villages, to any associa- 
tion, corporation, or private under- 
taking, except that provision may 
be made for juvenile delinquents, 
the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
the poor. Under these amend- 
ments all allowances to Catholic 
free schools have been cut off, but 
the school money is paid freely to 
Mr. Brace’s schools, on the plea 
that they are for the “support of 
the poor.” And when he says that 
“priestly interference” with the 
schools has been prevented, he 
means that measures have been 
adopted to hinder Catholics from 
conducting schools of their own. 
What more open avowal could be 
made of the character of his “un- 
sectarian” establishments? Not- 
withstanding the constitutional 
amendments, the Children’s Aid 
Society received from the Board of 
Education in 1878 $34,599 28, and 
from the city $70,000. Gross re- 
ceipts of public money from 1853 
to 1877, $979,499 69. 

10. Zhe American Female Guar- 
dian Society, founded in 1835, is an 
institution somewhat similar in its 
character to the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. It has a House of Industry 
and Home for the Friendless in 
East Thirtieth Street, where desti- 
tute women and children are re- 
ceived ; it conducts twelve industrial 
schools; it finds Protestant homes 
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for children on the plan of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society ; and it does vari- 
ous out-door missionary work, “Per- 
sons applying for children must be 
regular attendants at a Protestant 
place of worship and recommend- 
ed by their pastor.” In 1878 there 
were 118 children in the Home 
and 35 adults. ‘The report for 
that year says that “1,945 children 
have been in regular attendance ” 
in the twelve industrial schools, 
but the average or the number at 
any one time is not given. The 
number adopted out during the 
year was 151. In 1877 the society 
received $16,072 23 from the Board 
of Education and $25,000 from the 
State. Gross receipts of public 
money since 1847, $359,542 06. 

11. Zhe Five Points House of In- 
dustry, in Worth Street, founded in 
1850, embraces a home and school 
for destitute children and an asy- 
lum for poor women. An impor- 
tant part of its work is religious, 
services being held twice a day 
in the institution. The managers 
make no secret of their efforts to 
convert Catholic children to Pro- 
testantism. A large proportion of 
the boys and girls are of Catholic 
parentage, but none are ever placed 
in Catholic homes. In 1878 the 
whole number of inmates was 286 
and the average attendance at the 
school 354. ‘The institution re- 
ceived from the city in 1877 $6,- 
876 14. Gross receipts of public 
money from the beginning, $124,- 
472 14. 

12. Zhe Five Points Mission, in 
Park Street, founded in 1850, is an 
enterprise of the Ladies’ Home 
Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and is en- 
tirely under the influence and con- 
trol of the Methodist denomina- 
tion. It maintains missionaries at 
the Five Points, keeps up religious 
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services, finds situations for adults 
and children, gives away food and 
clothing, and has a school with an 
average attendance of 430. In 
nearly all associations of this class 
the distribution of material relief is 
only auxiliary to the spiritual work. 
In 1877 the mission obtained $2,100 
from the city. Gross receipts of 
public money from the beginning, 
$45,059 36. (Seealso Ladies’ Honre 
Missionary Society, No. 84.) 

13. Zhe Howard Mission and 
Home for Little Wanderers, in the 
New Bowery, was founded in 1861 
professedly for the purpose of giv- 
ing shelter and material aid and 
“ imparting intellectual, moral, and 
religious instruction” to children 
and others. It also provides homes 
for children, and in no case places 
them with Catholic families. The 
perversion of Catholic children to 
Protestantism is one of its chief 
objects. It obtained $2,265 25 
from the city in 1877, and its gross 
receipts of public money from the 
beginning have been $22,490 50. 

14. Zhe Wilson Industrial School 
and Mission, in St. Mark’s Place, was 
organized in 1853, and comprises a 
school and night-refuge for poor 
girls, and a “ mission church ” with 
its pastor and Bible-reader, Sun- 
day-school, prayer-meetings, etc., 
its operations being largely of a 
religious character. The average 
number of girls in the school last 
year was 184. Gross receipts of 
public money from the beginning, 
$4,839 11. 

15- The Shepherd's Fold, in East 
Sixteenth Street, and(16) Zhe Chil- 
dren's Fold, Boulevard and Ninety- 
fourth Street, are Protestant Episco- 
pal institutions which have had a 
curious history. In 1869 the superin- 
tendent of the Shepherd’s Fold was 
the Rev. Edward Cowley. The 
trustees having dispensed with his 
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services, he organized, with the aid 
of seceders from the original insti- 
tution, an opposition house, which 
he called the Children’s Fold, both 
asylums having the same object— 
namely, the care and education of 
destitute and orphan children. In 
1874 a mortgage on the real estate 
of the Shepherd’s Fold was fore- 
closed, the children were trans- 
ferred to other institutions, and 
the charity was abandoned. In 
1877 the trustees of the Children’s 
Fold in their turn resolved to get 
rid of Mr. Cowley. He was accus- 
ed of cruelty and mismanagement. 
The State Board of Charities took 
the matter up; there was an in- 
vestigation and a public scandal ; 
both parties went to law to secure 
possession of the asylum, and mean- 
while the managers of the Shelter- 
ing Arms were requested to take 
care of the children. By a law of 
1874 the city was required to pay 
$2 a week for every child maintain- 
ed by the Children’s Fold. But by 
a law of 1871 the Shepherd’s Fold 
was entitled to draw from the pub- 
_ lic treasury $5,000 a year, even tf it 
supported no children at all. Mr. 
Cowley and his friends, ejected 
from the Children’s Fold, now re- 
vived this profitable institution 
(March, 1877), and suits and coun- 
ter suits followed to test the legality 
of their action. At their annual 
meeting held last March Mr. Cow- 
ley stated that they had received 
fifty children in two years, and ex- 


pended $7,000, and he claims $5,000 - 


from the city on account of the 
operations of 1878.- This amount 
has not so far been paid; but while 
the two Folds were at open warfare 
they both drew from the public 
treasury at the same time, The 
original Shepherd’s Fold from 1869 
to 1873 obtained $21,280, and the 
VOL, XxIx.—18 


Children’s Fold from 1869 to 1877 
received $34,175 06. 

17. Zhe Sheltering Arms, One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth Street 
and Tenth Avenue, is a Protestant 
Episcopal institution, founded in 
1864 for the relief and education of 
poor children, not orphans, who 
are not provided for by other insti- 
tutions. It is conducted by the 
Protestant sisterhood of St. Mary. 
It has about 135 children, and re- 
ceived from the city in 1877 $2,520. 
Gross receipts of public money 
from the beginning, $21,972 95. 

18. St. Barnabas House, in Mul- 
berry Street, is a Protestant Epis- 
copal institution, founded in 1865, 
and comprising a temporary home 
for women and children, a perma- 
nent home for sixteen poor chil- 
dren, and a day nursery. It is un- 
der the management of a Protes- 
tant sisterhood. All the inmates 
are obliged to attend the Protes- 
tant Episcopal service every day. 
Gross receipts of public money 
from the beginning, $9,355 21. 

19. Zhe Nursery and Child's 
FTospital, Lexington Avenue and 
Fifty-first Street, founded in 1854, 
is the largest of the Protestant 
charities for children, next to the 
Children’s Aid Society. It em- 
braces a Lying-in Asylum and a 
home for children; payment being 
expected for both classes of in- 
mates, unless they are quite desti- 
tute. At the last report there 
were 586 children and 262 women 
in the institution, including the 
country branch on Staten Island. 
During the year ending March 1, 
1878, the institution received $108,- 
007 10. Gross receipts of public 
money from the beginning, $668,- 
334 10. The land which the nur- 
sery occtipies was a grant from 
the city. 
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20. The New York Infant Asy- 
lum, Sixty-first Street and Tenth 
Avenue, founded in 1865, is an in- 
stitution somewhat like the pre- 
ceding. It comprises a home for 
foundlings and other destitute chil- 
dren, and a lying-in hospital. A 
law of 1865 requires the city to pay 
for every child maintained by the 
asylum a sum not greater than the 
average cost of each child in the 
municipal asylums, This is the 
same provision afterwards extend- 
ed to the Foundling Asylum of the 
Sisters of Charity. The number of 
children and women is about 400. 
Receipts from the city in 1877, 
$44,165 43. Gross receipts of pub- 
lic money from the beginning, 
$160,208 86, nearly all of which 
was paid during the past five years. 

21. The Juvenile Guardian Society, 
in St. Mark’s Place, a sort of mis- 
sion and industrial school, was the 
subject of an investigation under- 
taken by the State Board of Chari- 
ties in 1877, resulting in a most 
damaging report and an applica- 
tion to the courts for a forfeiture 
of its charter, on account of misuse 
of funds and general worthlessness. 
From 1866 to 1873 it received $59,- 
435 18 of the public money. 

22. The Bowery Juvenile Guardian 
Society is debited with one grant of 
$264 89. 

23. Zhe Wayside Industrial 
Ffome, incorporated in 1869 “ for 
the care, support, and proper train- 
ing and education of destitute chil- 
“dren,” received $13,998 of the pub- 
lic money during the four years 
ending with 1872. 

24. The Children’s Educational 
Relief Association, in East Broad- 
way, was organized “to co-operate 
with the Board of Public Instruc- 
tion in advancing the cause of edu- 
cation on a broad and unsectarian 
basis,” and its particular business 
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is to aid truant officers and others 
in getting poor children into the 
irreligious common schools. It re- 
ceived $1,164 from the city in 
1876. 

25. The Ladies’ Educational Union, 
which appears to be no longer in 
existence, had received of the pub- 
lic money, from 1865 to 1871, $41,- 
873 98. 

26. The Industrial School of the 
Protestant Reformed Dutch Church 
received $5,000 from the city in 
1868. 

27. The Fourth Ward Society for 
the Relief of Poor Children is de- 
bited with a gift of $980. 


Il. REFORMATORIES. 

28. The House of Refuge, under 
the management of the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents, is the chief Protestant re- 
formatory, corresponding to the 
Catholic Protectory and the West- 
ern House of Refuge at Rochester. 
Juvenile delinquents under sixteen 
years of age are received on com- 
mitment by a magistrate. There 
has been an understanding, and 
for a short time there was a law, 
that the children of Catholic pa- 
rents should be sent to the Protec- 
tory, but this is not faithfully ob- 
served; for example, out of 625 
committed to the House of Refuge 
in 1878 no fewer than 317 were of 
Irish parentage, and it is probable 
that half the inmates of the asylum 
are of Catholic birth. The reli- 
gious instruction and worship, how- 
ever, are exclusively Protestant. 
Priests are not allowed to visit the 
Catholic children, unless they are 
specially asked for in case of sick- 
ness. A formal application, made 
by the Catholic Union in 1875, for 
the admission of a priest to act as 
chaplain to the Catholic children 
and to say Mass for them, etc., was 
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refused. A majority of the inmates 
are not criminals, but idle and 
neglected children. Of the com- 
mitments in 1878, only 49 per cent. 
were for crimes of all sorts, great 
and small, and the rest were for 
vagrancy, truancy, and disorderly 
conduct. The number of children 
in the institution January 1, 1879, 
was 903. The House of Refuge 
was built almost wholly at the pub- 
lic expense, and a// its expenses are 
paid from the public treasury. It 
received from the city the land 
which it now occupies on Randall’s 
Island, and lands which it formerly 
occupied on Madison Square and 
on Twenty-third Street. Its reve- 
nues, apart from proceeds of the 
labor of the inmates, are derived 
from the State comptroller, the Board 
of Education, and the license tax 
on theatres, and amount in the ag- 
gregate to $110 per annum for each 
child, or the same sum allowed to 
the Catholic Protectory. It re- 
ceives nothing from private chari- 
ty. It obtained last year $68,500 
from the State, $11,843 48. from 
the Board of Education, and $22,- 
457 56 from theatre licenses ; total, 
$102,801 04. Gross receipts of 
public money since 1847,$1,552,- 
196 58. 

29. The Juveniie Asylum, found- 
ed in 1853, takes charge of children 
committed by police magistrates 
for vagrancy and petty offences, 
and children of bad habits placed 
in the asylum by their parents or 
friends. ‘Those who have no homes 
it sends tothe West. It isof course 
strictly Protestant, although a large 
proportion of its wards are of Ca- 
tholic parentage. ‘The institution 
comprises the asylum proper near 
High Bridge, a House of Recep- 
tion in Thirteenth Street, and a 
Western Agency at Bloomington, 
Illinois. In January, 1879, there 
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were 781 children in the Asylum 
and House of Reception, and dur- 
ing the previous year 141 had been 
sent to Illinois. The receipts from 
the city and Board of Education in 
1878 were $95,146 92; daily aver- 
age number of inmates, 775; per- 
capita allowance, $122 50. Gross 
receipts of public money from the 
beginning to 1877 (twenty-five 
years), $1,442,292 87. 

30. Zhe (Protestant) House of 
Mercy, at Bloomingdale, founded in 
1854, is a Protestant Episcopal re- 
formatory for fallen women and 
wayward girls. It is under the 
management of the Protestant sis- 
terhood of St. Mary, and its reli- 
gious instruction and services are 
those of the denomination under 
whose auspices it is conducted. In 
1877 it had 7o inmates. ‘The city 
and State have made several lib- 
eral grants in its aid—$15,000 in 
1863, $25,000 in 1867, $10,000 in 
1872. It received $2,253 93 from 
the city in 1877. Gross receipts of 
public money (twenty-four years), 
$91,893 10. 

31. The New York Magdalen Be- 
nevolent Society, founded in 1851, 
has an asylum for fallen women 
in Ejighty-eighth Street, and does 
some out-door missionary work, em- 
ploying “a competent and respec- 
table agent, who shall be an autho-° 
rized minister of some Evangelical 
church.” The number of inmates 
of the asylum in May, 1878, was 57. 
Allowances from the city during 
the previous year, $2,620. Gross 
receipts of public money (twenty- 
seven years), $42,406 17. 

32. The Home for Fallen and 
Friendless Girls, in Fourth Street, 
had 26 inmates in 1877, and re- 
ceived that year $2,977 49 fromthe 
city. Gross receipts from the city 
and State between 1870 and 1877, 
$15,446 33. 
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23: The Midnight Mission, in 
Greene Street, a Protestant Epis- 
copal charity, offers a temporary 
shelter to fallen women, and sends 
them to homes, friends, or public 
institutions. Jt received from the 
city in 1874, 1876, and 1877 a total 
of $2,404 60. 

34. Zhe Women's Prison Associa- 
tion conducts the “Isaac T. Hop- 
per Home,” in Second Avenue, for 
the help and reformation of dis- 
charged female prisoners. Gross 
receipts of public money (1859 to 
1877), $11,121. 

35: The Home for Discharged 
Prisoners (possibly the same as the 
institution mentioned above) re- 
ceived from the city $500 in 1847 
and $1,000 in 1854. 

36. The Gilbert Library and Aid 
Fund for prisoners received $1,000 
from the city in 1877. 

37- Zhe National Temperance 
Society obtained $2,000 from the 
State in 1871 for the establishment 
of an Industrial Temperance Home 
in this city, , 

38. Zhe Inebriate Reform Socie- 
fy received allowances from the 
city in 1860-1-2 ; total, $1,250. 

Ill, ASYLUMS FOR ADULTS. 

39. The Colored Home, in East 
Sixty-fifth Street, founded in 1839, 
embraces an almshouse and a hos- 
pital. In the former department 
it had last year 59 inmates and in 
the latter 127. ‘The prevailing re- 
ligious influence is that of the Me- 
thodist denomination. The city 
makes it an allowance of $91 25 
per annum for each person sup- 
ported, and the society has little 
other income. It received from 
the city in 1877 $21,729 66. The 
gross receipts of public money 
since 1847, not including seven 
years’ per-capita payments by the 
‘Commissioners of Charities and 
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Correction (see note on a preced- 
ing page), have been $121,342 20. 

40. The Ladies’ Union Aid So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has a home in Forty-sec- 
ond Street for aged .and infirm 
members of that denomination. 
Applicants for admission must have 
been members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in good stand- 
ing for ten years, and nominated 
by the congregation to which they 
belong. ‘The annual report for 
1878 does not mention the number 
of inmates; but the Hand-Book 
of the Board of United Charities 
for 1877 gives the average num- 
ber as 95. The society received 
$2,375 from the city in 1877. 
Gross receipts of public money 
since its foundation in 1850, $38,- 
032 28. 

41. The Chapin Home, in East 
Sixty-sixth Street, is an asylum 
founded in 1869 for aged and in- 
firm Universalists, only members 
of the Universalist Church being 
eligible as trustees. An admission 
fee of $300 is required. Num- 
ber of inmates in 1878, 44. The 
city gave a perpetual lease of the 
ground which the institution occu- 
pies (fourteen lots), and both city 
and State have made liberal dona- 
tions in money. Gross receipts 
from the public funds (nine years), 
$38,036 16. 

42. St. Luke’s Home for Indi- 
gent Christian Females, Madison 
Avenue and Eighty-ninth Street, 
founded in 1852, is a Protestant 
Episcopal institution, and is only 
open to communicants of that de- 
nomination. An entrance fee of 
$200 is required. Number of in- 
mates in 1877, 62. Allowance 
from the city that year, $1,260. 
Gross receipts of public money 
since the foundation, $21,820. 

43- Zhe Home for Old Men and 
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Aged Couples, in Hudson Street, is 
a Protestant Episcopal institution 
founded in 1872, and only open to 
members of the Episcopal Church. 
An admission fee of $250 is requir- 
ed. The average number of in- 
mates is about 20. Gross receipts 
of public money, $2,040. 

44- The Samaritan Home for the 
Aged,in West Twenty-second Street, 
was founded in 1866 as an asylum 
for indigent women. One of its 
circulars announces that it is to be 
“absolutely free from all sectarian 
bias, and open in its direction and 
its objects to persons of all Profes- 
tant denominations,” and that its 
Board of Managers “shall repre- 
sent indiscriminately our common 
Protestant Christianity in all its 
forms.” An admission fee of $250 
is required. Number of inmates, 
about 40. Gross receipts of pub- 
lic money, $7,350. 

45. The Association for the Re- 
lief of Respectable Aged Indigent 
Females, founded in 1814, has a 
home in East Twentieth Street. 
Admission fee, $80. The mana- 
gers are required by the rules to 
see that “the asylum is duly sup- 
plied with the preaching of the 
Gospel, and any minister properly 
authorized as a preacher of the 
Gospel by any Evangelical deno- 
mination of Christians shall be 
cordially received. . . . No inmate 
in the asylum to be permitted to 
introduce any preacher of the Gos- 
pel, or to invite their friends to give 
religious instruction, without the 
consent of the church committee.” 
Gress receipts of public money 
since 1847, $10,647 36. 

46. The Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews,- Eighty-seventh 
Street and Avenue A, founded in 
1848, has about seventy inmates. 
Gross receipts of public money, 
$4,403. 
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47. The Night-Refuge Associa- 
tion, Avenue D and Tenth Street, 
opened in 1877 a temporary shel- 
ter where it can furnish lodging to 
400 men and roo women. It re- 
ceived $10,000 from the city in 
1876 and $5,000 in 1877. 

48. The Ladies’ Christian Union 
maintains a Young Women’s Home 
in Washington Square, where work- 
ing-girls and others can obtain 
cheap board and improving soci- 
ety. Religious influences are set 
forth among the chief advanta- 
ges of the institution; there are 
morning and evening devotions, 
Bible-classes, etc. The society re- 
ceived $3,000 from the city in 1870 
and $3,000 in 1871. 

49. The Young Woman's Aid As- 
sociation, in Bond Street, a board- 
ing-house for the same class of per- 
sons, obtained $1,895 from the 
city in 1876-7. 

50. The Female Christian Home, 
in East Fifteenth Street, is an es- 
tablishment where from thirty to 
forty working-women obtain board 
at rather low rates. It received 
$1,700 from the city during the 
years 1876-7. 

51. The Peabody Home for aged 
and indigent women, Thirty-third 
Street and Lexington Avenue, with 
accommodations for fifteen per- 
sons, received $375 from the city 
in 1876 and the same amount in 
1877. 

52. The Mariners’ Family Asy- 
lum and Industrial Society, on Sta- 
ten Isiand, is an institution found- 
ed for the support, shelter, and re- 
ligious (Protestant) instruction of 
the female relatives of seamen, 
missionary work’ entering largely 
into its plan of operations. It ob- 
tained $16,000 from the Legisla- 
ture at the start (1848-9), and its 
gross receipts of public money have 
been $27,966 13. 
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IV. HOSPITALS, 


The religious influence at the 
non-Catholic hospitals varies ac- 
cording to the rules of each insti- 
tution. In some the visits of priests 
and sisters, if not forbidden, are 
obstructed and discountenanced. 
In others the management is indif- 
ferent to all religion. 

53. Zhe New York Hospital, in 
Fifteenth Street, with a limited 
number of charity patients, and the 
Insane Asylum at Bloomingdale, at 
which the amount received for 
board of inmates nearly, or perhaps 
quite, meets the current expendi- 
tures, are under the management 
of the same corporation. The hos- 
pital cases are chiefly surgical. The 
society has received from the city 
and State since 1847, $331,750. 

54. The Society for the Relief of 
the Ruptured and Crippled, founded 
in 1863, has an institution on For- 
ty-second Street and Lexington 
Avenue, where a small number of 
patients are treated, but its principal 
work is among the out-door poor. 
It received $27,607 10 from the 
city in 1877. Gross receipts of 


public money (eighteen years), 
$199,087 06. 
55. Zhe Woman's Hospital, in 


Forty-ninth Street, was founded 
in 1858 for the treatment of dis- 
eases peculiar to women. In No- 
vember, 1878, it had 98 patients. 
There are 24 free beds. Protes- 
tant service is held in the hospital 
every Sunday, and religious visits 
are- paid by a regular missionary, 
and by three clergymen in turn, 
one Methodist, one Presbyterian, 
and one Episcopalian. Patients, 
however, are allawed to see any 
clergyman they desire “in extreme 
cases.” The city gave the land 
for the institution (a whole block 
between Fourth aifd Lexington 
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Avenues), and the city and State 
have paid to the hospital (twenty 
years) $147,325 04. 

56. The Lying-in Asylum for des- 
titute married women, in Marion 
Street, founded in 1823, has accom- 
modations for twenty patients, but 
the ladies connected with it extend 
their aid to the out-door poor also. 
It has received of the public money 
since 1847 $23,437 49. 

57. The New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children, in Livingston 
Place, founded in 1853, has accom- 
modations for thirty-four inmates, 
and attends also to dispensary and 
out-door patients. Gross receipts 
of public money from the begin- 
ning, $54,526 27. 

58. Zhe Women’s Infirmary, for- 
merly at Washington Heights, a 
small homceopathic institution, re- 
ceived $3,500 from the State in 
1866, and $5,500 from the city in 
1865-6 ; total, $9,000. 

59. Zhe Medical College and Hos- 
pital for Women, Thirty-seventh 
Street and Lexington Avenue, has 
received $61,894 47. 

60. The Hahnemann Hospital, 
Sixty-seventh Street and Fourth 
Avenue, obtained from the city a 
perpetual lease of the ten lots of 
land it occupies, and has received 
of the public money since its foun- 
dation in 1871 $39,000. 

61. The Bond Street Homeopathic 
Hospital received $9,615 30. 

62. The Homeopathic Surgical 
Hospital received $1,500. 

63. St. Luke's Hospital, Fifty- 
fourth Street, is a Protestant Epis- 
copal institution, served by the Sis- 
ters of St. Mary. Patients are re- 
ceived without regard to religious 
belief, but St. Luke’s Hospital, like 
most of the other charities of the 
Episcopal Church, honestly avows 
the denominational character of its 
management—an example of frank- 
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‘ness and common sense which many 
professedly “ unsectarian ” estab- 
lishments might profitably imitate. 
The last annual report says: “ Cor- 
pus sanare, animam salvare—‘to cure 
the body, to save the soul ’—crystal- 
lizes in words the founder’s thought. 
The very building embodies his 
idea. Its chapel stands, not in a 
remote corner, but as the centre 
from which the wards radiate.” 
The superintendent is always a 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 
The average number of patients in 
1878 was 139. We have already 
told the circumstances under which 
the hospital obtained its land. It 
received $7,602 from the city in 
1877, and its gross receipts of pub- 
lic money from the beginning have 
been $30,020 73. 4 

64. The Mount Sinai Hospital, a 
Jewish institution, on Lexington 
Avenue and Sixty-sixth Street, 
founded in 1852, received a per- 
petual lease of its land from the 
city at a nominal rent. The num- 
ber of patients in November (1877) 
was 109. ‘The institution received 
$4,248 from the city in 1877. 
Gross receipts of public money 
from the beginning, $46,229 60. 

65. Zhe German Hospital, found- 
ed in 1861, obtained from the city 
a fifty years’ lease, at a dollar a 
year, of the greater part of the block 
which it occupies on Lexington 
and Fourth Avenues, Seventy-sixth 
and Seventy-seventh Streets. It 
has accommodation for about fifty 
free patients, and maintains also a 
dispensary in St. Mark’s Place. 
It obtained $2,567 85 from the city 
in 1877. Gross receipts of public 
money from the beginning, not in- 
cluding allowances to the dispen- 
sary before the two institutions 
were consolidated, $16,890 37. 

66. St. Mary's Hospital for Chil- 
dren, a Protestant Episcopal char- 
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ity in West Thirty-fourth Street, 
under the Sisters of St. Mary, 
founded in 1870, and having twen- 
ty-six inmates in November, 1878, 
received $1,500 from the city in 
1866-7. 

67. The Home for Incurables, 
Fordham, founded in 1866, is a 
Protestant Episcopal charity, in 
which, as usual with this denomina- 
tion, the ministrations of the Episco- 
pal Church have an important part. 
One-third of the beds are free. 
Number of inmates in 1877, 58. 
Gross receipts of public money, 
$5,446 45. 

68. Zhe House of Rest for Con- 
sumptives, at Tremont, founded in 
1869, is likewise a Protestant Epis- 
copal institution. Number of in- 
mates in 1877, 20. Gross receipts 
of public money, $5,317 56- 

Donations and allowances have 
been made to a number of hos- 
pitals for the treatment of particu- 
cal forms of disease. We presume 
that most of them exert no re- 


‘ligious influence ; but we give their 


titles and the gross amount of pub- 
lic money they have received up to 
and including 1877: 


69. Ophthalmic Hospital, $83,942 06. 

70. Eye and Ear Infirmary, $47,575 15. 

71. Ophthalmic and Aural Institute, 
$16,315 or. 

72. Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, 
$2,560. 

73. New York State Hospital for Dis- 
cases of the Nervous System, $8,000. 

74. Orthopedic Hospital, $5,000. 

75. Cancer Hospital, $1,287 24. 

76. Infirmary of the New York College 
of Dentistry, $3,500. 

77. Metropolitan Throat Hospital, $1,- 
736 60. 

78. West Side Throat Infirmary, $1,- 


.103 80. 


V. SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


In the education of the deaf and 
dumb and the blind it is of course 
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necessary that religion should have 
as prominent a part as in the train- 
ing of children who are in posses- 
sion of all their faculties. Religion 
is an essential element, also, in the 
teaching of the insane and idiotic, 
a large proportion of those afflict- 
ed-with mental disorders being 
quite capable of receiving instruc- 
tion in spiritual things. For all 
these classes of unfortunate per- 
sons there is only one small Catho- 
lic institution. (See No. 19.) 

79. The Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Washington Heights, re- 
ceives free pupils from all parts of 
the State, and takes pay-pupils at 
the charge of $300 a year. It is 
entitled to draw from the public 
treasury $300 a year for each child 
committed to it by the State or 
county authorities. The city grant- 
ed the land which it formerly oc- 
cupied on Fiftieth Street and Fifth 
Avenue. The course of study, ac- 
cording to the last annual report 
(1878), does “ not omit that religious 
instruction which, while entirely un- 
sectarian in its character, is yet ne- 
cessary to fit our pupils to embrace 
intelligently the various forms of 
faith which, however they may differ 
in details, unite in enjoining love 
and obedience toacommon Father, 
and in most instances in fostering 
reliance upon a common Saviour.” 
In November, 1878, the number of 
pupils was 485 ; only five were sup- 
ported at the cost of their friends. 
The institution received during 
the previous year $90,035 o1 from 
the State comptroller, $20,384 70 
from the city of New York, $21,- 
216 98 from the other counties of 
this State, and $18,343 67 from the 
State of New Jersey; total, $140,- 
980 36. Gross receipts from the 
city and State of New York (not 
including the counties) from 1847 
to 1877, $2,210,054 96. 
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80. The Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, 
founded in 1867, obtained from the 
city a grant of twelve lots of ground 
on ‘Lexington Avenue, Sixty-sev- 
enth and Sixty-eighth Streets. It 
takes State and county pupils on 
the same terms as the preceding 
asylum. It has about 1oo inmates. 
Gross receipts of money from the 
State and city, $139,180 71. 

81. Zhe Church Mission to Deaf 
Mutes has a Home for Aged and In- 
firm persons of that class in East 
Thirteenth Street, with eight in- 
mates. It isa Protestant Episco- 
pal institution, of which Bishop 
Potter is president. Gross receipts 
of public money (1860-77), $3,- 
240 28. 

82. The New York Institution for 
the Blind, in Ninth Avenue, re- 
ceives both State and private pupils, 
and at the date of the last report 
(1878) the number of inmates was 
200. No information is_ given 
about the character of the religious 
instruction, During the previous 
year the institution received $52,- 
643 49 from the State of New York, 
$7,283 82 from the State of New 
Jersey, $5,078 25 from the city of 
New York, and $1,921 50 from 
Kings and Queens counties ; total, 
$66,927 06. Gross receipts from 
the city’ and State of New York 
(1847-77), $1,052,798 06. Dona- 
tions to the amount of $8,250 have 
also been made by the city to grad- 
uates of this institution. 

‘The insane and idiotic poor sup- 
ported by the city are sent either 
to the municipal institutions on 
Randall’s, Ward’s, and Blackwell’s 
Islands, or the State institutions 
at Syracuse and Utica. Large 
sums have been appropriated to 
these asylums, but they do not 
come within the scope of this ar- 
ticle. 
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VI. GENERAL RELIEF, 


83. Zhe Ladies’ Union Relief As- 
sociation, founded in 1848, has of 
late years paid particular attention 
to the visitation of soldiers’ fami- 
lies) .Gross receipts of public 
money, $80,807 06. 

84. The Ladies’ Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized “to sup- 
port one or more missionaries for 
this city, who shall be appointed in 
accordance with the requirements 
of the discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” After paying 
the allowance of the missionaries 
“the surplus funds are reserved for 
objects of benevolence,” etc. The 
society supports the Five Points 
Mission-house, for children and 
others. Besides the allowances of 
$45,059 36 made to the Mission- 
house specifically, the society has 
received $42,856 14; total, $87,- 
915 50. (See Five Points. Mission, 
No. 12.) 

85. Zhe New York Prison Asso- 
ciation extends its operations over 
the whole State. It occupies itself 
with the reform of prison discipline 
and the support and encourage- 
ment of reformed convicts after 
their discharge. It has received 
from the city since 1847, besides 
the allowances from the State, 
$36,581 37. 

86. The United Hebrew Charities 
comprise a partnership of most of 
the principal Jewish benevolent as- 
sociations for co-operation in the 
relief of the poor of their own 
creed. They have received $24,- 
421. 

87. The Hebrew Benevolent Fuel 
Association received $1,000 from 
the city in 1877. ; 

88. The Down-town Hebrew La- 
dies’ Benevolent Society received 
$1,000 go from the city in 1877. 
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89. The Young Men's Christian 
Association received $5,000 from 
the city in 1867. 

9°, 91, 92, 93- Relief for the 
Blind. The Blind Mechanics’ As- 
sociation has received from the 
city and State $55,000; the Society 
for the Relief of the Indigent and 
Crippled Blind, $19,600; the So- 
ciety for the Relief of the Desti- 
tute Blind, $5,475 37; and the city 
has made donations to the blind 
amounting to $32,58: 98. ‘Total, 
$112,657 35: 

94. The Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, which 
aims at the moral instruction of the 
needy as well as their material wel- 
fare, has received $19,300. This 
organization founded the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and the Juvenile 
Asylum, which are described else- 
where. 

95. St. John’s Guild, an associa- 
tion begun in 1866 under Protes- 
tant Episcopal auspices for the 
general relief of the poor, received 
$1,000 from the city in 1874, $21,- 
367 in 1876, and $15,000 in 1877; 
total, $37,367. The Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, which is engaged 
in a similar work, and, according to 
the last report (1877), distributed 
nearly twice as much money to the 
poor as St. John’s Guild did, re- 
ceived $1,000 in 1874, and has had 
nothing since then. 

96. The Female Assistance Society, 
an association for the relief of the 
sick poor, which meets in the lec- 
ture-room of the Reformed Church 
on Fifth Avenue and ‘Twenty-ninth 
Street, has received $34,625. 

97. The American Seamen's 
Friend Society, instituted “for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of 
seamen,” has received $6,007 21. 

98. The New York Seamen's So- 
ciety received $30,000 from the 
State in 1870, and $10,000 in 1872. 
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99. Zhe New York City Mission, 
in the Bible House, supports Pro- 
testant missionaries among the poor 
of the city, and distributes money, 
food, and clothing incidentally to 
its religious work. It received 
$10,000 from the city in 1876. 

100. Zhe German Mission receiv- 
ed $5,000 from the city in 1870 and 
$5,000 in 1871. ‘There is a Ger- 
man Mission House in Pearl Street, 
and there is also a German Mis- 
sion connected with the Protestant 
Episcopal City Mission Society. 

101. Zhe Dorcas Society, a Pro- 
testant Episcopal association for 
the relief of the poor, has received 
$5,500. 

102. Zhe Protestant Episcopal 
Sisterhood of St. Mary received 
$8,500 from the city between 1869 
and 1874. 

103. Zhe German Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety devotes itself to the relief of 
widows, orphans, and destitute sick 
women of the German nationality. 
It received $5,000 from the State 
in 1871, and $8,334 from the city 
in 1876-7 ; total, $13,334. 

104. The Ladies’ Society for the 
Support of Widows and Orphans (?) 
received $500 from the city in 
1874 and $3,272 go in 1876; total, 
$3,772 90. 

In the list of societies which 
follow there are several which ap- 
parently are concerned only in the 
relief of material wants, and there 
are several concerning which we 
have little information. The fig- 
ures represent the gross receipts of 
public money up to the close of 
1877: 


105. Working-women’s Protective Union, 
$300. 

106. Ladies’ Protective Union, $200. 

107. Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Society, $300. 

108, Ladies’ Depository, $3,000. 

109. Ladies’ Mission Society (?), $t,000. 
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110. Society for the Relief of Poor Wi- 
dows and Children (2), $500. 

111. Mew York Volunteer Association, 
$500 
112. Free Training-School, $500. 

113. Woman's Aid Society for Training 
Young Girls, $5,250. 

114. Diet Kitchen, for supplying food 
to the sick poor at their own homes, 
$7,011 60. 

115. Colored Mission, “‘for the reli- 
gious, moral, and social elevation of the 
colored people,” $1,132. 

116. Seventy-ninth Street Mission, $600. 

117. The Harlem Missionary Associa- 
tion, $650. 

118. Guild of St. Ignatius (Protestant 
Episcopal), $400. 

119. Ladies’ Association of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, $400. 

120. Seventeenth Ward Ragged Mission, 
$750. 

121. West Side Relief Association, $5,- 
550. 

122. Twelfth Ward West Side Relief 
Association, $1,000. 

123. Twenty-fourth Ward West Side 
Relief Association, $500. 

124. Rose Hill Ladies’ Relief Associa- 
tion, $3,000. 

125. West Farms Ladies’ Employment 
and Benevolent Association, $270. 

126. The Bread-and-Beef House, $2,- 
538. 

127. Free Dormitory for Women, $1,300. 


To this list may be added dona- 
tions to a number of charitable 
funds, like that for the widows and 
orphans of firemen, and also the 
following gifts to National Benevo- 
lent Associations, viz.: German So- 
ciety, $14,787 ; French Benevolent 
Society, $1,988; Swiss Benevolent 
Association, $900; Irish Aid Soci- 
ety, $300. 


And now for the lesson of this 
survey. It will be evident from 
the statistics and explanations giv- 
en in the preceding pages— 

1. That the twenty Catholic in- 
stitutions aided by the city and 
State are devoted, without a single 
exception, to the relief of destitute 
persons who would be a burden 
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upon the taxpayers or a danger to 
the community if private charity 
did not take care of them. 

2. That these Catholic institu- 
tions are vastly more extensive in 
their operations than any other es- 
tablishments of the kind in the 
metropolis. 

3. That the allowances to these 
charities from the public treasury 
have not been proportionate to the 
allowances to Protestant institu- 
tions for an equivalent service. 

4. That all the large grants to Ca- 
tholiccharities—the orphan asylums, 
Protectory, Foundling Asylum, etc. 
—are made under a general system 
of law in the benefit of which Ca- 
tholic, Protestant, and Hebrew now 
share on exactly the same terms. 
Formerly there were discrimina- 
tions against the Catholics. 

5. ‘That Catholic individual char- 
ity has borne by far the greater 
part of the burden of supporting 
these homes and asylums, so that 
the policy of the State in aiding 
and stimulating private benefac- 
tions has resulted in the saving of 
millions of dollars to the taxpayers. 

6. That the Catholic charities 
which ask help from the public 
treasury are occupied wholly in the 
care of the Catholic poor, and not 
at all in converting Protestants. 

On the other hand, it is evident— 

7. That the majority of the one 
hundred and twenty-seven Protes- 
tant and other charities have receiv- 
ed payments from the public trea- 
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sury far in excess of their proper 
share. 

8. That large sums have been 
granted to Protestant institutions 
which have no claim at all upon 
the taxpayers. 

9g. That some of the Protestant 
charities under private management 
derive their entire revenue from 
the public treasury, whereas no 
Catholic institution has been thus 
favored. 

10. That all the institutions in 
which religious or moral influences 
can be exercised at all are “secta- 
rian” in the true sense of that 
word, many of them excluding Ca- 
tholicism by their rules, and near- 
ly all of them working against it in 
practice. 

11. That all denominations which 
maintain asylums, etc., for those of 
their own church are freely aided 
by the State and city, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, etc., etc., getting at 
least as much consideration as 
Catholics. 

12. Finally, that a large number of 
the Protestant institutions are active- 
ly and primarily engaged in making 
war upon the Catholic Church, using 
charity asan auxiliary to the work of 
proselytism, and especially stealing 
thousands of our Catholic cltildren 
every year, so that the public 
money is used in their case to build 
up one creed at the expense of an- 
other. This is a charge which can 
be brought against no Catholic so- 
ciety. 
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HOLY WEEK IN ROME. 


CHURCH OF TRINITA DEI MONTI. 





I, 


Ho p thy deep breath, grand organ, here, 
While the roof darkens like a sky 

Black with the brooding thunder! Near 
The altar let the glimmer die 

Of wavering candles, one by one; 

And leave one faithful lamp alone, 
Half hidden in the gloom profound— 

A lamp of love unweary ! 


II, 


Bid time and space be cancelled here! 
From Judah’s ancient place of tombs 
The voice of her sublimest seer 
In hoary lamentation comes: 
In prophet-woes of Jeremiah, 
The after-wail for a Messiah 
‘The agony intoning clear— 
And all the world is dreary. 





Ill, 


Christ’s Passion—Nature’s horror—see ! 

Yet faint not thou, O cordial spark! 
Which on deserted Calvary 

Shows loving women, drenched in dark 
And drowned in tears. How black the sky! 
And how that long, lone anguish-cry 

Blinds like the lightning! Thrillingly 

Begins the Miserere. 


IV. 


Dies the lament into a moan, : 
Half soars the chant, then quavers low ; 
Subdued to mournful monotone, 
Now music’s mellowest surges flow, 
Where woman’s facile sympathy 
Flows mingling. So the Marys by 
The cross wept and sepulchral stone— 
O plaintive Miserere / 
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v. 

Precious your grief, sweet chorister, 
Anointing thus the feet of Christ ! 

Weep amber, like the bird; weep myrrh, - 
Like dropping trees imparadised 

In Eastern air ; weep frankincense— 

Thou couldst no balmier redolence 
Than those true tears to Heaven prefer! 

Weep, moaning, JZiserere / 


VI. 
Moan no more J/iserere lorn, 

Though the Lord Jesus lieth cold, 
For he is man of woman born, 

And at his tomb the stone is roled. 
Moan no more: he is God: the light 
Is dawning on the second night, 

Inaugural with the Easter morn— 

Moan no more, A/iserere / 


Vil. 
Red lights on Roman armor play, 
Where, drenched in sleep, grim soldiers lie, 
Torch-fires affronting, as they sway, 
The one Star in the morning sky. 
Come women thither in the dawn, 
And, lo! an angel throned thereon, 
The tomb’s great stone is rolled away! 
Moan no more, A/iserere / 


Vill. 


Whom here ye seek with weep and wail, 
Lo! rent His shroud and void the prison. 
Unquenched from death, doth Love prevail 
Divinely, like yon Star arisen 
All-beautiful, and meek as brave. 
Last at the cross, first at the grave, 
The Saviour: greets you with All Hail! 
Thrice Ave, Ave Mary! 


IX. 
‘Tis Easter—Sabbath—morning—-spring, 
And man’s great hope is born in baim. 
Hosanna in the Highest! sing; 
Sing, Hallelujah to the Lamb! 
Falls on the shrine a beam divine 
From that far morn in Palestine, 
And whispers, ’mid all pomps of psalm, 
The Lord’s own Ave Mary. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
RELIGIONS oF INDIA. Delivered in 
the chapel house, Westminster Abbey, 
in April, May, and June, 1878. By 
F. Max Miller, M.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1879. 

From the store-house of his branch of 
erudition Max Miiller has enriched the 
public with a new volume under the 
above title. The investigations of scho- 
lars in the Sanskrit, and their explana- 
tions of the religion containedjn the books 
written in this language, are read with 
increasing interest by a large class of 
readers. This last volume from the pen 
of Max Miiller is broader in its scope 
and of more general interest than his 
Chips, and is valuable as a contribution 
towards what is much written about in 
our day, and is called “the science of 
religion.” 

Every scientific student in this de- 
partment of knowledge starts with a 
more or less explicit theory of religion, 
and if he could but keep his private 
opinions and speculations out of his 
scientific studies, science would be the 
gainer, and his readers also, Our au- 
thor keeps his theory considerably in 
the background, and allows it only here 
and there to be perceptible ; still it per- 
vades all his writings to such an extent 
that it seriously vitiates their scientific 
value. We are glad to note in these lec- 
tures a considerable improvement over 
some of the professor’s former volumes. 
There is less of narrowness of view and 
bitterness of expression when matters 
are touched upon in connection with the 
historical Church of Christianity. Were 
Max Miiller to show as much fairness 
and appreciation of the Catholic Church 
and Catholics as he does of the Brah- 
manistic religion and the Brahmans, 
there would be on this point little ground 
forcriticism or justcomplaint. Perhaps 
he would, if he were as well acquainted 
with the former as he is with the latter. 

The theory with which Max Miiller 
starts is, that religion springs from the 
apprehension of the infinite in the visi- 
ble creation. From a careful analysis 
of the development of this apprehension 
of the infinite as the origin of religion, 


he traces its historical development 
among the early Aryan settlers of India 
whose religion is contained in the Vedic 
literature, which antedates the advent of 
Christianity over one thousand years. 

The author at the outset discards the 
idea of a primitive revelation, and con- 
fines himself to the task of the natural 
genesis of religion from the psycholo- 
gical formula as above stated. In this 
consists the value of these lectures. As 
to the question of a primitive revelation, 
or as to Christianity as a supernaturally 
revealed religion, he is silent. But this 
silence is significant, for where he speaks 
of Christianity he evidently holds it, as 
all other religions, of a purely natural 
growth. Between Christianity and other 
religions it is not a question with the 
author of these lectures of difference in 
kind, but only one of degree. “It was 
exactly,” he says, “because the doctrine 
of Christ, more than that of the founders 
of any other religion, offered in the be- 
ginning an expression of the highest 
truths in which Jewish carpenters, Ro- 
man publicans, and Greek philosophers 
could join without dishonesty, that it 
has conquered the best part of the 
world ” (pp. 358-9) 

This volume of lectures has a special 
interest and great value asa refutation 
of agnosticism, a species of intellectual 
know-nothingism, and Chauvinism, a 
cognate system, by showing the value of 
human nature as to the origin and devel- 
opment of natural religion. But it con- 
tains a deadly poison also, for its author 
professes “to say all he has to say with- 
out fear, without favor,” while his whole 
argument conceals a premise which no- 
where is expressed in his volume, and 
this premise is one which leads to pure 
and simple rationalism. That latent 
premise expressed is as follows: the 
natural relations existing between the 
infinite and the finite are all-sufficient 
for man to attain the end for which he 
exists. If this be so, the rationalistic 
conclusion must follow that the Incar- 
nation with ali the doctrines which flow 
from it are fictions, the Christian faith a 
superstition, and the worship of Christ a 
form of idolatry. 

M. Le Page Renouf will follow Profes- 
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sor Max Miilier in this course of lectures 
on ‘‘the various historical religions of 
the world,” and his subject will be ‘*‘ The 
Religions of Egypt.” The reputation of 
M. Renouf as an Egyptologist leads us 
to anticipate a volume of great interest. 


MontTHu oF May ; or, A Series of Medita- 
tions on the Mysteries of the Life of 
the Blessed Virgin, and the Principal 
Truths of Salvation, for each day of the 
Month of Mary. From the French of 
Father Debussi, S.J. Translated by 
Miss Ella McMahon, and revised by 
a member of the Society of Jesus. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 1879. 


The plan of this little book is arranged 
so as to give for each day of the month a 
short spiritual reading on some point 
connected with the privileges and of- 
fices of the Blessed Virgin, followed by 
a meditation on one of a series of topics 
belonging to the order followed in a 
spiritual retreat, concluding with an in- 
teresting and appropriate example of 
the narrative kind. It is thus made very 
practical, and also presents an agreeable 
variety. There is a great deal of so- 
lid instruction in the readings, giving 
wholesome and pleasant nutriment to 
the mind, soundly theological and pre- 
pared with care and thought, yet in a 
simple and easy style. We recommend 
the little book as a most suitable com- 
panion for any devout client of Our Bless- 
ed Lady who wishes to devote a short 
time every day during her month to pro- 
fitable spiritual exercises. 


Tue CHRISTIAN LIFE AND VIRTUES CON- 
SIDERED IN THE RELIGIOUS STATE. By 
Mgr. Charles Gay, Coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Poictiers. Translated from 
the sixth French edition by the Right 
Rev. Abbot Burder. Vols. I. II. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1878. 


The title of this work points out its 
subject. It treats of the Christian life 
and virtues. The Christian life is that 
excellent life which, having God for its 
model and principle, becomes in Jesus 
Christ and by Jesus Christ the rule of 
human life. The virtues cannot be sepa- 
rated from this life ; they are its natural 
outcome and the indispensable mark cf 
its existence. The Christian life and 
virtues are, briefly, what the Gospél calls 
** the one thing necessary.” There is no 
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subject more worthy than this of the at- 
tention of mankind. They are consid- 
ered by the author in their most perfect 
ideal, the religious state. But the work 
is not intended exclusively for religious ; 
it is of wider usefulness. It should be 
useful to priests, not only for their own 
sanctification, but also to assist them in 
the study of the religious life and in the 
direction of souls. Moreover, it will do 
good to every person who has the habit 
of, and relish for, piety ; to every one who 
is attracted to the interior life; to all 
who wish to know and seriously prac- 
tise the Christian virtues. It is a sort of 
‘‘itinerary of the soul to God” fitted to 
our age. In the words of Mgr. Mer- 
millod, Vicar-Apostolic of Geneva, ‘ It 
takes its place among those works which 
are the tradition, the life, and the glory 
of the church, and contains doctrinam 
sanam, scientiam veram, consilium ree- 
tum.” 

Dogmatic theology is throughout the 
foundation of the work. In many spiri- 
tual works—of the French school espe- 
cially—dogmatic theology has been too 
much separated from mystical theology. 
This is a detriment both to the book 
and to the student. Mystical theology 
is only the fruit, and can be nothing 
else ; dogmatic theology is the natural 
and indispensable sap. After the Sacred 
Scripture, St. Thomas Aquinas and other 
masters of the sacred science are also mas- 
ters of the spiritual life. This work is 
founded on dogmatic theology, especial- 
ly on the treatise De /ncarnatione. Jesus 
Christ is the Alpha and the Omega of 
all the relations of the creature to the 
Creator; he is that “light that enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into this 
world.” Every moral truth, every lesson 
of asceticism, every counsel of perfection 
explained in this work is pictured asa 
gleam of that Light and relieved by its 
radiance. 

To enter into a fuller appreciation 
would be to write an article. We must 
recommend our readers to the work it- 
self. Approbations are not wanting. 
Mgr. Gay’s.work has been honored 
by a brief from Pius IX. “We con- 


gratulate you,” says the Holy Father, 
“on having the secret of expounding 
Catholic doctrines, even of the most ex- 
alted kind, with so much clearness and 
in such a pleasing style that they be- 
come a powerful attraction and a true 
Over twelve bishops of 


focus of piety.” 
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the hierarchy of France join the Holy 
Father in praise of the book. Mgr. Gay 
has the talent of saying things, if not 
** nova,” at least “nove.” His thoughts 
are always fresh, his diction vigorous, 
at times reaching the heights of elo- 
quence, Best of all in a modern spiri- 
tual writer, he is not commonplace. He 
has that holy horror which made Lacor- 
daire exclaim in the pulpit of Notre 
Dame : “ Par la grace de Dieu je hais les 
lieux communs.” So many modern wri- 
ters on spirituality give us merely na- 
tural ethics with a thin varnish of senti- 
mental devotion. Nothing of this kind 
will be found in Mgr. Gay's Christian 
Life and Virtues. The translation is 
well done; the clearness and elegance 
of the original seem to have been pre- 
served. Thestyle is English. The first 
volume has already been noticed in THE 
Catuotic WorLp. We believe that a 


third volume is yet to appear. 


St. Paut AT ATHENS: Spiritual Chris- 
tianity in relation to some Aspects 
of Modern Thought. Nine sermons 
preached in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Westbourne Park, by Charles Shak- 
speare, B.A., Assistant Curate. With 
a preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


The author of these sermons has set 
out to “ show that the Socratic and Pla- 
tonic, as well as the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian, faith requires another and a higher 
view of the world and of man, and that 
the idea of a living God would be found 
to harmonize, when allowance is made 
for the necessary limits of our faculties, 
with the teaching of experience, if ex- 
perience be understood to include spirit- 
ual experience.” Again, he says in his 
introduction: “ The fundamental idea of 
the sermons is, that the very existence 
of the spiritual faculty in man, so persis- 
tent and so vigorous, is ground of faith 
in a supersensuous reality corresponding 
to this faculty and creating it.” 

It is gratifying to see Protestant 
clergymen making an effort to meet and 
counteract the prevalent modes of agnos- 
tic thought which perplex half-educated 
minds. Mr. Shakspeare has made this 
effort, and in his fundamental idea laid 
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down the principles for removing these 
perplexities and refuting agnosticism. 
It is, therefore, with no little interest we 
read his volume of sermons, hoping to 
see displayed in them a masterly grasp 
as well as a logical application of his 
fundamental idea to the subject in hand. 

If it be a law of all thought, as he af- 
firms, and we concur in his assertion, 
that there is a reality which corresponds 
to the exercise of every faculty, he no- 
where makes this plain, and nowhere 
drives home the argument to be deriv- 
ed from it in refutation of the Agnos- 
tics. He repeats the statement, and 
contents himself with its repetition, 
where one looks for logical exposition 
and demonstration. It is not improba- 
ble that Mr. Shakspeare was not aware of 
the value and power of the great truth 
which he affirms; for in the very state- 
ment of it he makes what appears to us 
a palpable blunder. How can a reality 
corresponding to a faculty create the 
faculty? ° Knowledge is born of the 
knower, the thing known, and their re- 
lation. This is elementary, and the uni- 
versal law of all thought and of all life. 
His error is as great in exaggerating the 
side of the objectivity of knowledge as 
that of the German philosophers, who err 
on the other side, of its subjectivity. They 
are both equally as far as east is from 
west asunder from the real synthesis of 
real thought, of truth. 

The author of these sermons seems not 
to be aware of the value of his own wea- 
pons. He skirmishes when he should 
join battle, and rests in the encounter 
when there is an opportunity of giving a 
deacly thrust to error. 

Canon Farrar says in his introduc- 
tion: “* The subjects with which the au- 
thor of the sermons is dealing are far too 
solemn to admit of their being made 
turbid by the wretched pettiness of party 
controversy.” This is wisely said, and 
the author would have acted wisely had 
he kept altogether free from displaying 
the spirit of a partisan. There are seve- 
ral passages, however, of this character 
which we have noted. 

Mr. Shakspeare’s reading in theology is 
extensive on one side ; his effort in these 
sermons is in the right direction, and 
they are creditable, and show more than 
common cloquence. 





